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(Tiere is nothing so common as to mistake a knowledge of 
the recent events in a natien’s history for a knowledge of 
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its true state and condition. But there can scarcely be a great- 
er delusion. Where the events have been numerous and im- 

ortant, it is generally extremely difficult to asé¢ertain what 
Pas been their general result, even in what is ¢alled a poli- 
tical point of view, or as to the parties and principles imme- 
diately concerned—so much and so variously do they modify 
and balance and neutralize each other—and so frequently do 
parties change their names, and qualify their principles in the 
alternations of success and defeat that occur in a protracted 
struggle. This, however, is a kind of equation for which, at 
all events, a diligent study of the history will furnish the neces- 
gary terms—and to which a reasonable approximation may ge- 
nerally be made by proper pains and, precaution. But it is a 
thousand times more difficult, and in fact often impossible, to 
gather or infer from the modern annals of any country, what ié 
the actual condition of its people, or even what are the changes 
which the events there recorded have wrought in its condition. 
The practical results of political innovations are often so differ- 
ent from what had been contemplated, either by their advocates 
or opposers—the collateral eflects of all exclusive changes are 
generally so much greater than the direct, and the new interests 
that are silently generated from the contention of old ones so 
often of far more importance than those to which they have 
succeeded, that events which would have been of the greatest 
moment in the former state of things, become altogether insig- 
nificant in the present, and men centinue fighting and debating 
about measures which can no longer exert much influence on 
their fortunes. 

All these remarks, we think, are eminently applicable to the re- 
cent history and present situation of France. For the last twenty- 
five years, the world have been occupied almost exclusively with 
the great events of which that country has been the theatre and 
the spring—and yet there are very few, we are persuaded, even 
among its own politicians, who are thoroughly aware either of 
the changes which these events have produced on the bulk of 
the population, : or of the effects which these changes must still 
have on the institutions which are now on their trial. We have 
ali heard of its Revolution—of its long and unexampled suc- 
cesses in war—of its reverses—of the fate of its ambitious ruler— 
of restoration the first and restoration the second—of charters 
~ of chembers of deputies and chambers of peers—of ministries 
and partics and laws of election. But it has seldom been con- 
sidered ef what elements those things were compounded, or in 
what way the charges in the state of the nation rendered other 
changes indispensable or insignificant. Our travellers indeed 
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1820. France. § 
continue to resort to Paris in vast numbers, and go the usual 
round of sights and introductions: occasionally take part with 
Ultras or with Liberals, with Bonapartists, with Bourbonists 3 
but few have thought of inquiring what sort of thing the People 
of France actu: ally i is at this moment ?—we do not mean the po- 
liticians of Paris only, but the thirty millions of souls whiclt 
compose the population of the kingdom. We have lately taken 
some os to inform ourselves upon this great question—and 
shall now lay before our readers the sum of the knowledge we 
have acquired. 

A very large proportion of the French nation, composed of 
mere country labourers, found themselves unexpectedly raised 
to the rank of Proprictors by the sale of national lands in small 
parcels at the beginning of the Revolution. A prodigious im- 
pulse was given to industry by this change of situation; and the 
love of pr operty it originally produced has continued ever since 
to increase. ‘The competition for the acquisition of land is 
such, that a farm in the neighbourhood of any village, if sold in 
small lots, is sure to bring a considerable advance of price. 
‘There are instances of sales at the rate of 80 or even 100 years’ 
purchase—the new proprietor depending for his subsistence in 
a great degree on the produce of his personal labour and that of 
his family. Children usually inherit equal shares of the pater- 
nal property, although the law allows the father to dispose of 
one-third if he leaves only two children, and one-fourth if he 
leaves a greater number, This is another and a constantly in« 
creasing principle of division of property, and with it of popu- 
lation, every fractional proprietor thinking he can marry upon 
his small patrimony, 

A change, no less important, has taken place in the condition 
of Artificers: the Gothic system of corporate bodies of trades- 
men (Jurandes et Maitrises) endowed with exclusive privileges, 
was abolished at the Revolution, as well as the regular course 
of apprenticeship, companionship, &c. Society has so far gain- 
ed, that natural abilities, and superior industry have freer scope, 
and the skilful and the strong win the race easier than they 
would have done otherwise—at- the same time that those of in- 
ferior capacity are sooner distanced. Some of the old regula- 
tions were tyrannical and absurd: they might have been a- 
mended with evident benefit ; but it is not certain that the pub- 
lic or the workmen themselves have gained upon the whole by 
their indiscriminate abolition. 

The continental system had given to French industry a mo- 
nopoly which some of the great ‘manutfactories established under 
A 2 
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its protection did not survive: but the workmen attached to 
these establishments have most of them set up individually in 
the same line. It is a fact, that for every extensive establish- 
ment relinquished for want of sufficient encouragement, many 
small ones have started up, and a race of needy manufacturers 
has arisen, who are reduced, by their want of capital, disper- 
sion, and limited market, to fall back in the scale of improve- 
ment, and do less work with more labour. Innumerable pa- 
tents are taken by individuals, classed under 488 distinct heads, 
a very great proportion of whom work harder for a less and 
more precarious reward, than mere journeymen, living, as the 
French Statistical Tables express it, on the produit brut of the 
useful arts. 

All the establishments of Education, good and bad, were de- 
stroyed during the Revolution: those which came in their place 
might be better in theory, but they were neglected in practice : 
both primary schools and central schools remained in the most 
deplorable state, and but a very small portion of the lower peo- 
ple enjoyed the benefit of any teaching, before the Lancaster 
schools (/’ Enseignement mutuel), of which we gave an account 
in a late Number, were introduced in France. The mass of 
the people have acquired some political experience ; but in other 
respects they must be as ignorant as the Revolution found them. 
It is a well known fact, that for the last twenty years, the Go- 
vernment has experienced the greatest difficulty in procuring in- 
dividuals fit to be Maires de Communes ; and these places are 
generally wretchedly filled. The difficulty of forming proper 
juries is also such, that a sense of shame alone prevents the in- 
stitution being given up at once in despair :—it certainly is not 
popular. 

During Bonaparte’s long course of victory, the Civil and Mili- 
tary departments, abroad as well as at home, opened such a 
vast field to the ambition of individuals, that all promising young 
men were brought up with a view to advancement in the con- 
guering branch of industry; and none who felt any talent or 
spirit would consent to be farmers or in trade. The chances of 
war have taken back what they had given; rendering the most 
able and active part of the nation mere supernumeraries, a bur- 
then to themselves and to society; and many of the suicides 
which take place at Paris, 30 to 35 a month, are occasioned by 
the disappointments experienced by this class of men, who, al- 
though forming but an inconsiderable fraction of the people, 
occasion, nevertheless, some uneasiness to those who wish for 
peace and tranquillity, at the same time that all who have any 
humanity must feel for their misfortunes. 
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A curious view of the composition of the vast population of 
France is exhibited in the Duke of Gaéta’s Memoires sur le 
Cadastre, 1818. His Tables present 10,414,121 taxable proper- 
ties, great and small, forming so many separate items in the ac- 
counts (7éles) of the direct tax on real estate for 1815, as follows. 


7,897,110 properties, rated at 21 francs a year or un- 


der, producing 47,178,649 francs. 
(Average 6 fr. for each property.) 


704,871 Do. rated 21 to 30 fr. producing 17,632,083 
699,637 Do. $lto50fr. do. 27,229,518 $86,043,089 
594,048 Do. 51tol00fr. do. 41,181,488 


(Average of these three different 
rates, 45 fr. for each property.) 


459,987 Do. 101 to500fr. do. 90,411,706 
(Average 196.55, fr.) 
40,773 Do. 501 to1000fr. do. 27,653,016 
(Average 67873; fr.) 
17,745 Do. 1001 and above, do. 31,649,468 
(Average 1783445 fr.) 
—-— (ties, a 
10,414,121 sum tot. taxed proper- producing 282,935,928 fr. 





This statement does not give the number of proprietors, many 
of them holding properties in several communes, and being tax- 
ed in each. Mr de Gaéta, however, reckons that there are 
4,833,000 individual proprietors; but as many of these are 
heads of families estimated at 5 persons, he gives 14,479,830 as 
the amount of the class of proprietors: According to this view, 
= nearly one half of the population of France belongs to that 
class. 


More than three-fourths of these 4,833,000 proprietors, say— 
3,665,300 pay, upon an average, 12,°5, francs yearly 
tax upon their property or properties, re- 
presenting a yearly income of 64 francs, or 
51s. Sterling ; they are in fact day labour- 
ers, with a cottage and garden belonging to 
themselves - Ane - fr. 47,178,649 
928,000 pay, upon an average, 92,73; fr. representing 
a yearly income of 464 fr. or 17/. 11s. Ster- 
ling a year - - - 86,043,089 
212,636 pay, upon an average, 425,4% fr. represent- 
ing a yearly income of 2127 fr. or 85/. Ster- 
ling - . : - 90,411,706 


4,805,936 carried ever. Carry over 223,633,444 
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4,805,936 Brought over. Brought over 223,633,444 
18,848 pay, upon an average, 1468 fr. representing 
a yearly income of 7340 fr. or 293/. 11s. 
Sterling ° - - 27,653,016 
8,216 pay, upon an average, 385459. fr. represent- 
ing a yearly income of 19,272 fr. or 7717. 





Sterling - ° - 31,649,468 
4,833,000 fr. 282,935,928 


The Agricultural class in France then consists, of— 


1,421,000 proprietors and their families, living wholly, or mostly, 
on the net proceeds of land, with an income of from 
two to twenty thousand francs a year for each family, 
(80/ Sterling to 800/. a year ) 

13,059,000 proprietors and their families, of the class of peasants, 
living partly by their labour, with an income of from 
64 to 464 francs a year for each family. 

4,941,000 agricultural labourers, who are not proprietors. 


Therefore one half of the population of France is composed 
of proprietors great or small, and one-sixth of agricultural la- 
bourers; and altogether ¢wo-thirds are employed in agriculture. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, proprietors and farmers 
together (the latter with us may fairly be rated among proprie- 
tors, having a large capital vested in stock and improvements 
on land) do not appear to amount to more than 2,975,000 indi- 
viduals, and agricultural labourers to 2,654,142. Altogether 
not more than one-third of the British population (17,000,000) 
is concerned, in agriculture. * 


* Colquhoun’s Wealth and Power of the British Empire. Lon- 
don, 1814. p. 124. 


Freeholders of the better sort in Great Britain 


and Ireland, and their families, 385,000 
Lesser freeholders ditto 1,050,000 > 2,975,000 
Farmers ditto 1,540,000 
Labourers, people employed in agriculture, 
mines and minerals . - 3,154,142 ) 
Supposing miners to be half a million—to de- ~ 2,654,142 
gluct : . - 500,000 








Carry ovér 5,629,142 
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The remaining ¢hird of the population of France is composed 
of— 
4,309,000 manufacturing and commercial labourers without 
property ; and 
5,270,000 merchants, manufacturers, or individuals living on 
the interest of their capital, the emoluments of 
liberal professions, public offices, &c. 


The remaining two-thirds of the population of Great Britain 
are composed as follows— 
5,163,359 labouring workmen, employed in trade and manu- 
factures ; and 
6,207,469 merchants and manufacturers, individuals living on 
the interest of their capital, professions, public 
offices, or in any other way not agricultural. 
In order to render this comparison clearer, we shall reduce 
the respective numbers to fractional parts of the same denomi- 
nator (30,000). 


Manufacturers, 
Landed |Merchants, in- 
Landed | Proprietors Manufactur- ‘dividuals living 


Proprie tors [deve ing partly,|Agriculturall ing and on the interest 
iving on the| or mostly, | Labouress. | Commercial of their capital, 











net pro- | by their la- Labourers. jor in any other 
ceeds. bour. way not agri- 
| cultural, 
eo —_ 
France - 1,500 13,500 5,100 4,450 | 5,450 
G. Britain & } - on . ~ 
Irelénd | 5,250 — | 4,683 | 8,194 | 11,873 


Individuals composing 
the families of proprietors and farm- 
ers.—There are very few labouring 
proprietors, 


The proportion of landed proprietors appears from this state- 
ment to be nearly three times greater in France, than with us ; 





Brought over 5,629,142 
Aquatic labourers in the merchants’ service, 
fisheries, rivers, canals, 320,000, and miners 


taken from above, 500,000 > - 820,000 

Artisans and labourers in manufactories, and 5,163,389 
works of all kinds - 4,343,389 

Remaining for all other classes, including ar- 
my and navy - - - - 6,207,469 


—— 





17,000,000 
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(most of the French proprietors are labourers likewise); and 
the number of agricultural labourers also is something greater 
in France. Upon the whole, there appears to be in England a 
saving of about one haif the labour bestowed upon land in 
Fran and thus, owing to a better system of husbandry, larg- 
er farms, and more pastures, we can afford a double proportion 
of our population for commercial and manufacturing labours, the 
liberal and the useful arts, and a life of leisure and enjoyment : 
And yet, if we look to the result of this state of things in the two 
countries, for the last few years, we shall find no great reason to 
boast. In France, a whole army of more than 400,000 men was 
disbanded in 1816; the men originally raised by the conscription 
were most of them the sons of proprietors ; they dispersed in all 
directions, each of them taking the nearest road to his native 
cottage ; neither robberies nor assassinations took place, and tra- 
velling through all parts of the country remained perfectly safe. 
A general failure of crops occurred immediately after this, and 
the scarcity amounted almost to a famine. In several depart- 
ments, this occasioned some trifling disturbances on market days ; 
but the peace of the country was never seriously endangered. 
All Europe, and even the United States of America, have since 
experienced unexampled commercial and manufacturing dis- 
tresses, and France has had her share; yet complaints were 








comparatively less there than anywhere else, and we have heard 
of no riots@that country. Taxes are no doubt high—that on 


ove one fifth ‘of the net produce, yet they are 
punctually pattie ere an official statement of the 
number of trials, cof@emnations and acquittals for the whole 
kingdom (a population of 29 millions), from 1813 to 1818— 
with which a similar statement, for the same years, in England, 
forms but a melancholy contrast. 
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The people of France, without great proprictors; without 
corporations; with a mere shadow, as we shall immediately see, 
of municipal administration; with a very imperfect and confined 
establishment of juries; * with aristocrats setting forth absurd 





* The courts of justice in France present, from the number of judges 
who sit together, something like the exterior of a jury, but without 
any of its peculiar advantages,—that of mixing with the immutability 
and rigour of law which governs the Bench, something of the com- 
mon sense and common feelings of men,—making strict rule bend to 
unforeseen circumstances, and placing arbitrary power in transitory 
hands least likely to abuse it. 


The judicial organization is as follows. 


Justices of the Peace about 2700, appointed by the Government dur- 
ing pleasure, with a small salary. They try civil causes to a 
certain amount, beyond which they act only as mediators between 
the parties, who cannot proceed at law before this preliminary re- 
ference. Many compromises are effected through their means. 

Tribunaux de prémiere instance, composed of 355 to 360 courts, and 
$300 judges and assistant judges. An appeal lies from all these 
to the Cours d’ Appel. 

Cours d’ Appel, or Cours Royales, composed of twenty-seven courts, 
and about one thousand judges or assistant judges. 

Cour de Cassation, composed of 49 supreme judges—divided into 
three distinct chambers. 1. For criminal cases. 2. & 3. Admit or 
reject petitions for new trials in civil cases, on the ground of de- 
fects of form. 

Tribunaux de Commerce, composed of merchants serving without a 
salary, presented by the body of merchants, and appointed by the 
Government ; deciding in all commercial cases to a limited amount, 
without appeal. 212 or 215 courts, of five judges each. 

Criminal Cases are classed as follows. 


1. Contraventions. 2. Délits (Misdemeanors.) 3. Crimes. 

Justices of the Peace try cases of contravention, and can inflict five 
days’ imprisonment at most, and a fine of fifteen francs. An ap- 
peal lies to the Tribunaux Correctionnels. 

Tribunaux Correctionnels, composed of judges of the Tribunaux de 
prémicre instance. They try mjsdemeanors without a jury, and can 
inflict five years’ imprisonment, and a fine of twelve thousand francs. 
An appeal lies to the Cours d’ Appel. 

Cours d’ Assises, composed of five judges (those of the Cours d’ Appel), 
try crimes with a jury, and can inflict capital punishment. 

Conseils de Guerre. They sit permanently in each of the twenty-one 
military divisions of the kingdom; are composed of about 200 
judges, all military men. They try, without a jury, not military 
cases only, but any crime compitted by a military man even a- 
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pretensions, but no aristocracy ; with an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment which commands but little reverence ; without any insti- 
tution older than the present century, scarcely even excepting 
Royalty, which is now a thing wholly different from what it 
was formerly,—presents an anomaly among nations. All politi- 
cal passions seem extinguished among the body of the people, 
except that for quality. ‘This was proclaimed at the time they 
became proprietors. ‘The restoration of high and low in socie- 
ty is connected, in their mind, with the restoration of national 
property, with tythes and seigneurial privileges. They could 
do extremely well without civil liberty; but equality they must 
have. Their habeas corpus, or laws answering the same pur- 
pose, may be taken away or suspended without exciting ma- 
terial discontents. They are likewise unconcerned enough a- 
hout the liberty of the press, whatever journalists may say to 
the contrary, and would not be sorry to get rid of trial by 
jury: But the very name of aristoarates is capable of excit- 
ing an insurrection at any time. In other respects, le peuple en 
France a donné sa demission—a witty but mortifying confession 
which one of the ablest of the French reformers suffered to e- 
scape from his lips. 

l'rom this slight outline, it is easy to see that the political 
machine among our neighbours is at this moment of very simple 
construction, consisting of two unconnected and opposite pow- 
ers—the People, a promiscuous mass, in one scale—the King and 
Army inthe other. If the king be warlike, he will have the 
army on his side, and soon find means of overruling the Legis- 
Jature—if he be for a course of years weak or pacific, the Le- 
gislature elected by the people must in the end establish some- 
thing very like a republic, of which a svldat heureux will in due 
time become the master. ‘There is in that country no interme- 
diate body, able to rally round the constitution when invaded 
by either of the opposed powers, and to resist the inroads ei- 
ther of despotism or of anarchy. Moreover, there are no ma- 
terials to compose such a body. The old aristocracy has prov- 
ed itself signally unfit for a duty of this description. Its mark- 
ing character is an antipathy to all constitutional establishments. 





gainst an individual not military! An appeal lies toa Conseil de 
Revision, composed likewise of military men. 
N. B. This part of the Code is about to be amended. 
There are in France altogether about 5600 judges, exclusive of 
justices of the peace ;—a prodigious judicial establishment, compared 
to the twelve Judges in England, ten Masters ia Chancery, and the 
Chancellor. 
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Under this point of view, it is a matter of regret, perhaps, that 
the government of Bonaparte did not last some years longer. 
He seemed to have felt the loneliness and consequent insecu- 
rity of his power, and the necessity of filling the immense and 
widening gulph between him and the promiscuous multitude, 
by some intermediate class which the nation could respect and 
confide in. He attempted, therefore, with great industry and 
perseverance, to reconstruct an aristocracy. ‘The materials pre- 
pared were his Senate, his Legion of Honour, his titles of No- 
bility, his Majorats; but the transitory creation wanted the 
breath of life—independenee. ‘The senate was not a substan- 
tial, but a nominal power—not an auxiliary, but a mere servant 
of the Prince. As to the old noblesse, which through a mis- 
taken policy, or rather through a childish vanity, Bonaparte 
was so anxious, during the Jatter part of his reign, to place in 
his household and government, and which was not at all back- 
ward in accepting the favour, the ill-assorted and base alliance 
could form no link between him and the people, and proved in- 
deed a material injury to his popularity. His natural sagacity 
would in all probability have taught him to correct the defects 
of these institutions, for the sake of his own power, or rather of 
his dynasty ; for although his own Sovereignty might be safe, 
enveloped as it was in the blaze of unrivalled glory, yet that 
of his posterity plainly required another base; and he could 
not but know a balanced constitution to be the only safe one. 
Europe in arms crushed in him the common enemy of their in- 
dependence ; but at the same time, perhaps, the only man who 
could arrest awhile the unsound and vicious tendency to perpe- 
tual political changes which haunts its repose, and afford time 
for something permanent to take root, some agglomeration of 
interests to be formed, —_ fortresses to be built on the de- 
bateable land of opinion, affd check the sudden inroads of daring 
and restless innovation. 

The history of Bonaparte affords, no doubt, a useful lesson 
to conquerors; but all princes might find in it something else 
to learn: for if /zs talents, his fame and his energy, could only 
silence for a while the spirit of civil liberty, or, if they please, of 
audacious independence, which burst forth the moment he fell ; 
they, with their bare legitimacy, respectable and useful in prin-’ 
ciple as it undoubtedly is, cannot reasonably hope to overcome 
it effectually ; and must see the necessity of compounding on rea- 
sonable terms, andj keeping the conditions of the treaty faith- 
fully, for their own sakes. 

In order to form'an opinion of the present state of France, 
we have thought expedient to compare some of the earliest and 
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some of the latest publications of the revolutionary period of 
which its ill-fated inhabitants have reached the thirty-first year, 
without being quite sure that it is the last. ‘The first in date, M. 
Mounier's book, published in 1792, * On the Causes which op~ 

* posed the Establishment of Public Liberty in France,’ is justly 
deemed the best production of that distinguished patriot, and 
perhaps the best that has yet appeared on ‘the subject; and the 
list is closed by the last week’s brochure of M. de Pradt, who ap- 
pears before the public in his usual character of political skir- 
misher. 

French writers are accused of going farther back than is 
strictly necessary for the occasion, and giving to their readers 
the history of the first Oak,—apropos, of a treatise on ship- 
building. An inquiry into the nature of the aristocracies of 
Greece and Rome, might perhaps be deemed out of place in 
a political pamphlet on the circonstances actuelles de France : 
yet the question of an aristocracy or no aristocracy—what an 
aristocracy is, was, and ought to be—is so closely connected 
with the business of the day in France, that we find no fault 
with the historical learning of our author. 

An aristocracy of birth, of wealth, of talents, and personal 
respectability and influence, exists under every form of govern- 
ment. It is very little to the purpose, therefore, to inquire 
whether an aristocracy suits certain abstract principles of liber- 
ty, since it is impossible to prevent its existence: And the only 
guestion is, whether it had not better be regulated than pro- 
scribed—whether it should not rather be rendered useful, than 
left to hover in secret enmity beyond the pale of the social i insti- 
tutions. Montesquieu observes, that a sovereign aristocracy is 
distinguished by peculiar moderation ; a result less of the pa- 
ternal - spirit which is so often pr etended, as of the fear of ex- 
posing a corporate power to the usurpation of ambitious indi- 
viduals, on the one hand, or the resentment of oppressed num- 
bers, on the other. 

The feudal aristocracy of the middle ages, at all events, was 
the very reverse of a paternal one. Its relation to the people 
was that of conquerors to the conquered, without * any judge but 
God’ between them. The former encamped on the land of the 
latter; lived upon them at discretion for nearly seven centuries ; 
yielding a sort of loose and reluctant obedience to the old Ge- 
neral under whom they held their fee, or share of the conquer- 
ed lands. The fate, however, of this species of aristocracy was 
not the same in different parts of Europe. In England, the 
descendants of the conquered were admitted to a sort of alliance 
with the descendants of the conquerors, for the purpose of re- 
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sisting the encroachments of kingly power; and a salutary com- 
bination of interests took place, ‘the effect of which has been 
observable from the days of King John to our own. 

In France, the descendants of the conquered remained a 
long while passive spectators of the quarrels of the conquerors 
among themselves; or in other words, of the King with his 
feudal nobles. Louis le Gros granted, of his own accord, to 
the former, certain liberties by special charters, in order to 
strengthen himself. ‘The alliance, there, was between the King 
and people, against the nobles. Submissive as the latter pro- 
fessed to be to y the will of the monarch, they were in general 
the very reverse. A vague notion of equality prevailed among 
them ;—a noble was like another noble, in his own estima- 
tion; and the King was but one of them. Henry IV., in the 
warmth of his heart, chose to call himself /e premier Gentil- 
homme de son Royaume ; and that other chivalrous king, Fran- 
cis I., used the same expression. ‘Their noblesse were na- 
turally disposed to take them at their word. We must hear 
M. de Pradt on the subject (p. 145.) ‘ Depuis ce seigneur Dupujet, 
qui de sa tour de Monthéri soutenoit la guerre contre Louis le Gros, 
jusqu’au Duc Epernon, les rois n'ont pas cessé d’étre combattus ou 
contrariés par ce qui les environnoit de plus prés. La retraite d'un 
seigneur dans ses terres équivaloit a une déclaration de guerre. Jusqu’d 
la Fronde, les princes et les grands avoient leurs places fortes et leurs 
regimens; les gouvernemens des provinces, les grandes charges 
étoient autant de propriétés d’ou ils bravoient le mécontentement du 

rince. Il fallut Louis XIV. pour faire cesser ce desordre, &c. 
G puissance resultant autrefois de la feodalité a été remplacée dans 
les temps modernes par les grandes richesses des courtisans et |’éta- 
blissement royal fait 4 chaque prince. En France on ne congoit pas 
plus un prince sans une cour, que le Roi lui-méme sans cet entourage 
de la souveraineté ; il n’y a de difference que dans Ja quotité. Ces 
attribus de ia souveraineté sont propres aux princes, comme au Roi 
lui-méme, les dénominations de leurs officiers sont les mémes que 
celles du souverain. Au lieu d'un Roi il y en a plusieurs; de 
grandes dotations, des places éminentes de puissans moyens d’influ- 
ence forment l’apanage des hommes qui approchent du monarque et 
des princes, &c. Le regne de I’infortuné Louis XVE. fut un tissu 
de machinations de ce genre qui ont beaucoup contribué aux mal- 
heurs dont il fut la victime, &c. Tous les autres états de |’Europe 
sont exempts de ce fleau : il n’est connu qu’en France. En Autriche, 
en Prusse, en Angleterre, en Russie les princes n’ont aucune parti+ 
cipation au gouvernement : ils sont sujets comme les autres: on ne 
voit pas autour d’eux des gardes particulieres, attribut exclusif de la 
souveraineté ; on n'appercoit pas davantage le cortége d’officiers sous 
Jes mémes denominations que ceux de ja couronne, &c. Ces idées 
de pompe sont propres au midi de |’Europe ; les cours y sont un 
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gala de tous les jours qui peut n’étre pas fort amusant pour le prince, 
mais qui ait |’élément necessaire d’un peuple d’oisifs et de parasites." 

As late as the 17th century, all who could afford to follow 
exclusively the profession of arms at their own expense, were 
deemed Gentilshommes. They formed the greatest part of the 
army, and might be entitled to the immunities they enjoyed, as 
a compensation for their services; but, since the system of 
standing armies was introduced, all military service has been 
requited with suitable pay: And yet in France, till the time of 
the Revolution, the nobles enjoyed the monopoly of the army 
and navy; (even in 1789, a lieutenant in a marching regiment had 
to prove his nobility for four generations); and all places of any 
importance were understood to belong to them. The faumilles 
de robe (very inferior to the noblesse d’épée) divided with the 
higher class of plebeians the judicial functions, which became 
almost hereditary among them. 

In time, the exigencies of the treasury suggested the expe- 
dient of selling a variety of trifling offices conferring nobilit 
on the purchasers. The practice began under Charles [X.— 
Louis XIV. granted five hundred lettres de noblesse in a sin~ 
gle year (1696)—the ee was in general about two thousand 
crowns ;—and Louis XV. continued the practice. The ready 
money these sales produced was convenient for the moment: 
but the loss of revenue resulting from the exemption of taxes 
enjoyed by the new nobles, soon turned the scale the other 
way ; and rigorous inquiries were instituted from time to time 
against those deemed faux nobles. A person of this exalted 
oan turning farmer (on other people’s lands), or merchant, or 
seeking profit by any trade, lost his cast—becaine a plebeian 
or roturier, * but might buy in again by what was called /etrres 
de rehabilitation. A compendious mode of making room for 
new purchasers of nobility was adopted in the last year of 
Louis XIV.’s reign,—all ennoblements by offices merely titular, 
obtained since the year 1689, being annulled by a royal edict 
of 1715,—regariless, it seems, of bona fide purchasers! The 
number of noble families in France, just before the Revolution, 
although much less than in the preceding century, was still se- 
venteen or eighteen thousand, ‘including about 90,000 indivi- 
duals. Among these, the ancient families did not reach two 
hundred,—but the number of pretenders to nobility was im- 
mense ; and as titles were very easily obtained, they were also 
very easily assumed ; and France was overrun by needy adven- 





* Roturier is derived from a word of low latinity, ruptuarius—one 
who breaks the earth, a labourer. 
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° 
turers, calling themselves Comtes or Marquis, whose multitude 
and mode of life could not fail to bring nobility into contempt. 
The well known joke of the celebrated Arlequin Carlin owes 
its currency to the sarcastic justness of the reflection it conveys: 
* Quel dommage que Pere Adam n’ait pas songé a acheter une 
* charge de secretaire-du- Roi—nous serions tous nobles !’ 

It was in this way that nobility was first discredited. The 
throne had not suffered less in public opinion—the last half of 
Louis XV.’s reign having been profligate beyond all former ex- 
amples: But the people were not yet ripe for a revolution, which 
the virtues of his unfortunate successor, and the many valuable 
improvements in the Government made during his reign, could 
not arrest in its progress twenty years after. It seemed as if 
all the powers of the State conspired their own ruin; for the 
magistrates, in a fit of ill humour with the Court, appealed to 
the people, by declaring themselygs incompetent to sanction 
taxes. The words Etats Generaur Yy ttered for the first 
time within the walls of the Parlemen, aris, and gave un- 
doubtedly the signal of the Revolution. 

The King’s Judges, under the name of Parlement de Paris, 
were the assessors of the peers of France, forming the King’s 
Council; and they assumed by degrees the name of Cour des 
Pairs, even when the peers were not present. The King’s edicts 
were recorded in Parlement: this had led to an usurpation of 
power on their part, or at least to an inconsistency, that of not 
recording when they thought proper, and defeating, in fact, 
the legislative power of the King; although they admitted, in 
principle, that he was absolute,—sans dependance et sans partage. 
Any officer of the King, acting under a royal edict not record- 
ed, and therefore not known by the Court, was exposed to ri- 
gorous, and even capital punishment. The predecessors of 
Louis XVI. came more than once to their Parlement de Paris 
with a military retinue (Louis XIV. affected even to appear, 
on one of these occasions, booted and spurred, with a whip in 
his hand), to have their edicts recorded in their presence; and 
the refractory magistrates were sometimes imprisoned, exiled, 
or suspended. ‘Their obstinacy prevailed generally whenever 
their own privileges were in question; and they rarely yielded, 
except when the interest of the people was concerned: Rebel- 


lious, during the minorities of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., they 

raised armies against the latter when a child, but were perfectly 

obedient to these monarchs in the zenith of their power. In 

short, the resistance of the Parlemens, unconnected, irregular, 

and partial as it was, had all the inconveniences of a democratic 
3 
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democratic check, without any of its advantages. Such, how- 
ever, is the aversion to arbitrary power, that even this phantom 
of a representation was revered ; and when Louis XV. dissolv- 
ed, public opinion soon compelled him to recal them. Factious 
however as they were, it is but justice to say, that no set of men 
ever exhibited higher models of private and public virtues— 
if that name can be applied to mere fidelity to a party. The 
purity of their administration of justice was quite unimpeached, 
although arbitrary in a great degree. Judges in their own 
cause, they found means of punishing those who ventured to 
question the legality of their pretensions. 

From this outline of the legislative and judicial departments, 
we may judge what the government was in other respects. The 
finances had always been a profound mystery, even to those 
who were officially bound to understand them; and Europe 
saw, with astonishment, two Ministers, successively at the head 
of that department, unable to determine between them whe- 
ther the deficiency in the public revenue was ¢en or eighty 
millions a year. Every province of France had its distinct 
privileges, and was administered by different and inconsist- 
ent laws. The fiscal despotism of the Jntendans clashed with 
the paternal despotism of the Parlemens; and the people were 
at the mercy of both. Lines of customhouses divided the inte- 
rior of the Maghan, and made the circulation of the crops or 
manufactures from one province to another as difficult as if they 
had been foreign countries; while enormous differences of du- 
ties tempted unfortunate smugglers to violate absurd laws, for 
which they often forfeited their lives. 

The noblesse and clergy enjoyed certain exemptions from 
taxes, and many personal privileges, every one of which con- 
stituted not merely an indignity, but a positive oppression, to 
the people at large. Individual liberty was everywhere at the 
mercy of authority ; but the tremendous power was used mildly 
— the upper ranks of society; and the whole weight of 
abuses fell upon the lower class: For instance, the poor of the 
capital were constantly watched by the agents of the police; 
and when their extreme poverty. became too apparent, although 
they might not be absolute beggars on the streets, they were 
carried off in the dead of night, whole families at a time, from 
their wretched abodes in the Faubourg St Marceau, or St 
Antoine, and taken to certain receptacles of vice and wretch- 
edness, known by the name of depdts de mendicité, where pros- 
titutes and pickpockets, the sick and the insane, infancy and 
old age, were huddled together without distinction, and often 
swept off by malignant diseases. The whole labour of repair-~ 
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ing highways (corvées) fell upon the peasantry, who used them 
the least. 

We shall add to this melancholy catalogue some facts col- 
lected from an official report published in 1816, on the com- 

arative state of the Paris Hospitals now and in former times. 

he Hotel Dieu, the oldest, probably, in Europe, existed as 
early as the seventh century, and was distinguished by the al- 
most incredible vices of its administration. It appears that for- 
merly the tenants of this horrid abode were often four in a bed, 
sometimes six, the allowance of room for each being only eight 
or nine inches; and there have been instances of one or two 
more being lodged over the tester of the bed! The places of 
those who died were instantly filled with new victims ;—the 
clothes of those brought in were thrown together into a com- 
mon store-room, to be returned to those who survived, load- 
ed with the combined eftluvia of the mass of dirt and corrup- 
tion! The mortality, although vast, seems to have been less 
than might have been expected, (2 out of 9 yearly); but this 
is explained by the practice of receiving into the hospital many 
poor in good health, and who, therefore, did not die. A great 
fire, which happened about the year 1770, cleansed the Augean 
stable, and it never was so bad afterwards; but the great im- 
provement did not take place till within fifteen or twenty years. 
The sick are now placed single in a bed; the space of air al- 
lowed for each is equal to 10 or 12 cubic toises of 6 feet, in- 
stead of 13 or 2 they had formerly; the average mortality of 
all the hospitals is now 2 out of 15, including lying-in women, 
whose mortality is 1 out of 24, instead of 1 out of 14 as it was 
formerly. 

With all this, France had never been in so fair a way to see 
the defects of its old institutions corrected, and civil liberty in- 
troduced with success, as it was just before the Revolution.—A 
reform of criminal jurisprudence had begun; torture was abo- 
lished; the administration of prisons and hospitals was greatly 
improved ; provincial administrations, the most beneficial, per- 
haps, of any improvement in its consequences, had been tried ; 
servage of all kinds, and the corvées, were at an end; several of 
the grievances of the Protestants had been removed, and the 
exercise of their religion allowed. The scandalous fortunes 
made by favourite Ministers in former reigns, were unknown 
under Louis XVI., and the general aspect of the country was 
that of a progress both towards happiness and freedom: But 
the restless impatience of reformers could brook no delay. A 
‘eure without their specific, and otherwise than by their hands, 
was no cure to them ; and they found associates in a vicious court, 
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where men of the first rank took a pride in the designation of 
roués, (meaning, literally, felons on the wheel). Society was in- 
fected throughout with this profligacy, disguised under the shal- 


low and crude philosophy of the day. Those generalizations 
{ admit, of course, of very re exceptions—but that such were 
; the great outlines appears undoubted :—We need, indeed, no 
other proof than the peculiar atrocity and extravagance of the 
: revolution that ensued ;—for the people, in all civil commotions, 
i show themselves the more ferocious in proportion as they are 
: less enlightened and more enslaved. 


It would have required an abler and firmer hand than that of 
Louis XVI. to guide the helm in such a tempest. ‘ J/ est af- 
‘ freux de penser, M. Mounier says, gu’avec une ame moins bien- 
‘ faisante, un autre prince eut peut-élre trowvé le moyen de main- 
‘ tentr son pouvoir!’ ‘This is not imprebable, and it is a me- 
lancholy and humiliating consideration: Yet we think a greater 
share of sincerity, or at least of consistency and perseverance, 
without less goodness and virtue, might have extricated him 
more effectually from his difficulties, and with far greater glory. 
Profoundly corrupt as the French people were at that period, 
they were even then, as they are now, and have always been, 
peculiarly susceptible of a sudden impulse of generosity, and 
apt to be carried away by any great and magnanimous exam 
ple: The measure of assembling the States-General in 1759, 
without arranging previously the mode. of voting of the three 
orders of the State, and bringing inveterate enemies face to face, 
with arms in their hands, by way of settling their differences, 
was in the highest degree imprudent and unwise; yet, even 
after this mistake and its immediate consequences, if the mo- 
narch had boldly and frankly come forward in the National 
Assembly, big as it was with the elements of mischief, with 
nearly such a charter in his hand as his brother did five-and- 
twenty years after—if he had proposed nearly such bases as 
those of our government, the extreme popularity of the mea- 
sure would have given him an ascendancy equal to the occa- 
sion, not only over the great mass of the people, but over the 
Nobility themselves, who must have seen the necessity of sub- 
mitting to an exchange of their frivolous honours and privi- 
leges, which were lost at any rate, for any purpose of consti- 
tutional influence or legislative power; as they submitted with- 
out a murmur, under Bonaparte, to the same saerifices without 
any compensation. The monarch, thus armed, as he would have 
been, with the irresistible will of millions, would have found 
himself all at once stronger than the strongest of his royal an- 
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cestors :—stronger even than the conqueror who afterwards u- 
surped his throne. 

Hume shows that the elements of our constitution existed in 
France formerly, and were imported thence into England: This 
piece of history was urged with great force by the Comte de 
Lauraguais before the opening of the Etats Generaux, and 
since by M. Lally de Tollendal, and by Mr Montlausier as an 
argument ad hominem against the charge of innovation. But 
what are precedents under circumstances wholly dissimilar, and 
at a distance of seven centuries? The true reason for adopting 
or reviving such a government was, that with it the King 
might still reign—without it he could not. But the nobles and 
clergy, although willing to relinquish pecuniary privileges, made 
a desperate stand for the right of voting par ordre, or, in other 
words, of deciding all questions two to one against the people. 
The committee ( ane} in which Monsieur, now Louis XVIIL, 
presided, had been alone in the Assembly of the Notables for 
the double representation of the Tiers Etat, making it equal to 
the two others. 

Nothing can show more strongly the advantage of governing 
with public opinion, legally represented in a legislative assem- 
bly, than the well known fact, that when Necker declared in 
1781, that there was a yearly deficiency of ten millions in the 
revenue, which his successor soon after stated at eighty, nei- 
ther of them could find any remedy, but in a simandad at dis- 
cretion of the old absolute monarchy: and yet the new repre- 
sentative monarchy raised lately on its credit, and at a moment’s 
warning, a capital more than equal to this great deficiency ; and 
this it was enabled to do during an invasion,—just after one 
great revolution in the government, and with some apprehen- 
sions of another, simply because the state of the finances had 
been laid open to public inspection, and it was known that their 
administration would in future be the annual object of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Taxes, far heavier than were Remedy deem- 
ed insupportable, had been paid without difficulty. Bonaparte 
has the merit of this discovery: But the capacity of credit re« 
mained unknown; and nothing ever appeared so inexplicable 
to him as the resources of our own budget. 

The nobles, against whom the Revolution was principally di- 
rected, fled without an attempt to defend themselves,—abandon- 
ing at once their station, property, privileges and country, which 
a timely compromise on moderate terms might have saved. 
Their greatest enemies were among the middling classes ; for the 
labouring multitude took no active part in the Revolution, tilt 
the divisions between the great and the small proprietors, the ne« 
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blesse and the tiers etat, had made an opening for them to in- 
vade at once property, liberty and life, and lay society prostrate 
at their feet.—*‘ Le pouvoir democratique, says the author of the 
“ Considerations, resté seul maitre du champ de bataille, s acharna 
© avec fureur sur le cadavre des vaincus, et dispersa, sion peut 
‘ sexprimer ainsi, gusqu’d leurs cendres!’ ‘Their animosity, 
however, was always directed much more against the privileges 
of the Nobles than the prerogatives of the King: and they shed 
the blood of Louis XVI. far more out of hatred to the aristo- 
cracy that deserted him, than to the royalty which he adorned. 

A period of anarchy followed, under the Directory, during 
which a double opposition, the one Terrorist, the other Royalist, 
distracted the country with their alternate successes and defeats, 
The author before us compares the situation of France at that 
period to that of Rome under the Triumvirs.—But the French 
Directors were neither Marius nor Sylla, neither Pompey nor 
Crassus :—The heterogeneous institutions over which they pre- 
sided had no roots in the soil, and were overthrown with ease by 
the strong hand of a soldier, then hailed as a deliverer. When 
Bonaparte came to power he found all ranks of people con- 
founded together ;—a promiscuous multitude, frightened, ruin- 
ed, and bleeding—weary of the name of liberty, atixious to be 
rescued from impending anarchy and jacobinism, but still alive 
to military glory; no man was so well able as himself to give 
them what they most desired, and preserve them from what 
they most dreaded: In his hands the army soon became the 
sole aristocracy in France. 

Fifteen years of military glory seemed to have eradicated 
from the minds of this volatile people all idea of civil liberty. 
Scarcely an individual of the rising generation had heard the 
name; factions were unknown under Bonaparte: But the spell 
of his power was no sooner broken, than the Utopian theories 
of 1789 were revived, together with the opposite principles of 
the old monarchy. The Voltigeurs de V Assemblée Nationale and 
the Voltigeurs de Louis Quatorze,* came out at the very same 
time from their respective hiding-places, and met together in the 
presence-chamber of Louis X VIII.; while the discomfited par- 
ty of the gloire militaire was ready to side with whoever should 
hold out the best hopes of preferment in the way of their trade. 


* Sharp-shooters of Louis XIV.’s time. A current joke, not par- 
ticularly liberal nor humane perhaps on the old royalists, who show- 
ed themselves at court soon after the Restoration :—alluding to their 
antiquated dress and infirm figure. 
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But the old regime received them with coldness and disdain ; 
the wives of the marshals were slighted at court; the army was 
reorganized in a manner which left no hopes of advancement 
to an immense mass of young officers reduced to half-pay ; in 
short, most of the military party, or Bonapartists, inlisted ir- 
revocably under the banners of the Liberals,—whose constitu- 
tional opinions furnished them with artillery against the com- 
mou enemy. 

Up to this time, ancient institutions all over Europe were giv- 
ing way gently and silently ; but the sudden restoration of ma- 
ny old governmenis sugyested the possibility of making a suc- 
cessful stand. The friends of these ancient institutions assumed 
courage, and renewed the combat.—‘ |’Europe,’ says Mr de 
Pradt, ‘ est dans la position od se trouva le monde payen, a 1’appa- 
rition du christianisme. Avant de déménager, le vieil Olympe de- 
fendit ses autels tant qu'il put... Jupiter tonna avec ce qui lui 
restait de foudres ; vain fracas ; aprés trois cents ans de combats, il 
fallut ceder la place, et de tout ce cortége de divinités fantastiques ; 
il ne reste rien que dans Homere et dans Virgile, que dans les arts et 
les constellations. De méme 4 l’époque de la réformation, une lutte 
de cent ans fit disparaitre l’ancien régime religieux, de tout l’espace 
qu atteignit la réformation. II en est de méme aujourd’hui ; le monde 
subit une nouvelle réformation; ceux qu'elle atteint se debattent 
contre elle. On ne cede pas ces places pour rien. D’un bout de 
l'Europe 4 l’autre, toutes les anciennes prééminences cherchent a se 
raffermir, et agissent dans un concert forcé et naturel: Carlsbad ap- 
puye Paris, et Paris Carlsbad. TI] n’en faut savoir mauvais gré a 
personne,—cela est dans la nature des choses. ’ 

It was a natural, but at the same time avery gross and fatal 
mistake in the party of the court, not unaptly called Ultra 
royalistes, to suppose that the restoration of the Royal family, 
to which, so far from contributing, they had been the greatest 
obstacle, implied the restoration of themselves. Completely 
the dupes of their feelings, they looked upon charters and repre- 
sentative governments as mere revolutionary inventions, which 
might be tolerated for a while, but must evidently be set aside 
in the end; and they did not doubt but an opportunity would 
soon occur. They completely spoiled the two restorations. 
“ La restoration de 1814,’ says Mr de Pradt, ‘ fut une féte Europé- 
enne. Tout étoit usé, délustré, on ne sentoit plus que le mal du mo- 
ment, et il étoit immense. Toutes les esperances avoient été dechues ; 
toutes se rattachoient au changement. Il portoit avec lui Vidée de la 
Jin de tout cequi blessoit ; les guerres, les violences, les conscriptions, 
Vinterdiction des mers. Malheureusement la contre revolution n'avoit 
pas été écartée avec assez de soin.’—And the ci-devant Archbishop 
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adds, ‘ sous son inspiration parut l'ordonnance des Processions et celle 
des * Dimanches : on vit le reste.’ 

There were at first very few constitutionalists in France. The 
people at large knew nothing and cared little about abstract li- 
Sone but the remotest hint of bringing into question the sales 
of national property, or of the restoration of tythes and seig- 
neurial rights, alarmed them extremely; while their long habit 
of submission to an arbitrary administration made them look 
for security to particular men, and not to particular institue 
tions. ‘The hatred of the first years of the Revolution against 
the nobles, which had been in a good measure forgotten un- 
der Bonaparte, was revived in all its original force the moment 
they avowed expectations of recovering their forfeited estates 
and privileges; and the Royal family, whose return was un- 
fortunately associated with these offensive claims, suffered from 
the popular feeling against those in whose company they were 
returning, The latter missed an opportunity of compounding 
with the new proprietors. Such a transaction would then, we 
think, have been very generally practicable, and would have 
extinguished for ever the irreconcilable claims of some thou- 
sands of families against eight or ten millions of new proprie- 
tors. ‘These, we have every reason to believe, were in the first 
instance disposed to compromisé; but the dispossessed royalists 
insisted on the indefeasibility of their rights of property, as they 
had done before on that of their feudal rights and privileges ; 
and few of these compromises could be effected. 

The King had given a charter to his people: ‘The Liberals ca- 
villed much at the word given ; and late events have revived this 
unpromising controversy. This charter however declared, a- 
mong other things, that the Chamber of Deputies should be 
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* The zeal of the Reverend Author against the counter-revolution 
misleads him a little here. It is easy to show, that the observation 
of Sunday is clear gain for the labouring poor; for, though allowed 
one day’s rest in seven, which is assuredly not too much, the wages 
of the other six must necessarily he such as to afford them bread 
for the seventh. But they get no more when they work every day; 
their wages being always graund down to the smallest possible sum 
which can enable them to subsist ; the gain is then exclusively their 
employers’, while the loss of rest is theirs :~-yet it is evident, that 
the allowance of one day’s rest must be general: no labourer can take 
it if his neighbours do not, for he would starve ;—a cogent reason 
for Government to interfere. As to the other ominous circumstance 
mentioned by Mr de Pradt, we shall only observe that a ci-devant 
Archbishop of the church of Rome impeaches his past or his present 
siacerity, when he laughs at processions. 
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renewed yearly by fifths; that the electors should not be less 
than thirty years of age, nor pay less than 300 francs of direct 
taxes; and that the members elected should not be less than 
forty years of age, nor pay less than one thousand francs of di- 
rect taxes. The details were left to a future law, which was 
passed accordingly in 1816-17. This law, made under the in- 
fluence of the liberal party, and with the view of strengthening 
it against the royalists who had shown themselves in a very hos- 
tile attitude in 1815, gave a paramount influence to the class 
of small proprietors, including most of the purchasers of na- 
tional domains, and to such traders in towns as had paid 300 
francs for their patent, and by confining the place of election 
to the chief town of the department, i at a great distance 
from the residence of the country electors, prevented the attend- 
ance at the poll of the most moderate amongst them, Three 
yearly elections * have already taken place under this law; and 
each has sensibly reduced the number of Royalists in the Cham- 
ber, and added to that of the Liberals. 

The cautious and conciliating policy adopted by the King at 
his restoration, disconcerted and alarmed the Ultra royalists :— 
and, in their wisdom, they devised a secret police of the king- 
dom, a sort of extra-government, under the auspices of persons 
of the highest rank, which meddled so unwarrantably with the 
measures of the ostensible government, that public function- 
aries scarcely durst obey the latter without the express permis- 
sion of the former. Innumerable facts established beyond a 
doubt the existence of this illegitimate imperium in imperio. 

The civil list of the Crown in France amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of thirty-four millions of francs, nearly one half more 
than that of Great Britain. A very considerable part is well 
known to be devoted to humane and charitable purposes, but 
enough remains, we suspect, to secure the friendship of most of 
the active politicians of the capital, if it was so applied; yet, by 
a perverse policy, of which however those who are afraid of the 
power of the Crown should be the last to complain, these great 
means have hitherto served only to keep up a deadly opposi- 


* One, especially, of these nominations was intended as an insult. 
In this country it would have been silently resented, and allowed to 
recoil on those who had offered it. But our neighbours do not un- 
derstand the silent expression of feelings: Wherever they exist they 
must explode, and make a noise. Rousseau remarks somewhere that 
the Parisian dilettanti beat time with their hands and feet at the 
opera, that their musical sensibility may not be questioned. It ap- 
pears that they beat time in politics also, as diligently as at the o- 
pera: 
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tion to the Government. Those who played the high and 
irregular game, to which we have just alluded, very probably 
deceived themselves : They meant, by their opposition, no more 
than protection to the Throne, which they believe did not know 
how to protect itself; and the opinion, we must say, seems jus- 
tified by the very fact of their imprudent and criminal inter- 
ference being tolerated for years. ‘The fatal example, however, 
was not lost on their opponents; and a sort of secret tribunal 
was speedily organized at Paris, composed of men who were in 
substance desirous of the establishment of a Republic—under a 
President as in America,—under a Directory,—under an elective 
King,—under any thing, in short, or any body, but the present 
family; against whom they seemed to have declared guerre @ 
mort. The formation of this junto, and the alarm inspired by 
its boldness and activity, naturally threw the Government more 
into the scale of the Ultra royalists; and as the period of elec- 
tion approached, all its agents, high and low, prefects, judges, 
police-officers, gendarmerie, might be seen most clumsily em- 
ployed in canvassing for their masters, and influencing the elec- 
tors, as they believed, in favour of Government, but in fact 
most fatally injuring its cause. . 

The result having shown the weakness of this influence, the 
Government made an unsuccessful attempt, at the beginning of 
the Session 1818-19, to procure a less unfavourable law of elec- 
tions. This was renewed in the end of last year; and a con- 
test, unexampled for its violence, except in the early days of 
the Revolution, took place between two parties nearly e 
in numbers, for the long period of eight months—both sides 
contending, not for power merely, but for existence. During 
this arduous struggle, two or three sets of ministers were a 

inted and Setaun Prince of the Royal Family lost his 
ife by the dagger of an assassin, whose political fanaticism was 
no doubt heightened by the violent controversies of the day ; 
blood was shed in the streets of the capital for several successive 
days, and France appeared on the eve of a new revolution | 
The knowledge of two very important facts, however, rose out 
of this critical situation; 1. That the lower classes were not dis- 
posed to take an active part in abstract political questions, or 
perhaps had not yet lost the habit of implicit obedience acquired: 
under their Imperial ruler; 2. That the Government was rather 
stronger than had been supposed, and could depend in some de- 
sree on the military,-—a consideration of infinite weight in France. 

nder these circumstances, a compromise took place; by which 
172 deputies are to be added to the present number of 258. These 
172 will be elected (2 in each of the 86 departments) by one 
Sourth part only of the present electors, taking only those who 
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pay the highest taxes. The other 258 will be elected, as hereto- 
fore, by those who pay 300 francs and upwards; with this dif- 
ference, that the elections will take place in each arrondissement, 
instead of the departmental town. ‘The law passed ultimately 
by a great majority,—154 to 95; and has probably secured, for 
the present, the peace of the country—we trust without ma- 
terially diminishing its chance for permanent freedom. There 
is reason, however, to fear, that the obstacles to the establish- 
ment of civil liberty in France lie deeper than any law of elec- 
tions can reach—in the habits, manners, and prejudices of the 
people and of their rulers; and it is to this subject that we now 
wish particularly to direct the attention of our readers. 

The number of voting proprietors paying 300 francs and up- 
wards of direct taxes, is not readily ascertained from the Duke 
of Gaéta’s Table, of which we have already given an abstract ; 
but an official estimate makes it 93,900; and another document 
divides that number as follows— 

61,000 electors paying from $00 to 600 fr. direct taxes. 


$2,000 do. from 600 to 3000. 
621 do, from 3000 to 4000. 
232 = do. 4000 and upwards. 


93,853 electors. 


Great proprietors are astonishingly few in France, or rather 
the largest landed estates are very small; but such as they are, 
the law now gives them a great preponderance of political 
power. 23 thousand of the greatest proprietors will elect ex- 
clusively about two-fifths of the members to the chamber of de- 
puties, and, jointly with the 70 thousand lesser proprietors, the 
other three-fifths, the former voting twice. At present about 
one proprietor out of 45 is an elector. ‘This arrangement might 
be deemed sufficiently aristocratic; and yet the probability is, that 
the elections will still give a majority of liberal deputies. The 
legal qualification to be eligible, paying 1000 fr. direct taxes 
and upwards, restricts the number of candidates from which 
deputies can be chosen to little more than eight thousand for 
the whole nation, a great proportion of whom are nobles (gen= 
tilshommes); yet the electors will find no difficulty in selecting, 
among that small number, 430 individuals, who, trom principle, 
or calculation, will adopt their opinions; and these opinions 
will generally be diberal—republican we might almost say—from 
this circumstance among others, that most of the electors are not 

ualified to be eligible. In that point of view, the restriction on 
eligibility has in tact a hidden republican tendency. 

There is a disposition in men, of which they are not always 
conscious, to level all distinctions down to themselves,—at the 
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same time that they maintain strictly those below. We might 
venture to predict, that those ineligible electors will not remain 
long satisfied ; and that, sooner or later, a law will be passed by 
their deputies to enable them to elect themselves. It is no less 
probable, that the great mass of proprietors, the 44 out of 45 
who pay less than 300 francs of direct taxes, and who are now 
mere spectators of the election, will feel dissatisfied at those who 
y 300 enjoying political rights from which they are debarred. 
The narrower the line drawn between them, the more they will 
feel inclined to pass it. The Constituent Assembly, in 1790, 
thought it had guarded sufficiently against an appearance of 
aristocratic principle, by requiring only the payment of direct 
taxes to the amount of three days’ labour, to enable any body 
to be an elector; but the citoyens passifs, finding themselves 
most numerous, very soon made themselves acti/s! The mul- 
titude, especially when the spirit of liberty is new, and political 
institutions bear the stamp of antiquity, is apt to find a pecu- 
liar charm in republican institutions, and still more in democra- 
tic ones; but such a system requires, to be at all safe, a popu- 
lation wholly composed of proprietors, as in the United States ; 
and although an unusual proportion of the population of France 
belongs to that class, yet most of these being very little above 
the condition of day-labourers, there is every reason to think 
that the experiment of a Republic would end as it did before, in 
the usurpation of an able demagogue, or a successful General. 
As soon as the great mass of a people, long subjected to an ar- 
bitrary monarchy, comes to have a taste of republican institu- 
tions, they are but too apt to go into all kinds of excesses to se- 
cure the inestimable benefit of equal rights, and the semblance 
at least of self-government. After all, however, the advantages 
of republican government, under any modifications, seem to be 
very questionable. Even the most splendid of the antient mo- 
dels, where liberty was the ruling passion, exhibit a monstrous 
assemblage of gentle manners in private life, and a cruel policy 
for the public—purity, disinterestedness, filial piety, wonderful 
courage and unshaken constancy in adversity; but, on the 
slightest suspicion of designs against liberty, or indeed in favour 
of the liberty of the subjects or slaves of the republic, the same 
virtuous people became capable of the most dreadful excesses, 
proscriptions, murders, civil wars, spoliations,—and, by a strange 
illusion, the perpetrators of these crimes fancied they were settin 
a pattern of heroic virtue. It ought always to be remembered, 
too, that a perfect equality of property is the necessary condi- 
tion or consequence of a perfect equality of political rights. 
Wherever universal suffrage is actually established, agrarian 
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laws may be expected to follow; yet an equal division of the 
land would be impossible in practice, if it were only from the 
smallness of the shares into which it would be split: and from 
this, as well as other causes, the property of the soil will ulti- 
mately fall into the hands of a despotic administrator, who dis- 
tributes the proceeds amongst the needy multitude. A Des- 
pot is thus the natural representative of the proletaires, who are 
the Sovereign: And stile his rule property gives few enjoy- 
ments, and subjects the possessor to cares and dangers, while 
poverty is independence. No man then will build or plant for 
posterity ; agriculture will be neglected, and famines ensue. In 
proportion as population diminishes, the remaining inhabitants 
find it more difficult to provide a scanty subsistence: Such was 
the state of Italy in the worst times of Rome, when the North- 
ern barbarians finally achieved its conquest;—and so it is in 
our own days at Algiers and Morocco. 

Notwithstanding all its vices, the Despotic form of govern- 
ment has in it the elements not only of durability, but of popu- 
larity also; for it coincides, in many things, with the apparent 
interest of the multitude, though carob not with their true 
interest, and favours their strongest propensities. ‘The rabble 
of Constantinople know no superior between them and the Sul- 
tan or his immediate vicegerents; no intermediate class of pro- 
prietors, with political rights from which they are vada 
neither a constitutional aristocracy, nor an aristocracy of birth, 
wealth, or talents. The whole population stands on a dead 
level, which the Despot alone overtops. From his eminent but 
unstable situation, he may stretch down his hand to any one in 
the crowd, and raise him up to power at once; or the multitude 
may lift up theirs to him and pull him down to their feet. 
Taxes under a despotic government are sparingly laid—this is 
one of its characteristics: Nations, it seems, can only yield a 
certain quantum of money and of obedience to such a govern- 
ment; and when it wants more of the one, it must be content- 
ed with less of the other. It is the hard, but necessary and not 
inglorious fate of the republican principle, in a well regulated 
monarchy, to check merely, and control rather than direct, the 
measures of the Government. If it governed habitually, it would 
as certainly change the monarchy into a republic, as the direct 
influence of the proletaires aoe change a republic as well as a 


monarchy into a wild democracy. Now it appears to us that 
the republican principle predominates at present in the French 
monarchy; and the transition from a republic to an arbitrary 
government is easier there than anywhere else, from the military 
pias of the nation—and because the 
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is not accompanied with an equal attachment to, or any fixed 
—— of civil liberty. 

A distinguished orator on the liberal side (General Foy), 
made lately in the Chamber of Deputies the following candid 
and spirited declaration of what the nation does not like, and of 
what it likes. 

‘ Les Francois n’ont pas l’esprit tourné a l’aristocratie; aprés la 
liberté et la gloire, ce qui va le mieux 4 leur inclination, c’est un seul 
entre tous, auguste, placé dans une sphere elevée, resplendissant de 
l’éclat de la nation a laquelle il commande.—Vous avez beau leur dire 
que les classes superieures sont la décoration d’un monarchie—que la 
perpetuité des familles assure la durée des empires, et que leur pre- 
ponderance est necessaire au maintien de la liberté—ils ne nous croi- 
ront pas; et leur incrédulité ne date pas d’hier. Notre histoire n’est 
que le récit de la longue guerre du Tiers Etat et de la royauté contre 
la noblesse—notre revolution est, il faut l’esperer, la derniere bataille 
de cette guerre, couronnée par le complet et glorieux affranchisse- 
ment du Tiers Etat. ’ 

This General might as well have said at once, that Bona- 
parte’s government is the only one his countrymen like, and are 
fit for! The French cannot divest themselves of the idea that 
an aristocracy is necessarily feudal, or necessarily composed of 
noblesse, or that the nobles have of course privileges; and it 
must be admitted, that their nobles have taken great pains to 
confirm these opinions. In that point of view, Spain, where 
the nobility have not yet quarrelled with the people, and have 
preserved their estates, and where the high dignitaries of the 
church are very popular, and in general deserving to be so by 
the exemplary simplicity of their lives, their learning, and their 
virtues, presents incomparably better bases for the establishment 
of civil liberty by a mixed monarchy, than the Zable rase of 
France, where the materials are to be recomposed from their 
simplest elements. 

A change of dynasty has been considered as the proper seal 
to a charter between king and people, the best pledge and token 
of its validity: And it is quite true that a new prince generally 
feels the necessity of making up for the deficiency of his title by 
the popularity of his measures. In France, however, from va- 
rious circumstances, such as the revolutionary tenure of a great 
proportion of the landed property—the prejudices against the 
noblesse which surrounds the throne, &c.—legitimacy actuall 
stands in the way of the present royal family; and as muc 
may be expected from them as a compensation for this new spe- 
cies of blemish in their title, as, under other circumstances, for 
the opposite defect. It is asserted, and we are inclined to think 
correctly, that any other prince but a Bourbon, provided he 
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was military and pleased the army, might dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies at any time, call no new one, and govern gently 
but arbitrarily par des ordonnances, with little opposition from 
the great mass of the people, and in defiance of the murmurs of 
the constitutional party. We certainly do not mean to insi- 
nuate that the Bourbons are, more than other princes, parti- 
cularly fond of the /:berty of the people: They may be still 
less 30; but they are peculiarly bound to respect it for their 
own sakes. Siz les Francois n’avoient pas de Bourbons il faudroit 
en faire, was the late remark of a man who assuredly cannot be 
suspected of any bias in their favour—the celebrated friend of 
Bentham, and editor of his works. 

The unfavourable results of the late elections are imputed by 
ene party to the Government itself. The principles of the 
Charter, it is said, have been reluctantly and tardily applied, 
with a bad grace, in a manner implying mistrust of the people, 
and with some degree of insincerity. The few coming amon 
the many must make up their minds to trust them. Henry IV. 
entered Paris, after the siege, bareheaded and unarmed ; yet he 
was a conqueror, which his descendants are not! It is observ- 
ed, on the other hand, that the faction opposed to the Bour- 
bons evinced from the beginning such a fixed determination to 
overturn them at any rate, as to justify a reluctance on their 
part to deliver themselves up into the hands of implacable ene- 
mies. Ever since the dissolution of the Ultra Chamber in 1816, 
the Government has been moving—slowly, perhaps, and unwil- 
Jingly—but still it has been moving wD the principles of 
this party. This, however, was not enough for their impati- 
ence: It seemed indeed as if they would have been better pleas- 
ed with better grounds to be displeased. 'The Bourbons have 
pardoned as many enemies as would have established a reputa- 
tion for clemency in twenty kings of the old regime ;—yet they 
are accused de n’avoir rien oublié! Civil liberty, such as it is 
in France, dates from their restoration,—-yet i/s ont rien ap= 
pris !—The very abuse with which the press teems against their 
government, and the severity with which its measures are pub- 
licly convassed, contradict these exaggerations. 

French writers are fond of drawing comparisons between their 
institutions and ours. The following is an eloquent summary 
of their opinions. 

‘ Une des chances les plus heureuses qui pit ren¢ontrer la ré- 
volution de la Grande Bretagne a été, sans contredit, de s’operer 
par la prémiere classe de l'ordre social. Des résistances opimiatres 
lui ont été ainsi epargnées, et l’exécution, en rencontrant moins d’ob- 
stacles, n’a pas eu 4 se défendre des écarts et de l’exagération qui 
suceédent aux efforts d’une nombreuse réunion d’hommes. II est ar- 
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rivé de 1a que le parti aristocratique, ou celui de la grande propriété, 
s’est trouvé place de plein droit en téte des intérets populaires. Cette 
circonstance a été trés-favorable au repos de ce royaume, a la suite 
de ses troubles politiques ; la querelle n’ayant existé qu’entre le tréne 
et les grands, son issue n’a point laissé d’orages aprés elle. C’est une 
chose dont nous sommes forcés de convenir: mais de quelque avan- 
tage qu’aient été de pareils antécédens, l’observateur attentif n’y dé- 
couvrira-t-il pas le principe de ce mal aise qui travaille actuellement 
la Grande Bretagne? En effet, la révolution, s’y exécutant par une 
classe déja puissante, a bien pu répandre des germes de prosperité 
dans le sein de la nation qui y a accédé plus qu'elle ne I’a faite ; mais 
ses principaux bénéfices ont di appartenir a ses fondateurs. Oi le 
regne d'un seul a cessé, le regne multiplié des grands a prévalu. Ré- 
unis dans un petit nombre de mains, les richesses et les emplois pub- 
lics s'y sont concentrés encore davantage. La nation Anglaise a dé- 
cuplé le produit de ses terres et celui des objets importés dans son ile 
par Je travail industriel de ses machines et de ses manufactures ; elle a 
couvert les mers des deux mondes de ses vaisseaux avec une telle pro- 
fusion, que l’on a cru voir sortir de la Tamise la Grande Bretagne elle- 
méme transformée en une multitude de villes flottantes ; l'Indoustan 
est devenu sa conquéte et sa province, comme les quartiers St. Ger- 
main et St. Honoré sont les faubourgs de Paris; ses comptoirs do- 
minent tous les rivages et tous les archipels ; enfin, l’Angleterre ex- 
iste presque partout sur le globe ; et cet immense mouvement de vie, 
qui déborde a deux mille lieues de distance, s’exécute au seul pro- 
fit d'un trés-petit nombre d’hommes connus sous le nom de Lords ou 
de marchands Anglais! Sur cette ile, dont l’empire est si prodigi- 
eusement étendu, le peuple est-il heureux? Le peuple trouve-t-il 
dans la forme de son gouvernement, de vraies garanties d’une situa- 
tion qu’il puisse cherir et d’une independance honorable? Je ne le 
crois pas. Admiré au-dehors, il manque de pain chez lui; redouté 
dans |’Inde et sur plusieurs points de l'Europe, il tremble au milieu 
de ses murailles ; il fait mouvoir des milliers de machines, et ses mal- 
heureux artisans restent les bras croises ; il est glorieux de sa terre 
natale ; et pour ne pas y expirer de faim, il va étre bientdt reduit a 
lafuir. A quoi attribuer ces contrastes déplorables de grandeur fac- 
tice et de misere réelle, si ce n’est pas a une chose dont nous sommes 
heureusement préservés—que notre révolution a eloignée de nous pour 
un temps indefini, et que par des vues fausses et courtes on voudroit 
établir. 

‘ Ai-je besoin de nommer la grande propriété au nom de laquelle 
on nous prepare des innovations qui gateraient notre avenir, et cor- 
romproient un présent auquel il ne manque que de savoir apprecier 
ce qu'il renferme de bon et d’honorable? En vain vous tourmenter- 
€z vous pour établir hors de la chambre des pairs des prééminences 
aristocratiques dans notre beau royaume. Li ’esprit de ses habitans 
vous repousse, et la Providence elle-eméme a donné un dementi a 
votre doctrine funeste en disséminant les propriétés. Quatre millions 
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d’hommes possedent aujourd’hui les terres en France! Rendez en 
—_ au ciel, dont la sagesse assure ainsi le repos des temps qui 

orment encore dans les saintes obscurités de ses décrets. N’allez pas 
hater Jes jours de la dissolution des empires par la puissance de quel- 
ques-uns, et le dénuement hideux du plus grand nombre. Voyez la 
lepre de la Grande-Bretagne—jetez les yeux sur ses deux millions de 
mendians, et aimez votre pays, tel qu'une puissance préservatrice la 
fait. Gémissez, si vous le voulez encore, sur les malheurs de notre 
révolution ; mais au moins recueillez en le fruit. N’a-t-il pas été 
assez chérement payé pour ne pas le fouler aux pieds? La coupe 
du bonheur et de la joie, aprés bien des peines, est presentée a beau- 
coup ; il n’y a qu'une main méchante qui puisse repousser le vase et 
renverser la liqueur.” 

We shall certainly not undertake the defence of our poor- 
laws ;—they are the result of a humane but mistaken policy, 
grown into an intolerable abuse. Yet we must be permitted 
to observe, that there have been laws for the compulsory relief 
of the poor in all countries; and we find them at this moment 
in full operation in Switzerland. At Paris, however, the evil 
seems at its height; public documents show, that there are in 
that city considerably more than one hundred thousand indi- 
viduals, or more than one-seventh of the whole population, who 
receive support from public charity ; and it is, if possible, a still 
more appalling fact, that one-third of the inhabitants of that 
splendid and luxurious metropolis, dies in its hospitals. * The 
number of common beggars about the streets of Paris, and on 
the high roads of France, is beyond all comparison greater than 
with us. 

Our elections, it is said, are corrupt.—It would be nearer the 


* The Rapport au Conseil General des Hospices, &c. &c. states the 
number of sick admitted into the different hospitals of Paris, in 10 
years, from 1804 to 1814, to have been $352,913 dead 47,861 

hose admitted into the different hospices . 

during the same period - - \ 50,464 dead 12,577 


403,377 60,438 
Another official rapport for the two last years, shows a great increase. 
42,442 individuals have been admitted in the different hospitals and 
hospices of the capital in the year 1818. 7043 have died ; and the 
total number of deaths at Paris has been 22,382. In 1819, 7,310 
have died in the hospitals and hospices, out of a total number of 
deaths at Paris of 22,137. 

The number of individuals more or less assisted at public expense 
at Paris, has been for the first period of 10 years, 104,000 annually ; 
fn 1818, the number was 108,742, including 17,247 foundlings. 
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truth to call them inconsistent, irregular and strange; and we are 
very far from saying that the system does not require improve- 
ment: yet when foreigners, who profess liberal opinions in polities, 
see sind menibers as Mr Tierney, Mr Brougham, and Sir James 
Mackintosh, returned for boroughs in the immediate dependence 
of the high aristocracy, they might pause before they ventured to 
pass an indiscriminate censure upon anomalies that frequently 
lead to such results. Their own mode of elections has cers 
tainly not the rust of antiquity to plead in extenuation of any 
of its defects; yet we are told that Corsica, with less than forty. 
electors, sends two members to the Chamber of Deputies, 
while Paris, with nine thousand electors, sends only eight; that 
the Department of the Basses Pyrenées, with less than four hun- 
dred electors, sends three members, while the Zarn, with more 
than 1200 electors, sends only two; and many other strange, 
but harmless irregularities, in the application of the law. 

As to our mobs and riots, again, it is obvious to remark, that 
a people constantly agitated by the publication of all sorts of 
opinions, and among whom every demagogue is at liberty to 
fling his firebrand—a people fully aware of its own importance, 
naturally impatient of any superior, and laudably jealous of 
power—may run intd excesses of which the ready slaves of any 
tyrant who shows them the point of a bayonet can have no no-~ 
tion. Artificers, too, long accustomed to a plentiful and luxu- 
rious mode of living; may beeome unruly and factious, when 
the sources of their enjoyments happen to be momentarily dried 
upy by events out of the power of man to control. If the lat- 
ter had never known the indulgences of wealth, and the former 
never felt the pride of independence, they would bear their evils 
in silence, like the poor and the oppressed of other countries. 
Foreigners are apt to be misled by what they read in our news- 
papers, or hear from our own travellers. Complaints against 
the Government, and dismal forebodings about the loss of liber- 
ty, are nowhere so frequent and so loud as in those countries 
where there is on the whole the least reason for such appre- 
hensions. 

One half of the population of France are proprietors of the 
soil, while little more than one sixth of ours are so. We have 
already admitted thiis superiority of our neighbours over us, and 
wish the salutary measure of the restoration of cottages and gar- 
den ground, which have alinost disappeared, may be extensively 
adopted by our great landed proprietors, in order that the si- 
tuation of their dabourers may be assimilated to that of the 


‘French peasantry, as far as is desirable. It is, however, well 


worth observing, and every impartial observer acquainted with 
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the two countries will admit, that the respective dwellings of 
our agricultural labourers, and the French proprietors, form a 
striking contrast, in point of neatness and comfort, wholly in fa- 
vour ofthe former. The difference, however, is ecsily cniislaial : 
nearly the whole time of the English /abourer’s wife is dedicated to 
domestic employments; while the wife of the French proprietor 
labours with him in the fields: the latter, in looks and manners, 
might be taken for the servant of the former. ‘The fact is, that 
the far greatest number of the French proprietors are not much 
better off than our labourer, the salutary feeling of property 
excepted. The further subdivision of that property, already so 
divided, threatens the most serious consequences; such as the 
total want of capital for any improvement—the total want of 
resources in years of scarcity—the difficulty of finding indivi- 
duals with sufficient leisure, and in circumstances sufficiently 
independent, to accept offices of public trust without emolu- 
ment, or for whom the emolument would not become the first 
and only object. The class of landed proprietors, thus lower- 
ed, will become more and mere subordinate to the trading and 
manufacturing class, which will be at no very distant period the 
only governing class in France. 

The general application of the principle of the division of 
labour, and the rapid improvements of machines, may have 
multiplied the produce of our industry faster than the reduced 
markets of the world required, and encouraged our manufac- 
turing population beyond the safe and permanent means of sub- 
sistence. The system of large farms, preferable undoubtedly 
on the score of net proceeds, may also have repressed our ru- 
ral population too suddenly; but the same spirit which led to 
the excessive application of wholesome principles, will infalli- 
bly correct the abuse of them. We think ourselves warranted 
in saying, that most of the abuses and troublesome results of 
our institutions, may be traced directly to some principle of ex- 
uberant vigour shooting beyond the mark; they are the price 
we pay for overbalancing advantages—the wrong side of a good 

vernment; and the reasoning of those who condemn them on 
Shae account, would prove, if admitted, that a bad government 
is the best ! 

The Constituent Assembly wanted to give France a monarchy 
without intermediate powers—a Royal democracy—the very name 
implying a false conception of the thing. A republic followed 
of course; and what republic, every body knows! The same 
idea is still afloat in the same heads in France. ‘Those among 
them who tolerate a constitutional aristocracy, maintain that the 


‘Chamber of Peers is that aristocracy, These Peers have been 
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chosen at different times on the spur of the occasion, for the 
sake of their individual votes in the Chamber—some from the 
old nobility, some from the new ;—the poorest for life only— 
the richest (those who can secure ten thousand francs a year, 
by a settlement on real estate, or in the funds, to their poste- 
rity) for ever. Those who were Senators under Bonaparte, re- 
tain their salary of 24,000 franks a year (1000/. Sterling); the 
others have had smaller pensions assigned to them, more or less 
as pleased the King. Most of them live obscurely at Paris; 
very few are known out of that capital, or have any interest ot 
influence in the country; and we are persuaded that the con- 
stitutional fine cloak, hat and plume, @ la Henri IV., might 
be shifted to the heads and shoulders of any other set of wor- 
thy old gentlemen, without the nation finding out that the actors 
in this dramatic representation of an aristocracy had been chang- 
ed. The poengie hes been defined the legal and privileged repre~ 
sentation of the natural aristocracy of the country without pri~ 
vileges; but if the latter do not exist in the country, the peer- 
age represents nothing. Aristocrats without an aristocracy, the 
peers of France are a mere fiction of the law. 

The natural aristocracy of a country cannot be created by 
laws ; for confidence is not a legal privilege, but must be won 
fairly from the good will:of those who have it to grant. Indi- 
viduals in affluent circumstances, residing habitually on their 
estates in the country, and devoting their time without remu- 
neration to the service of their fellow-citizens, in the municipal 
and provincial administration—on juries—as justices of the 
peace—supplying the poor with work, and the rich with a- 
musement—affording advice and protection to all in inferior 
condition—liberal in their private transactions with their neigh= 
bours—able and willing to defend the rights of the people on 
all occasions ;—those, and those only, are the natural aristo- 
cracy of a free country: And their claims as candidates for the 
ee branch of the Legislature, are not weaker, in a po- 
itical point of view, for being founded principally on mere 
eee gratitude: For, of all the motives by which votes can 
e determined in any country, this is perhaps, on the whole, 
the least exceptionable, and the most beneficial in its conse+ 
uences. Such an aristocracy, far from alarming the pride of 
the people, affords it a continual gratification. It is not ob- 
noxious, for it does not govern. Continually recruited from 
the people, by the acéession of the great and the good, or at 
least of the skilful and fortunate, this popular aristocracy is in- 
debted, for its weight with the Crown, to its influence over the 
people, and, for its es over the people, to a friendly in- 
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tercourse with them. Instead of rebuilding it thus from the 
foundation, the friends of an aristocracy, in France, begin from 
the third storey :—no wonder if it should not stand. 

A judicious organization of municipal and departmental ad~ 
ministration, would tend to establish, in the great mass of the 
people of France, hitherto so loose and unconnected, that 
mutual correspondence of parts, and aggregation of interests, 
which can alone give solidity and duration to liberal institutions. 
—People who are not trusted with the administration of the 
internal affairs of their own village, and are under perpetual 
guardianship for their most trifling concerns, can scarccly be 
deemed competent to choose the deputies who are to legislate 
for the whole nation. 

When the feudal nobility ceased to be an object of dread un- 
der Louis XIV., the commons began to excite some jealousy , 
and the doctrines of the Reformation, which subjected church 
authority to popular scrutiny, served as a warning to political 
rulers. The institution of intendans of provinces, or rather the 
extension of their powers, by which that of corporations and mu- 
nicipal administrators was abridged, preceded, by two years, the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But the municipal offices 
of maires, conseillers, echevins, capitouls, &c. &c., did not cease 
to be elective by the communes till 1771, when government sud- 
denly assumed the right of disposing of them for money, unless 
where the towns or communes redeemed their right by pur- 
chase. Things remained in that situation—till the Revolution, 
suppressing all existing institutions, substituted to these venal 
officers new ones elected by every man paying taxes to the 
amount of three days’ labour. The municipality of Paris, elected 
in this manner, and composed of 147 members, presided by the 
Mayor, was destined to act a notorious part in the worst times 
of he Revolution : But the Convention, dreading even the aris- 
tocraty of the democracy, soon deprived the municipal magis- 
trates in the provinces of the local administration. It was after- 
wards restored to them for a while; to disappear again before 
the system of universal centralization established by Bonaparte 
—in whose time it remained a dead letter in the code, explained 
away, as all his laws were, by the supposed interests of his des- 
potism. The smallest want of the smallest commune was refer- 
red to the central power.—The repairs of a bridge, for exam~- 
ple, across a brook in a remote village, required the following 


preliminary steps. 1. There was a petition to the mayor; 


2. The mayor applied to the swb-prefet ; 3. He obtained of the 
prefet permission for the municipal council to assemble; 4. The 
municipal eouncil being assembled, appointed commissaries, (er- 
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perts) ; 6. The commissaries reported ; 6. The municipal coun- 
cil deliberated, and sent the opinion to the sub-prefet, and he to 
the prefet ; 7. The prefet applied to the minister of the interior ; 
8. He to his Imperial Majesty, giving an opinion on the case ; 
9. His Imperial Majesty affixed his signature, and the paper went 
to the Consei} d’ Etat, section de Pintérieur ; 10. The president of 
the section of the interior appointed a rapporteur ; 11. The latter 
explained the business to his section ; 12. The business was call- 
ed up in due time before the Conseil d’ Etat, a decision obtained, 
and sent back to the secretary of state, who sent it to the minis- 
ter of the interior, who sent it to the prefet, who sent it to the 
sub-prefet, who sent it to the mayor, who gave permission for the 
bridge over the brook to be repaired !—Any mistake in point of 
form, the omission of a stamp or other irregularity in any of 
these proceedings, made it necessary to begin the whole process 
anew. Of all the authorities consulted, not one knew any thing 
about the matter, except the mayor and municipal council ; and 
the whole might as well have been left to these local authorities. 
The proceeds of the octrois of towns, or municipal duties, al- 
though levied expressly for local purposes, were always remitted 
to Paris; and the money necessary to defray local expenses sent 
back again from Paris, where no proper check could exist on 
either receipts or disbursements. When Holland belonged to 
Bonaparte, it was necessary to send to Paris, before a dyke, the 
state of which threatened the whole country with submersion, 
could be repaired. 

This omnipresent administration of despotism, we are sorry 
to say, has been preserved entire under the restored dynasty ; 
and the people are so fashioned to it, that they scarcely suspect 
its existence, while in fact shackled in many respects beyond 
what they were under the old monarchy. Many a worthy loa 
geois de Paris, going to St. Cloud or Versailles with his family, 
thinks it necessary at this day to provide himself with a passport ; 
and in fact any body without one is liable to be arrested by the 
first gendarme or agent de police he meets; and, if not sent to 
prison, he is indebted for the favour to their forbearance, and to 
his own ready acknowledgement of their authority. Industry 
is far more free in France than it was of old; and that is almost 
the only instance of freedom resulting from a revolution which 
has produced so much equality in the mode of subjection. 

The consequence of the system of centralization is, that the 
time of a French secretary of state is so entirely taken up with 
details, that he has none to give to the general direction of 
affairs; and the number not only of his clerks, but of his bu 
reaus is so great, that he scarcely knows them all, their prope 
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functions, or indeed his own ;—and all this is to enable him to 
do so imperfectly for the people, what they might do so much 
better for themselves. The following remark of Mr Necker 
shows that these evils were established and felt even in his time. 
‘ En ramenant a Paris tous les fils de l’administration,’ (said he in 
his Memoire sur les Administrations Provinciales,) ‘il se trouve 
§ que c’est dans le lieu ot l’on ne sait que par des rapports 
 éloignés, ot l’on ne croit qu’a ceux d’un seul homme, ot I’on 
‘ n’a a le temps d’approfondir, qu’on est obligé de diriger 
* et de discouter toutes les parties d’exécution appartenantes a 
* 500 millions d’impositions, subdivisés de mille manieres, par 
€ les formes, les espéces, et les usages.’ 

There is at Paris a small set of speculative politicians called 
doctrinuires, and sometimes niais (noodles), by those who 
mean to speak of them civilly; for the champions of the two 
great parties which divide the State give them much harsher 
names. ‘These politicians object to a system of election found- 
ed solely on a certain rate of property, which, be it high or 
low, gives electors all of one sort—and exhibits a narrow line 
drawn as it were through the nation, excluding, either in direct 
terms or otherwise, all who do not come exactly under it. In- 
sterd of this, they would prefer a system of elections classing 
together similar interests, and gtving to each cluster its special 
representation. We incline decidedly to their opinion ; and the 
difficulties in the way of realizing it would be no reason for 
despairing of success, with a people less impatient and less pre- 
juiliced. Without entering here upon the practical means of 
attaining this end, we shall only say, that a good system of mu- 
nicipal administration appears the first step requisite. Some 
permanency of property is equally essential: Tor the entire 
dispersion of families has not only an immoral but impolitic 
tendency. The father of a family, with a moderate landed pro- 
perty, and several sons, is obliged to send them to seek their 
fortune, end remains alone in his latter days, with the melancho- 
ly prespect of his house and fields being sold to strangers the 
moment he is dead, and the proceeds divided among impatient 
co-heirs, to whom it will afford but a momentary assistance. 
The main incitement to a country life is thus destroyed, while 
there can be no permanent connexion between the class of elec- 
tors und that of candidates. ‘The latter accordingly are found 
mostly at Paris, and the former in their villages; so that the 
jdea of personal choice, or attachment, is utterly excluded. 

By the present French code, the father of a family may dis- 
pose of one-half of his property by will, if he leaves only one 
child—of one-third, if he leaves two—of one-fourth, if he leaves 
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a greater number ; the remainder being divided equally among 
the children. This arrangement seems to reconcile the natural 
claims of younger children, and the political claim of the eld- 
est son; for the former cannot be left destitute, and the latter 
may preserve the family estate from partition, if he is enabled, 
by the father’s using this limited wg of testation in his favour, 
by the fortune of his wife, or other personal means, to pay off 
the portions of his brothers and sisters. The inhabitants of 
the left side of the Loire, accustomed to the Roman law, which 
favoured the eldest son, generally contrive in this way to pre- 
serve the family estate; while those on the right side of that 
river (pays coutumier), do not avail themselves of the provisions 
of the law. The feelings of parents, which must usually be a- 
verse to any difference between their children, are entitled to 
respect, and political considerations are of little avail against 
the claims of nature; yet as protection is not due to property 
on its own account, or for the benefit or pleasure of those alone 
who possess it, but for the advantage of society at large, the 
legislature might, with perfect propriety, make the provisions of 
the code obligatory instead of permissive. The right of pro- 
perty was emphatically denominated political by Montesquieu, 
meaning that it is not ey personal: At the same time, as a 
law at variance with public feelings and opinions can rarely be 
carried into effect, the adoption of sounder views must perhaps 
be left to time, and a dispassionate consideration of the subject. 

It appears to us that the final establishment of a good govern- 
ment in France now depends upon the people themselves, ra- 
ther than upon any new laws and institutions which might be 
imposed upon them. If they really wish for the permanent e- 
stablishment of civil liberty, they must consent to the sacrifices 
necessary to obtain it;—and, above all, they must wait in pa- 
tience for the gradual ripening of those institutions, and the de- 
velopment of those habits, interests, and feelings in the body 
of the nation, by which alone either the value of the present 
system, or the necessity or safety of any farther changes in it, 
can be ascertained, 





Art. II. Classificazione Delle Rocce secondo i piu, Celebri Au- 
tori. Per servire allo studio della Geologia. Milano, 1814. 
Duodecimo. 480 pp. 


[Ty our 45th Number, we took occasion to examine a work on 
the classification of Rocks from the pen of Mr Pinkerton, 
and to point out the insufficiency of the author for the task which 
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he had undertaken. It is scarcely necessary to inform our geo- 
logical readers of the oblivion into which that work has de- 
servedly fallen. ‘The ardour with which this particular branch 
of science has since been cultivated, had led us to hope, that 
the blank in this most indispensable part of its elementary 
knowledge would, ere this, have been supplied by some one of 
those who are now ardently pressing forward in this course in 
Britain. Nothing however has yet been done in this country; 
and it is chiefly with a view to excite the industry of those who 
may be possessed of the information required for such a work, 
that we are induced to notice the present compilation. 

It may perhaps appear extraordinary to our readers, that 
while our presses have groaned under the Systems of Minera- 
logy which have been produced in such rapid succession for the 
last few years, no arrangement of Rocks has been formed, ex- 
cept the abortive production above mentioned. ‘This dearth, 
or rather, absence of such works, is, however, not difficult of 
explanation. Excepting the collection of Essays which stands 
at the head of this article, and some others of no greater mo- 
ment, which it is unnecessary to mention, no systems of this 
nature have been published from which our makers of books 
could have borrowed their materials: And these Essays are 
not of a nature to admit either of being reconcocted or gar- 
bled by the compilers whose motto is § nil dictum quod non 
dictum prius.’ ‘There are not, on this subject, the Lectures 
of Werner, nor the System of Haiiy, into which the manu- 
facturer of a voluminous work may dig for his materials:— 
he must have recourse to the great miue of Nature—a mine 
closed to those * homines trium literarum,’ whose talents are 
limited to the art of § pouring out of one phial into another,’ 
and who, when they have transposed a few specimens from the 
top to the bottom of a cabinet, imagine that they have madea 
wonderful progress in science. Let us but see one tolerable 
arrangement of rocks, and we venture to predict, that no long 
time will elapse before similar works will swarm around us; 
from the bulk of two or three 8vo volumes, to that of the mini- 
kin productions of Mr Mawe. 

The present work contains the Essays of Brongniart, De la 
Métherie, Tondi (published by Lucas), and Brochant,—names 
well known to our geological readers; together with an appen- 
dix on volcanic rocks, comprising the schemes of Dolomicu, 
Thomson, Haiiy, and Faujas de St Fond. We shall attend 
principally to the four first authors, who have treated that 
part of the subject which is the most general and important: 
of the latter Essays, a bricf notice will suffice. Of these four, 
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the two first have adopted an arrangement founded on Minera- 
logical principles, or on the mineral characters of the rocks, 
whether simple or compound: while the two latter have ar- 
ranged ‘the rocks which they describe, according to the order 
or the analogies which they hold in nature towards each other, 
and to the general structure of the earth; thus adopting a Geo- 
logical, instead of a mineralogical principle of arrangement. 
Each system has its advantages, and each has its inconve- 
niences; and as we are of opinion that the whole question of 
present utility and future improvement hinges upon the choice 
which is here open to us, we shall take the liberty of examin- 
ing this part of the subject in some detail. 

Our readers who are conversant with the works of these se- 
veral authors, will not be surprised to learn that Brongniart 
alone has given the reasons for preferring a mineralogical to a 
geological method. ‘These are detailed at some length in his 
prefatory observations. De la Métherie propounds his ar- 
rangement without defending it; and the other two, though not 
with equal vigour, follow, as is usual with the pupils of that 
school, in the infallible track which leads from F reyberg through 
all the obscure regions of nature. If we shall be ‘found to 
coincide with them in the principle of arrangement, it is not 
because, like them, we have drank of the ‘ fons Caballinus ;? 
but because we approve of the principle which the sagacity, 
rather than the philosophy, of W erner, has led him to ‘adopt. 
‘To that sagacity, to his persevering industry and accuracy in 
minutie, we are always ready to render justice; but we must 
be permitted to express our doubts of his capacity for gene- 
ralization, or for those wide views without which no man ever 
emerged from the haberdashery of experiment or observa- 
tion. It has been said, that ¢ Si Dominus Deus non fecisset 
Papam inf libilem, Domines Deus non fuisset discretus;’ and 
the same maxim appeared for some time to be adopted by the 
pupils of this celebrated school. But Jack and Martin have 
begun to cut off the epaulettes; and we trust, in no long time, 
to see the reformation established on the more solid basis of ex- 
tended observation and cautious generalization. 

Rocks,’ says Brongniart, ‘ may be considered under two differ- 
ent views ; first, according to their composition, that is, according 
to the nature, the quantity (or proportion), and the disposition of 
the substance of which they are formed ; secondly, according to their 
position, or to the places which they occupy in the structure of the 
globe, and the analogies or relations which they bear. to each other. 
From these considerations there result two principles of classifica- 
tion; and we shall proceed to consider,’ &c. &c. The arguments 
for and against the two principles of arrangement are then bricl- 
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ly stated: But as we do not consider that the excellent author 
has examined this subject with much care or affection, we shall 
not proceed with our extract, but rather endeavour to lay be- 
fore our readers our own views of this important question. 

A classification of rocks on a Mineralogical principle must 
unquestionably be considered, in one sense at least, as a natu 
ral arrangement; associating those combin&tions of minerals 
which are actually found in nature, just as in the organized 
world we associate certain combinations of forms. It may also 
be contrived in such a manner as to distinguish the simple from 
the compound rocks, and thus to refer the former to their pro- 
per places in the system of mineralogy; while it is more exclu- 
sively occupied in the classification of the latter. 

As, in nature, the same compounds occur in different Geolo- 
gical positions, it follows, that any arrangement on a Geological 

rinciple must involve repetitions, which cannot occur in one 
oe on mineralogical characters. It is also evident, that 
from the present imperfect state of the science, much must be 
assumed or conjectured respecting the general order of succes 
gion among rocks, and the analogies which they bear to each 
other; so that, to a certain degree, every geological arrange- 
ment must be hypothetical, while no hypothesis is involved in a 
mineralogical one. 

Were a sufficiently extensive nomenclature provided and re- 
ceived, it is evident that a mineralogical arrangement would 
furnish a name for every rock; and that it would thus be ena- 
bled accurately to limit the same term to the same compound, 
whatever might be its position in nature. ‘To all which advan- 
tages it may lastly be added, that the knowledge of rocks clas- 
sified on this principle, demands no geological investigations ; 
and is open to every one who has acquired the previous know- 
ledge of minerals in their simple state. 

Now we most readily admit, that, as far as the mineral his- 
tory of the species or varieties of rocks is concerned, a mine 
ralogical classification is the best that could be adopted ; and 
that it would, if perfect, materially facilitate the examination 
or description of a cabinet of specimens. Such a classification 
could only, however, be considered as part of a system of mi- 
neralogy. As yet, all these systems must be considered as artifi- 
cial; classing, in the manner most convenient for investigation, 
those substances of which the obscure and involved affinities have 
as yet prevented all possibility of a natural arrangement. If 
the simple rocks, therefore, are to be described among the sim 
ple minerals, as in the system of Brongniart, the compound, 
to yender the system uniform, should be enumerated in the ca- 
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talogue of accidents to which each mineral is liable with re- 
spect to mixture or association. If this be not adopted to its 
full extent, it is obvious that rocks, objects of such importance, 
not only in the history of the earth, but in that of the minerals 
themselves, become separated into two distinct works or cata- 
logues. As it is also not uncommon for a single mass of rock 
to be compounded in one place and simple in another, it would 
be necessary to search for it in two distinct catalogues; and pos- 
sibly, in the imperfect state to which all new arrangements must 
be subject, in the works of two different authors. 

The difficulties to which we have just alluded, which have 
hitherto prevented us from establishing a natural, and at the 
same time an useful classification of minerals, interfere even in 
a greater degree with any attempts to form a natural and an 
useful arrangement of rocks on a mineralogical basis. The 
most important characters of these are frequently to a consider 
able degree independent of the minerals which enter into their 
composition. Not unfrequently, also, a rock will retain all its 
most essential qualities, although undergoing considerable mi- 
neralogical changes, by the loss of one, or the acquisition of 
another substahce. It must also be evident, that the capricious, 
and almost endless modes in which the minerals that constitute 
rocks are intermixed, would lead to an enumeration of species 
that would confound the student by its excess, or, if curtailed, 
defeat the object of the contriver. 

It is, therefore, an important defect in such a classification, 
that it bears no necessary relation to some of the most interest~ 
ing characters of rocks. But it is also difficult to propose any 
mineralogical method which is uniform and unexceptionable ; 
even were we to overlook the advantages derived from one which 
should fulfil that condition to which we have just alluded, Let 
us suppose, for example, that the presence of some particular 
mineral is made the ground of association. In such a case, it 
is evident, that substances most widely separated, not only in 
their natural affinities, but even in their characters as mere spe- 
cimens, or rocks, may be associated together ; since the mine- 
rals which enter into their composition are very few, and are 
repeated under many different combinations throughout a great 
number of rock species. We need not quote examples to the 
geological reader of the confusion that would thus ensue, for 
example, by assuming either quartz, mica, or felspar, as the 
common bond of a class, or of any inferior division. 

If, again, the predominance of some one mineral be mada 
the groundwork of a division, it is easy to see that the same 
yock might be separated into different classeg or subdivisions of 
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an inferior kind. This, for example, would often happen in 
the case of granite ; which may contain in excess any one of the 
different minerals that enter into its composition. 

In the next place, let it be imagined that the /exture of a rock is 
assumed as a common bond of union, and it will be equally ap- 
parent, that under the granitic, the porphyritic, or the schistose, 
cognate substances may be widely separated, and those which 
are entirely different in other more essential circumstances be 
associated. ‘The same reasoning applies to any attempt to ar- 
range rocks according to the number of the substances of which 
they are composed. “Thus, if a binary, or a ternary propor- 
tion be made the groundwork of any association, similar effects 
will follow; as it is not unfrequent for the same rock to vary in 
the number of its ingredients. It would be abundantly easy 
to illustrate all these objections by a reference to well-known 
rocks ; but the enumeration is scareely required, and would ex- 
tend these remarks too far. It must, indeed, be obvious, that 
any mineralogical arrangement, even should it combine all these 
methods in the most careful manner, must in a great degree 
be arbitrary ; and that it must hold out the shadow, rather than 
the substance, of a natural method. 

If we even imagine such a system to be perfected, it is evi- 
dent, as we have hinted above, that it would require a very nu- 
merous, as well as an appropriate set of terms; and this, as far 
as it has been executed by the able author who stands first in 
the work under review, it actually does. Let us consider, then, 
how this would affect geological descriptions, the principal ok- 
ject for which a knowledge of rocks is required. There is no 
necessary relation between the composition of a rock and its 
place i in the order of nature; and m: any varieties of composi- 
tion, as we have just seen, occur in the same mass of rock,— 
as in the familiar instances of the porphy ries and gneiss. Many 
terms would, therefore, be required i in such cases, to describe 
one geological fact, or one set of connexions; and it would also 
follow in other instances, that such connexions would appear 
to be implied where they did not exist; merely in consequence 
of the terms by which rocks, similar in composition, but dif- 
ferent in ceologic ‘al characters, were designated. The circum- 
locutions nnd difficulties that would follow, in the first of these 
vases, and the confusion that would result in the latter, are too 
ebvious to be stated. 

There is another objection to a mineralogical arrangement, 
which appears to us of no small importance. It renders of 
equal value trose rocks which are rare, and in some measure 
accidental, and those which are of the greatest consequence and 
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interest, as far as the structure of the earth, or the nataral his+ 
tory of these substances, is concerned. The most rare modifi- 
cations, the most limited varieties, would thus claim as much at- 
tention as those which are the most constant and the most com- 
mon; while differences, which may be of the greatest importance 
in geological science, but would not excite much attention from 
their mineralogical composition, may thus oe with much. less 
notice than they demand. Hornblende schist will furnish the 
reader with an easy illustration of this remark. In the same 
Geological connexions it may be simple, or it may contain a few 
particles of felspar ; but, according to a Mineralogical system, it 
must be designated by two distinct terms; and, what is worse, 
the simple rock will not even be found in the arrangement at all, 
but must be sought for among the simple substances in the sys- 
tem of mineralogy. ‘ 

If, therefore, in one sense, a mineralogical arrangement of 
rocks is natural, it is, in a much more important view, unnatural, 
or artificial; as it disjoins the wider and more interesting affini- 
ties by which these substances are connected with each other and 
with the general structure of the earth. Itis, in fact, an artificial. 
system, with the imposing appearance of a natural one; found- 
ed on a minute set of appearances, and negligent of the larger 
features, and the numerous important circumstances of aflinity, 
or difference, which prevail among the objects of its contempla- 
tion. ‘Thus it in some measure resembles the artificial arrange 
ments of the ancient botanists as compared with the more philo- 
sophical views of the moderns in their establishment of Natural 
Orders. Mineralogists, indeed, appear in this instance to have 
been misled by the example of Linnzeus, and by the valuable 
consequences that have resulted from his systems in the organiz-~ 
ed departments of natural history; forgetful of the important 
and radical differences by which these departments are distin- 
guished from the peculiar objects of their study. 

Were it possible to make any arrangement, however artifi- 
cial, which should facilitate the study of rocks as constituent 
parts of the earth’s structure, it would form a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the geologist, as well as to the collector of specimens. 
But if, in teaching the latter to arrange his cabinet, it misleads 
the former—it is injurious and not beneficial. In the present 
state of our knowlédge, it appears indeed a vain attempt, as 
well as an inconvenient and injurious sacrifice to the formalities 
of an imaginary logic. 

In proceeding to consider the comparative advantages and 
defects of a Geological arrangement of Rocks, we think that the 
authors under review have not been sufliciently careful in dis~ 
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tinguishing between the study of minerals and that of the struc- 
ture of the earth. The connexion of the former with the latter 
is doubtless an important part of their history; but the know- 
ledge of minerals can never form a proper basis for the arrange- 
ment of the great masses of which our globe is composed. If 
our sole object in the study of rocks were a knowledge of 
their mineralogical composition, such an arrangement would 
doubtless be the best. But the main end of that study is to 
investigate their proportions, their gradations, their analogies, 
their mutual dependence or connexion, their order of succession 
and disposition—in short, their general relations of all kinds, 
to each other and to that structure which forms the object and 
business of geology: And this, as it appears to us, can only 
be attained by a classification founded on a geological basis. 
Such a classification has, for its foundation, the most extensive 
affinities and the most important characters of the objects to be 
arranged; and it thus in some measure resembles a classification 
of plants, according to their natural orders. While it instructs 
us in the history of rocks as constituent parts of the earth, it 
does not ental their history as mineral compounds: since 
we are enabled to combine with the former the most minute sub- 
divisions of varieties; and at the same time have it in our power 
to separate the accidental and unimportant from the constant 
and essential. It also appears to us that it affords equal facility 
for reference as a mineralogical arrangement, by the very sim- 
ple expedient of brief synoptic tables; thus combining their 
greater and their lesser analogies; their order in nature with 
their mineralogical affinities. 

It cannot however be denied, that the objections to such a 
system of arrangement are both numerous and weighty; and it 
is only by comparing these with the advantages now stated that 
we can be guided in our choice. 

The most formidable objection is the imperfect knowledge 
which we at present possess of the true order of rocks in nature. 
Whatever system therefore we adopt as the basis of such an 
arrangement, must confessedly be imperfect. But it may still 
be such as to be capable of perfection ; and it offers a basis not 
only susceptible of correction, but gradually increasing in cor- 
rectness; since every step adds something to the mass of facts 
on which it is founded. 

+ It must also be admitted, that a geological arrangement can- 
not be logically correct ; since it cannot be founded on one sim- 
ple and consistent principle. While the larger divisions are 
derivefl from the general order which rocks hold in nature, the- 
smaller are necessarily founded on mineralogical characters. 
3 
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Hence also follows this very obvious inconvenience, of rather 
irregularity, namely, that, as the latter are subject to the form- 
er, the same mineral compound may occur, as it in fact some- 
times does, in more than one of the larger or geological divi- 
sions. This defect appears at present irremediable; but, such 
as it is, it must be examined, like the system itself; not on logi- 
cal principles, but on the principle of utility. 

In the other departments of nature, the objects are, in gene 
ral, definite, constant, and connected by simple and invariable 
relations. A rigid adherence to an adopted system of arrange- 
ment thus becomes as useful as it is easy. It is the utility, in 
fact, rather than the consistency of any such system, which 
constitutes its merit, and in transferring to another class of ob- 
jects those rules to which, from their nature, they are not a- 
menable, we mistake the end for the means. This is to be an- 
xious about words, and negligent of things. An arrangement of 
rocks ought in fact to be considered as a branch of geological 
science, and a history of their natural affinities, as far as that ie 
practicable. ‘To the elucidation of that science, all minor con- 
siderations ought to be rendered subservient; even at the risk 
of some inconsistencies of order, or the sacrifice of logical 
forms. Our first object should be to select that order of ar- 
rangement which is most useful: if an unexceptionable regu- 
larity could be superadded to utility, such a system would be 
perfect; but a precision which sade to no useful purpose is a 
mere piece of pedantry and delusion. 

We are by no means inclined to suppress the objections to a 
geological arrangement; on the contrary we are anxious to 
point them out, as they must be known before they can be re- 
medied: and we have therefore studied to add to those which 
Brongniart has suggested. ‘The number and value of these ob. 
jections will perhaps be rendered most apparent by examining 
the conditions required for a perfect geological arrangement, 
and by noting where these are defective. 

In the first place, the order of every rock in nature ought to. 
be known; and, to render such a system of arrangement per- 
fect, it ought also to be constant. Not only should every rock 
be constant in its geological relations, but its mineral ene 
ters should be definite and invariable. Further, it would be 
or that under every principal substance, whether it be 
called genus or species, a distinct set of varieties should be 
found, and under those only. 

But, unfortunately, no constant and definite order of succession 
among rocks has yet been discovered: and it is indeed now 
eertain, that no order can be assigned which is not subject to nu- 
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merous exceptions, both in the larger features, and in the minor 
details. Besides this, individual rocks are subject to frequent 
changes of. their mineralogical characters; ofien passing into 
each other by imperceptible gradations: an objection, how every 
which was already noticed as militating against a mineralogical 
arrangement. It is, lastly, a cause of great inconvenience, “ths at 
certain rocks, resembling each other in composition, are some- 
times found in situations far remote in ¢ geological connexion. 

We might have dwelt in greater det ail on these defects, and 
illustrated them by examples, but our limits do not adinit of it ; 
while to the geological reader, for whom alone such details could 
have any interest, it can scarcely be thought necessary. How- 
ever serious they may be considered, and however they may de- 
tract from the regul: arity or perfection of a geologic: al arrange- 
ment, they do not destroy its utility. Many of the defects ad- 
mit of a remedy, by adopting some repetitions, and by making 
some small sacrifices to order: trivial inconveniences, which still 
leave the classification in a great degree equally useful for prae 
tical purposes. 

Having thus acknowledged the defects of a Geological classi 
fication of rocks, as they have struck us, it is a justice due to 
Brongniart, and to others who are the advocates of a Minera- 
logical arrangement, to state their objections also; to most, if 
not all of which, we think we can make satisfactory replies, if 
indeed some of them have not already been anticipated in the 
preceding remarks. 

It is considered an objection, that the simple and compound 
rocks are included in the same arrangement; the description 
of the former being superfluous, as they have alre: ady been found 
in the mineralogical system. But we, on the contrary, consider 
this as an advantage; as the geological relations of these rocks 
are frequently the same, and as they often pass imperceptibly 
into each other. Even admitting the propriety of describing 
the simple rocks in a system of mineralogy, great inconvenience 
must follow from omitting them in a classification of rocks; from 
causes too obvious to require mention. 

In some instances in nature, the same rock occurs in two dis- 
tinct geological positions, as we have already noticed; and it 
is therefore considered as an objection that it would appear in 
two places in a geological arrangement. The inconvenience, such 
as it is, appears to us very trifling, and indeed admits of an easy 
remedy by some method of reference. But we even consider 
the arrangement as advantageous in this case; since it is an im- 
portant part of the geological history of a rock, to know that it 
occurs under different positions and in different associations. 
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It is further objected, that a geological arrangement is hypo- 
thetical and difficult of application. Every day diminishes the 
validity of this objection; and it will cease altogether whenever 
the science shall be perfected. But it may be retorted also, on 
the other hand, that if the rival system is free from hypothesis, 
it is only because it labours under the much greater defect of 
excluding the natural affinities of rocks, and is thus nearly use- 
less for the purposes of science. 

The last objection which appears to possess any weight, is, 
that different mineral compounds are sometimes enumerated 
under one name, and the same compounds under different 
names. This certainly is an evil by no means irremediable ; 
but it is a question how far, in the present state of the sci- 
ence, it admits of a remedy without introducing still greater 
inconveniences. It involves the difficult question of a nomen- 
clature: a difficulty from which the mineralogical method 
is not exempt, and which, if we are to judge from Brongniart’s 
attempt, it has by no means overcome. In a nomenclature 
merely mineralogical, the multiplication of names could pro- 
duce no great inconvenience beyond that arising from their 
numbers. As in mineralogy, it would merely serve to regulate 
and describe a cabinet of specimens. A nomenclature founded 
on mineralogical characters, is indeed perhaps necessarily mi- 
nute; but the numerous combinations of minerals, and the end« 
less varieties of aspect thus presented, render it impossible to 
apply distinct names to all. So that, even in this respect, a 
mineralogical arrangement is almost unavoidably imperfect; to 
say nothing of the new terms which would be required to ren- 
der it even tolerably complete, and which are always productive 
of inconvenience. 

But as the study of rocks, according to the view which we 
have taken of this question, is priacipally required for the pur- 
poses of Geolozy, so, it appears to us, the nomenclature should 
as far as possible be rendered subservient to that end. It is in 
the first place obvious, that, for the purposes of geological de- 
scription, general terms are absolutely required. Otherwise, 
as numerous substances occur under one general relation, un- 
avoidable confusion, as well as tedious details, would be the in- 
evitable consequence. These general terms should also be found- 
ed on the geological relations; or should be such at least as are 
likely, from their former application, to convey a true notion of 
the positions and analogies of the rocks in question. With re- 
gard to the inferior terms required for the details of varieties 
or inferior divisions of any kind, it seems indifferent from what 
VOL, XXXIV. NO. 67. 
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source they are drawn; provided they do not trespass on esta- 
blished associations, nor interfere with the leading objects of the 
nomenclature. Asi in the study of natural objects, it is neces- 
sary to combine accuracy in the details with comprehensive ge- 
neral views, so, in any system of nomenclature, this leading 
and important object should be kept in sight. ‘The minutiz of 
arrangement, and the trivial details of a highly refined nomen- 
clature, are often i injurious by diverting the attention from the 
greater and more important relations of the objects under con- 
sideration. It may sometimes even follow, that analogies which 
are only apparent, and dependent on the construction of the 
catalogue, or the nature of the names, may be transferred to 
the more important positions of the substances, and thus con- 
vey prejudices or false views relating to the structure of the 
globe. 

To render a geological system of arrangement complete, its 
advocates should be allowed the privilege which Brongniart has 
in his Essay assumed ; namely, that of framing terms adapted to 
the wants of their system. “More than this indeed is perhaps 
required; as, to the existing imperfect nomenclature may easily 
be traced many of the defects which appear, on a superficial 
view, to result from the arrangement. As, in the revolutions 
of Chemistry, it has been found nec essary repeatedly to reform 
the nomenclature ; so, in the progress of ‘Geology, it may here- 
after be found equally requisite to make important changes in 
the nomenclature of rocks. ‘The present nomenclature ¢ origi- 
nated in a period of ignorance, and it has been but partially 
modified through one of comparative knowledge. Rocks have 
been named, sometimes from their structure, sometimes from 
their composition, sometimes from their geological positions : 
while many are still denoted by ancient and unmeaning terms, 
which are not perhaps the worst with which the catalogue is 
deformed. To adopt terms derived from so many sources, and 
to preserve the consistency of a catalogue or an arrangement, is 
impossible; nor is it easy to make a partial selection, or useful 
alterations, without greet inconveniences. In the present state 
of the science, it would be a rash experiment to reform the 
nomenclature altogether, as the science is not ready for such a 
reform. To supersede the use of terms long associated with all 
our ideas, is at all times a proceeding which nothing can justify 
but the most decided advantages, and the most absolute certain- 
ty that we are proceeding on a correct basis. We consider it far 
better to submit to the defects as they now stand, than to incur 
the risk of others, certainly far worse; and would much rather 
endure both repetitions ven f circumlocutions, than encounter the 
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confusion which invariably results from the ambiguous use, and 
the frequent changes of terms. The attempts of the advocates 
of a Miner ralogical classification to introduce new terms, have 
not been attended with success; although less productive of in- 
convenience, and flowing from high authorities. ‘To make such 
an attempt in a geological system of arrangement would demand 
both authority and advantages proportioned to the greater in- 
conveniences ‘by which it would be attended. 

In examining the present nomenclature for the purpose of 
seeing more distinctly in what manner it interferes with the con- 
sistency of a geological arrangement, it will immediately be 
seen, that the most prominent fault is the adoption of a double 
principle of nomenclature. Rocks are thus, as we already re- 
marked, named, sometimes fro their nature or their composi- 
tion,—sometimes from their position, or their geological charac- 
ter; while that inconvenience is increased in many instances by 
the capricious mode in which either of those principles is adopt- 
ed. An example will illustrate our meaning. There is often 
no difference between the argillaceous schists of the primary, 
and those of the secondary strata; and there is often a perfect 
resemblance between certain granitic compounds, occurring in 
the primary rocks, and in the traps of the latest origin. But 
in the first case, from difference of position merely, these rocks 
are called respectively clay slate and slate clay, or shale; while 
the common term, greenstone or syenite, is applied to two 
rocks, differing most widely in their geological positions. We 
need scarcely here notice the greater confusion arising from an 
application of the term greenstone to stratified and to unstratified 
rocks; as this is rather one of the collateral evils which arise 
from neglect, from systems or from ignorance. It appears most 
important to preserve consistency in this respect: For other- 
wise this practice may be made to serve the purpose of almost 
any hypothesis. The relative position and geological nature of 
a rock may thus be determined from its mineral composition ; 
and that again from its geological position, and thesystem made 
quite smooth and easy by a vicious reasoning in a circle. To 
ehumerate the cases where this convenient process has been ad- 
opted, would be to extend these remarks heyond the space we 
can spare for them; but geologists will be at no loss to recal 
them to their recollection; It is time indeed to draw to a close; 
aud in so doing we shall barely observe that, in the present 
state of things, ‘there seems no remedy for the evils arising out 
of this ambiguity, but that cf accompanying any geological ar- 
rangement of rocks that may hereafter be adopted, by adequate 
definitions, or explanations of their geological connexions, and 
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of the views of the author respecting the plates which they oc- 
cupy in the structure of the earth, and the analogies by which 
they are mutually related. 

Having thus stated the arguments and objections that seem 
of chief importance in this dispute, and, as we trust, shown suf- 
ficient cause for preferring the geological method of arran 
ment, we shall give a brief sketch of the classifications of the 
four authors in the Essay under review. The disadvantages of 
a mineralogical arrangement, for the purposes of geological 
science, will thus become practically apparent on the one hand; 
although, on the other, it will be seen that the two last authors, 
treading in the antiquated steps of their master, instead of fol- 
lowing the path of Nature, have left us nothing but the shadow 
of a hypothetical classification. 

The superiority of Brongniart’s work, no less than the repu- 
tation of its author, induces us to give his Classification com- 
plete, but in the briefest abstract which we can make. The o- 
thers must be passed over more hastily. We have not room 
to indulge in many remarks, nor will they be necessary to the 

eological reader: a few will suffice to point out the places of 
the more prominent defects. We shall translate the foreign 
terms that may be required into the synonimes most in use; but 
we have too little confidence in the eventual adoption of the au- 
thor’s neology, to think it necessary to give an English physiog- 
nomy to the Gallicized Greek compounds in which he deals. 
The brief form into which this arrangement is here condensed, 


will render its defects much more apparent than they are in the . 


original. 
CrassI. Crystaryizep Rocks. (IsomERgs.) 
Genus Ist. Felspathic. 
Sp. 1. Granite, | — common granite, with mica only. 

2. Protogine, — the same, containing steatite, talc, or chlorite. 

3. Pegmatite, — graphic granite. 

4. Mimose, — a compound of pyroxene and felspar. 

Genus 2d. Amphibolic. 
Sp. 1. Syenite,  - granite containing hornblende — hornblende 
schist containing felspar, &c. 

2. Diabase, - greenstone—hornblende schist containing fel- 
spar—greenstone porphyry—orbicular gran- 
ite of Corsica. 

$. Hemithrene,— a hornblende rock containing carbonat of lime. 


CrassII. Crystatiizep Rocks. (ANISOMERES.) 
Genus 1st. With a base of Hyaline Quartz. 


Sp. 1. Hyalomicte,~ quartz and mica—probably a variety of quartz 
rock, 
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Genus 2d. With a base of Mica. 
2. Gneiss, ~ this division contains a very imperfect list of 
varieties. 
$. Mica Schist,— one of the enumerated varieties is a gneiss. 
Genus 3d. With a base of Schist. (Clay slate.) 

Sp. 1. Phyllade, —- includes many varieties of argillaceous schist— 
micaceous, or containing imbedded minerals, 
and even bituminous marl slate—it appears 
also to contain a variety of gneiss, and some 
graywackés. 

2. Calschiste, — a mixture of clay slate and carbonat of lime. 


Genus 4th. Base of Talc. 


Sp. 1. Steaschiste, — includes talc slate and chlorite slate, together 
with many other compound substances. 


Genus 5th. Base of Serpentine. 
Sp. 1. Ophiolite, -— serpentines which contain imbedded minerals, 


We cannot help remarking, that as well in this case as that 
of the phyllade, we have a striking example of the great in- 
convenience of a system which separates the simple from the 
compound rocks; and from a circumstance so unimportant, in 
the case of serpentine, as its occasionally containing chromat of 
iron, or garnets. 


Genus 6th. Base of Carbonat of Lime. 
Sp. 1. Cipolino, — limestone containing mica. 
2. Oficalce, — limestone containing serpentine, &c. 
3. Calciphyre, — limestone containing various imbedded minerals. 


We cannot see that any of these incidental varieties have a 
claim to the title of species; nor is the division even consistent 
with itself; as the presence of garnet, hornblende, or augit, 
might as well confer on the varieties of the 3d Sp. the rank of 
separate species, 

Genus '7. Base of Cornénenne. (this is very indefinite.) 
Sp. 1. Variolite, — certain amygdaloids. 
2. Vakite, ~ other amygdaloids. 


Genus 8. Base of Amphibole. 

Sp. 1, Amphibolite,- a sweeping term, which comprises many differ. 
ent rocks, in which either hornblende or 
actinolite enter as ingredients. 

2. Basanite, -— this also appears intended to comprise every 
rock which has a base of basalt. 
%, Trappite, - roches de trapp—we quote: the author in the 
original, as we can form no definite idea of 
this species ; and as little, we may add, of 
the former. 
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4. Melaphyre, — certain varieties of dark-coloured porphyry. 
Genus 9. Base of Amphibolic Petrosilex. 
This base is not very intelligible—is it a basalt or a dark clinkstone ? 


Sp. 1. Porphyry, -— the last species has a base of ‘ amphibole pe- 
trosiliceux,’ and in these varieties the base 
is ‘ petrosilex amphiboleux ; ’—a distinction 
too refined for our state of information. 

2. Ophite, — green porphyry—surely no more than a variety 
of the last species. 

3. Amygdaloide,-including the variolites of Durance, and the 
orbicular porphyry of Corsica—it also com- 
prises some more porphyries, we do not see 
why. 

4. Euphotide, — Verde di Corsica. 

“Genus 10. Base of Petrosilex, or of Granular Felspar. 


We do not comprehend how these two substances can mean the 
same thing. 


Sp. 1. Eurite, - including whitestone (weiss-stein), clinkstone, 
some clinkstone porphyries (again), and floetz- 
trap porphyries—a very strange association. 


2. Leptinite, - more weiss-stein—and apparently some gra~ 
nites—(hornfels.) 
3. Trachyte, — more porphyries with base of petrosifex. 


We confess that all this appears to us very disorderly. 
Genus 11. Base of Argilolite. 
Sp. 1. Argilophyre,— claystone porphyry. 
2. Domite, — claystone with mica. 
Genus 12. Base of Pitchstone or Obsidian. 


Surely so excellent a mineralogist docs not mean to confound 
these two substances. 


Sp. 1. Stigmite, — pitchstone or obsidian porphyry. 


Genus 13. Base indeterminate. 


Sp. 1. Lava, ~ lavas and scoria simple and compound—a very 
short process for disposing of the volcanic 
rocks. 


Crass III. AcGGrecate Rocks. 

Genus 1. Cemented. 
Sp. 1. Psummite, - appears to contain quartz rocks, micaceous sand- 
stones, graywackés, and graywacké schists ; 
and is evidently, even in a mineralogical 
view, very injudiciously contrived. 
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Genus 2. Imbedded. 


Sp. 1. Mimophyre,— more sandstones and graywackés. 

2. Psefite, — some of the old red sandstones. 

3. Poudingue, — this appears to comprise a great variety of 
rocks—some of them local, and others ap- 
pertaining to the former. 

4. Breccia, — these are to be distinguished by the angularity 
of the fragments. 


It is abundantly evident that this arrangement is totally un- 
fit for the purposes of geological description; but it is unneces- 
sary to point out the causes, since they must be obvious to the 
most ignorant of our readers. ‘The respect which we entertain 
for the author prevents us from noticing more of its defects as a 
mineralogical arrangement. We cannot either see the neces- 
sity or the propricty of the Neology which he has thought fit to 
adopt; but it is unnecessary to say more on the subject, as this 
system seems to have attracted little attention, though published 
in the Annales de Chimie, (from which work we have taken 
our abstract), as long ago as the year 1813. 

The author next in the order of the Essays is De la Métherie ; 
and his arrangement is preceded by a theory, which, as we do 
not very well understand it, we shall not attempt to analyze. 

His system does not admit of a brief analysis, like the former ; 
and moreover it is not deserving of one. We shall content 
ourselves therefore with a mere sketch-of his plan. 

It consists of three grand divisions; the aggregate crystal- 
lized, imbedded, and agglutinated. The two latter are again 
divided into primary, secondary, alluvial, and volcanic. 

Under the First Division are twelve subdivisions—the quartz- 
ose,—argillaceous, —magnesian,—calcareous,—barytic,—stron- 
tianic,—zirconic,—glucinic,—gadolinic, — sulfurous, — combus- 
tible,—and metallic: all of these being supposed to form so 
many classes of aggregate rocks; a very latitudinarian use cer- 
tainly of that term. > some of these subdivisions are to be 
found, as might be expected, the well known rocks, such as 
granite, gneiss, &c. in all the diversity of species and varie- 
ties ; capriciously enough divided, but all apparently describ- 
ed from actual specimens. ‘This is all very well; but they are 
accompanied by others, which are either accidental mixtures 
of minerals, and not rocks at all, or, what is worse, are purely 
imaginary. From this determination to fill up a visionary plan, 
we have such rocks, for example, as barytes and fluor spar, 
strontian and galena, emerald and granite, sulphur and gyp- 
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sum, anthracite and granite, gold and quartz, and so forth. 
This, we must say, is egregious trifling. 

In the Second Division there are the same twelve subdivisions, 
But here, as might be expected from thus hunting down his 
system, the author gets into much greater absurdities, attended 
by no small confusion. The paste of the quartzose subdivision 
may be either quartzose, or argillaceous, or magnesian, or cal- 
careous, or barytic. Or else it may be Keralic, or Petrosiliceous, 
or Tefrinic, or Leucostic, or Ophitic, or Variolitic, or Cor- 
nean, or acompound of many rocks. ‘The imbedded substance 
may also consist of any siliceous mineral. So much for the fe- 
licity of this arrangement ; to say nothing of these unnecessary 
terms, each of which would require a definition of its own. 
Let us see the result—the way in which all this order is applied 
to practice. 

Under the Quartzose subdivision stands first the genus Por- 
phyry, containing eleven species, besides varieties: to which 
are added the Decomposed porphyries, containing, among other 
matters, the claystone porphyry of Werner, which is certain] 
not a decomposed rock. Next comes the genus Ampataiell, 
comprising however but two of the numerous varieties of this 
modification; namely, those which contain agates, and those 
which contain calcareous spar. ‘The remainder appear to have 
been forgotten. The third genus is Variolite; containing five 
species, of which one is the orbicular granite of Corsica; an- 
other, clay slate, with occasional crystals of hornblende ; another, 
mica slate, with similar crystals. ‘This may be an arrangement 
in words, but it is surely nothing more. In the fourth genus 
we find amygdaloidal porphyries, with an imperfect enumera- 
tion of varieties under the name of Species. 

After this follows a sort of episodic division, consisting of 
Porphyroids of primary formation—rocks which do not contain 
felspar. Such are, quartz and tourmalin, quartz and garnet, 
quartz and titanite, argillaceous schist and hornblende (the se- 
cond time), the same and mica, the same and octoedral iron, 
mica schist and garnet, mica schist and hornblende (again), 
talc and bitterspar, steatite and tourmalin, chlorite schist and 
‘tourmalin, serpentine and oxidulous iron; together with many 
other similar compounds, all formally displayed under the re- 
quisite subdivisions, genera, species, and varieties. If this be 
an arrangement, we know vot that any other division than Por- 
phyroids would have beep required ; as it might, on the same 
p:.. -iple, comprise every compound rock; and many things 
besides. — 

After all this (and we have been so confused with Divisions 
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and Subdivisions that the whole plan of the arrangement va- 
nishes from our eyes), comes a First Section on the Breccias of 
primary formation; a second on Poudingues of the same na- 
ture,, and a third on Grits;—which ends this strange event- 
ful classification. Each of these contains, of course, the fa- 
vourite twelve subdivisions already enumerated; although the 
author has been mightily puzzled to fill them, if we may judge 
by such ingredients as the following—a strontianic breccia, a 
zirconic breccia, a metallic breccia, and so forth. To be sure, 
he has the candour to acknowledge that some of these, such as 
a breccia composed of ‘ yttria cemented by yttria, or gadolinic 
yttria,’ has never yet been found; and, we may add, never 
will. 

But it is fruitless to examine further into this scene of confu- 
sion, which, under all the parade of logical arrangement, de- 
scribes imaginary substances, and omits existing ones; confus- 
ing pretty nearly all the rest in such a manner as almost to defy 
the powers of analysis. Pinkerton was at least amusing. 

The arrangement of Signior Tondi being a geological one, 
it is necessary to give a somewhat fuller account of it than of 
the last; and to enumerate the geological distinctions on which 
he thinks proper to found it. 

He divides his rocks into masses, beds, transition rocks, stra- 
tified rocks (floetz), alluvial, and volcanic, substances. This 
distinction is Wernerian, and to a certain degree theoretical ; 
and, as will be seen, it is productive of no small confusion. 

The first class, that of the massive rocks, consists only of 
granite (that containing mica), which is exclusively called 
primary. 

The next, consisting of bedded rocks, contains secondary 
granite (how is this ascertained ?) as the first species. Subor- 
dinate to this are, quartz rock,—graphic granite,—mica,—com- 
pact felspar,—and speckstein. Now, quartz rock is found in e- 
normous strata, and is assuredly not sabeedinati to any granite; 
graphic granite again is always found in veins; compact felspar 
occurs either in veins or Jarge nodular masses; and mica is not a 
rock at all. Here therefore is a geological arrangement, if it 
can be called such, deficient in the first and essential principle 
of geological knowledge. 

The second species in this class is weiss-stein, which might 
with more propriety have been placed under the versatile term 
subordinate ; like many others which, with less propriety, have 
found their way into this convenient repository of ignorance. 
Gneiss and Syenite are made subordinate to this species; but, 
immediately alter, gneiss constitutes a species of itself; having, 
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as subordinate to ity hornblende schist, which is very often un- 
connected with it in any way, and lepidolite, which is not a rock, 
but a rare and accidental mineral. 

Mica schist forms the fourth species, with fluor spar (which 
also is not a rock) subordinate ; and then follows a long list of 
rocks and minerals subordinate both to gneiss and mica schist, 
such as, porphyry, garnet, micaceous greenstone, anthracite oxi- 
dulous iron, &c.; and this again is followed by substances sub- 
ordinate to mica schist only; comprising gypsum, disthene, oxi- 
dulous iron, and several other metallic minerals. Argillaceous 
schist (Thoreschiefer) then comes in, we know not well in what 
eapacity, and that is followed by another list of rocks subordi- 
nate to granite, gneiss, and clayslate. These are, greenstone, 
greenstone porphyry, variolites, the orbicular Corsican granite, 
and green porphyry. This is again followed by another list 
subordinate to gneiss, mica schist, and clayslate, including mag- 
nesian limestone, dolomite, compact talc, tale schist, and py- 
rites. Many other subordinations follow, such as those which 
rank under gneiss and clayslate, granite and clayslate, mica 
slate and clayslate, and clayslate alone. 

This system of perpetual subordination in all the modes of 
refinement, seems indeed a favourite part of the author’s plan, 
The very geological knowledge which it pretends to impart, is 
more than questionable ; but it is, independently of this, evi- 
dent, that, in thus constr ucting his classification, he has intro- 
duced inextricable confusion, and entirely mistaken the object 
of 2 geological arrangement. His method is moreover operose, 
as weil as obscure; since a brief tabular and subsidiary view of 
the various alternations of his rocks would have conveyed all 
this knowledge in a far more intelligible form. 

The species which follow mica schist, as far as we can make 
them out in this confused system of tabulation, are, topaz rock, 
primary limestone, magnesian limestone, siliceous schist, ser- 
pentine (which, by the by, i is a massive and not a bedded rock), 
greenstone, oxidulous iron of two kinds, magnetic and micace- 
ous (eisenglunz), disthene, porphyry, oxidulous iron (again), 
and amygdaloidal greenstone. Some of these have also their 
satellites or subordinate rocks; and the species porphyry con- 
tains further 16 varieties, besides subvarieties ; ; among which are 
such substances as pearlstone, obsidian, semiopal, breccia and 
tufo (apparently both of the trap formation), and lastly syenite. 
This is an arrangement, we will venture to say, which 1s neither 
mineralogical nor geological, nor even commonly logical. 

The transition class contains, as might be expected, argilla- 
ceous schist, greenstone, porphyries, amygdaloids, siliceous schist, 
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and limestone; besides granite, sandstone, syenite, ironstone 
and jasper: the usual system of subordinate arrangements being 
further pursued. But we will not dwell on this class, as it adds 
to the confusion of its arrangement the additional obscurity a- 
rising from the theoretical assumption on which it is founded. 

The fourth class comprises the floetz strata of the Wernerian 
school; and the arrangement, which appears to contain nothing 
very new, is as follows. Conglomerate, old red sandstone, bi- 
tuminous marl slate, marl, mountain limestone, Jura limestone 
(lias), amygdaloidal limestone, gypsum, salt, variegated sand- 
stone, 2d gypsum, shell limestone, calamine! 4th limestone, 
3d gypsum, sandstone, chalk. We will not enter into the de- 
tails of the subordinate substances. As to the geological ar- 
rangement, it would not be within the limits of our plan to show 
its incorrectness; and it has moreover been often before the pub- 
lic in the hands of the § servum pecus’ who are content to live 
in a * damnable adherence unto authority.’ 

We are somewhat puzzled about the coal formation, as the 
author no doubt has himself been. It appears to form a kind 
of supplement in this class, and contains, if we understand the 
arrangement aright, three principal species of coal, with varie- 
ties, but without subordinate earthy strata, and followed by fif- 
teen more species of rock, including, among various shales and 
sandstones, cinnabar, hornstone, clay ironstone, lithomaya, marl, 
porphyry, and Fripole. Surely this is not the arrangement of 
any series in nature. 

The ¢ floetz trap’ rocks are called independent ‘stratified ; 
so that it is pretty plain that our author’s acquaintance with 
them is not of a personal nature. They appear also to have 
been of a very rebellious disposition, since they form another 
supplement in this class; and, as might be expected, they coms 
= basalt, greenstone, clinksione, porphyry, wacké, amygda- 
oid, and some other matters. ‘They are further followed by 
another division of rocks which, though they belong to this, oc- 
cur also in other formations. ‘These are pitchstone, obsidian, 
semiopal, sandstone, sand, shale, clay, compact limestone, marl, 
clay ironstone, chromat of iron, anthracite, wood coal, and jet, 
This is at least sufficiently confused ; ner, as it appears to us, 
does the author appear to have meditated his subject, or to have 
formed for himself any definite idea of his own views in the pro- 
mulgation of the arrangement. He has a rival, to be sure, in 
our own language, who, in this respect, will compete with him 
for the leaden crown. 

This arrangement of Signior Tondi is terminated by the allu- 
vial, volcanic, and pseudo-volcanic, rocks. We might here 
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make further remarks on some of this author’s peculiarities, such 
as that of placing ‘ — termali’ among the pseudo-volcanic 
rocks, in eompany with porcelain jasper ; but it is unnecessary, 
for the object which we had in view, to indulge in minute criti- 
cism. We have fulfilled a duty in thus far analyzing the only lite- 
rally complete classification of rocks on a apubiadeal tent which 
has come before us; and, in so doing, are sensible that we may 
be supposed to have put arms into the hands of those who may 
differ with us on the expediency of this method of arrangement. 
But an example of bad execution is no proof that the me- 
thod is erroneous; and it must be very evident, that the 
execution of any such arrangement must be materially mo- 
dified by the different views which, in the present unsettled 
state of geological theory, may be entertained by different per- 
sons. But whatever system a writer may be taduenh to adopt, 
he should at any rate come to this task with all the geological 
information of his day; and, whatever plan he may chuse, he 
is bound to be consistent and clear in its execution, and more- 
over to put his readers in possession of the theoretical and 

eneral sol on which his classification is founded. Otherwise 

e does not present in his failure an argument against the utili- 
ty of the system; but against his own knowledge, or industry, 
or habits of clear thinking and accurate arrangement. 

Of the arrangement of Brochant it is unnecessary to say 
much, as it is merely a sketch of the well known Wernerian 
Geognosy, and is not accompanied, like the former Essays, by 
any details of the species or varieties. "We have not here room 
to investigate the principles of this system, even if we were so 
inclined. It is unnecessary in fact to take any further notice of 
2n author who, like some of our own, seems merely the gutter- 
pipe through which the Geognosy of Freyberg has flowed into 
the mouths of those who have had no access to the divine spring 
itself. 

But we must draw this article to a conclusion, and must there- 
fore omit all mention of the systems of Voleanic rocks, with 
which this little compilation is terminated: being the more in- 
clined so to do, inasmuch as we are but too sensible that we 
could throw no useful light on a subject which requires a tho- 
rough review by some one intimately acquainted, not with a 
yolcano alone, but with all the volcanoes of the globe. 
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Arr. III. Plan for a Commutation of Tithes. pp. $7. 
London, 1819. 


O" readers must not expect too much from the title of this 
article. We have no intention of entering on the vexrata 
questio of the expediency or inexpediency of making a public 
provision for the support of the Church. We are quite satisfied 
with the manner in which the principle of this question has been 
decided in England; but our approbation extends no farther. 
Instead of agreeing with those who consider tithes as the best 
means by which such a provision may be made, we consider 
them as the very worst that could have been devised: And it 
appears to us, that the adoption of any measure which, at the 
same time that it secured the just rights of the clergy, should 
put an end to the levying of tithes, would be productive of the 
greatest national benefit. The subject of commutation is eon- 
fessedly one of no common importance, both as it affects the 
interests of the Establishment and the country. At the pre- 
sent period, too, it has a peculiar claim on the public attention. 
Tithes have hitherto been considered as falling exclusively on 
the landlords and occupiers of the soil; and the existence of 
this burden is now urged as a valid reason why they should 
be protected from foreign competition. We believe we shall be 
able to show, that this opinion is entirely erroneous; and that 
tithes, however objectionable in other respects, are an equal, 
not a partial tax. But, we must bespeak the indulgence of our 
readers while we state the grounds on which this conclusion rests. 
So much, and to so very little purpose, has been written on the 
subject of tithes, that it may be sately affirmed there is no part 
of political science so incumbered with error and misapprehen- 
sion, or where it is more necessary to recur to first principles, 
If land yielded no surplus to its possessors above the common 
and ordinary profit of the capital employed in its cultivation, it 
is plain, that were a fenth of the produce set apart for the use 
of the clergy, the cultivators would be indemnified for this sacri- 
fice by an equivalent increase on the price of the remaining 
nine-tenths. ‘The level of profit may be temporarily, but it 
cannot be permanently clevated or depressed in any particular 
branch of industry: And as there can be no reason why the 
agriculturists should content themselves with a reduced rate of 
profit, when all other employments are yielding a higher rate, as 
soon as tithes were imposed they would set about transferring a 
portion of their stock to some more lucrative business; and this 
transference would be continued until the diminution of supply 
4 
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had raised prices to their proper level, and restored the equili- 
brium of profit. In such a state of things, tithes would in- 
disput: ably operate precisely as an equivalent addition to the 
price of raw produce. But after various qualities of soil have 
been brought under cultivation, and rents have, in conse- 
quence, been pretty generally introduced, it is not so easy to 
trace their ultimate incidence and effect. They then appear 
to occasion rather a diminution of the rent of the landlord, 
than a rise of prices. Farms which are tithe-free always bring 
a proportionabiy higher rent than such as are subject to that 
charge; and it is naturs ully concluded, that, were tithes abo- 
lished, the depressed rents would be raised to the same le- 
vel as the others. For this reason, in an advanced stage of so- 
ciety tithes are not considered as increasing the price of raw 
produce to the consumers; but as diverting a portion of the 
rent of the soil, to which the landlord has no just claim, into the 
pockets of its rightful owners, the clergymen and lay-impropria- 
tors. ‘ Taxes on the produce of land,’ says Dr Smith, ‘ are in re- 
ality taxes upon rent; and, though they may be originally advanced 
by the farmer, are finally paid by the landlord. When a certain 
portion of the produce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer 
computes, as well as he can, what the value of this portion, one 
year with another, is likely to amount to, and makes a proportion- 
able abatement in the rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord, 
There is no farmer who does not compute, beforehand, what the 
Church tithe, which is a land-tax of this kind, is, one year with 
another, likely to amount to.’ * 

‘ Suppose,’ says one of the ablest writers in defence of tithes, 
* thar the tenth or tithe were to be abolished, it would not put a far- 
thing into the pocket of the farmer. It would be his landlord that 
would be the gainer, not he. The landlord w ould immediately ad- 
vance his rent to the full amount of what was used to be paid in 
tithes, and would tell his tenant, that as he now iets his estate tithe- 
free, or in other words lets him the whole estate, of which he had 
before let him only nine-tenths, he expects an increase of rent, not 
only equal to w hat the cler; ry claimed, but consid: rably more ; for 
farmers need not be told, how much more easy the clergy are in 
receiving their tithes, than those lay-impropriators, or private gen- 
tlemen, who have great tithes in their hands.’ 

And such beyond all doubt are the generally received opinions 
on this subject. ‘That we may be able properly to appreciate 
their accuracy, it is necessary to recollect, that the exchange- 
able value of raw produce is not regulated by the expenditure re- 
quired to raise it on éhe richest lands under cultivation, but by 
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that which is required to raise it on the poorest ;—that is, on the 
least fertile beaks which it is necessary to cultivate, in order to 
obtain a sufficient supply of raw produce. But it has been 
shown, that this last quality of land pays no rent; and, conse- 
quently, that the produce obtained from it is sold at its natural 
price, or the price which fs necessary to cover the cost of its pro- 
duction, including therein the profit of the capital employed in 
its culture. However, as this principle is obviously of funda- 
mental importance in tracing the effect of tithes or taxes on raw 
pee we shall briefly recapitulate the reasoning by which it 

as been established, and endeavour to obviate one or two ob- 
jections which have been stated against it. 

On the first settling of any country abounding in fertile and 
unappropriated land, no rent is ever paid ; and. for this plain 
reason, that no person will pay a rent for what may be pro- 
cured in unlimited quantities for nothing. It is only after the 
most productive lands have all been brought under cultivation, 
and when recourse is had to those of an inferior quality, that 
rent begins to be paid by the farmers of those which are supe- 
rior. Suppose, for example, that, in a stationary state of socie- 
ty, none but the best soils are under cultivation, it is obvious 
they could afford no surplus in the shape of rent to their pro- 
prietors: For, if they did afford any such surplus, it would 
be advantageous for the proprietors of the soils of the very next 
degree of fertility, 2 and which, in point of productive power, 
must differ extremely little from the first, to commence cultiva- 
tion; and as, by the hypothesis, there could be no increased 
demand, the increased supply could not fail to sink prices un- 
til they yielded only the ordinary rate of profit to the proprie- 
tors of the best soils. But, supposing the country to be rapid- 
ly advancing in wealth and population, and that, to attain suffi- 
cient supplies of raw produce, it had become necessary to culti- 
vate soils which, in return for the same expenditure as would 
have produced 100 quarters on the most fertile, yield only 90 
quarters, a rent of 10 quarters would be paid by the occupiers 
of the former ; for it is evidently the same thing to a farmer, 
whether he pays arent of 10 quarters for a piece of land, which, 
with a certain outlay of capital and labour, yields 100 quarters; 
—or farms, without paying any rent, a piece of land which, 
with the same outlay, only yields 90 quarters. ‘This extension 
of cultivation might be indefinitely continued; and when re- 
course had been had to lands which would only yield 80, or 
70 quarters, the rent of the first quality would plainly be e- 
qual to the difference between its produce and that of the last, 
thai is, to 100-70, or 30 quarters: the rent of the second to 
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the difference between 90 and 70, or 20 quarters, and so on. 
An increase of rent is not, therefore, as is very generally sup- 
posed, occasioned by improvements in agriculture, or by an in- 
crease in the fertility of the soil. Were none but the most fer- 
tile soils cultivated, no such thing as rent would ever be heard 
of. It results entirely from the necessity of resorting, as popu- 
lation increases, to soils of a decreasing degree of fertility ; and 
therefore varies in its amount inversely as the profit of the capi- 
tal employed in cultivation ;—that is, it increases when the pro- 
fits of agricultural stock diminish, and diminishes when they 
increase. Profits are at their maximum in colonies possessed of 
extensive tracts of fertile and uncultivated land, and generally 
in all situations in which no rents are paid; but it cannot be 
said that rents have attained their maximum, so long as capital 
yields any surplus in the shape of profit. But whatever may be 
the rent of the superior soils, the least fertile soils under culti- 
vation never pay any rent. The price of raw produce must be 
such as will yield the cultivators the common and average rate 
of profit, and indemnify them for their expenses; and it cannot, 
for any considerable period, be either higher or lower. If it 
were eter, there would be an obvious inducement to apply 
fresh capital to the bringing of new land under tillage, or to the 
improvement of the old land; and, on the other hand, if it 
were lower, there would be an equally powerful inducement to 
withdraw capital from agriculture. In every case, therefore, 
—whether tillage be extending or diminishing,—the price of 
that portion of produce which is raised in the least favourable 
circumstances, and which regulates the price of all the rest, is 
its necessary price. It is the price at which it would be sold if 
rents were altogether unknown; and is.not in the least affected 
by them. 

It has been objected to this account of the nature and causes 
of rent, that it takes for granted that landlords would permit 
farmers to occupy their lands without paying any rent. But, 
in point of fact, it does no such thing. ‘The price of raw pro- 
duce is not kept down to its necessary price by the competition 
of farmers, but by that of the landlords themselves. Though 
there must necessarily be a very wide difference between the 
best and the worst soils in any country of considerable extent, 
the gradation from the one extreme to the other is regular, and 
nearly imperceptible. The best differ but little from those 
which are immediately inferior to them, and the worst from 
those immediately above them. And hence, whatever may be 
the state of cultivation at any given period, it would be impos+ 
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sible for any combination among the proprietors of the culti- 
vated lands, (and none else could have any motive for entering 
into such a combination), factitiously to increase the price of 
their produce. Supposing such an attempt to be attended with 
a temporary success, soils of the next degree of fertility would 
instantly be brought under cultivation, and the redundant sup- 
ply would infallibly depress prices. It is clear, therefore, that 
the appropriation of land does not make any change on the na- 
ture or quantum of rent;—that it does not enable the owners of 
the soil to obtain a monopoly price for their products ;—and 
that it is equally true in England or France, as in Kentucky or 
New Holland, that the produce raised by the capital last ap- 
plied to the cultivation of the soil, pays no rent. 

Now this reasoning is conclusive as to the effect of tithes and 
other taxes on raw produce. If tithes were only levied from 
soils of a certain degree of fertility, they would not, after soils 
whose productive power was one-tenth less had been cultivated, 
occasion any rise of price, but would fall entirely on the rent of 
the landlord. But this is not the case with tithes. They af» 
fect every quality of land indiscriminately: and being exact- 
ed equally from the produce raised in the least favourable, as 
from that which is raised in the most favourable circumstances, 
occasion only an increase of prices. Suppose no tithes are le-~ 
vied, and that the wheat raised on the poorest lands, and which 
determines the price of the whole crop, yields a sufficient profit 
to the cultivator, and no more, when it sells for 72s. 9d. a quar- 


ter,—the price must rise to 80s. before the same profit can be 


obtained after tithes are imposed. In this case the tithe cannot 
possibly occasion any diminution of rent; for the poorest land 
under cultivation pays no rent; so that if it were not compen- 
sated to the cultivators by an increase of prices, they would be 
driven from their employment, and the necessary supplies would 
no longer be obtained. In every stage of society, therefore, 
from the rudest to the most improved, tithes operate exactly as 
an equivalent addition to the price of raw produce, and, like 
all other taxes, must be paid by the consumers—that is, by the 
country in general. 

This account of tithes is nowisé inconsistent with the admit- 
ted fact, that farms which are free from this burden bring a pro- 
portionably higher rent. The expenses attending their cultiva- 


. tion are not increased by the levying a tithe from the produce 


of other farms; but, as there cannot be ¢wo prices, their occu- 

piers obtain the same increased price for their produce which is 

necessary to indemnify the cultivators of the tithed lands. There 

must, however, be an equality of profits, as well as of prices; 
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and hence, whatever advantage the occupier of a tithe-free farm 
may gain by being relieved from a burden to which his neigh- 
bours are subjected, is compensated by a corresponding increase 
of rent. 

Thus it appears, that, if tithes were abolished, the rent of 
such farms as pay tithe would not rise to a level with the rent 
of those which are tithe-free, but the rents of the latter would 
fall to the level of the former. As raw produce is uniformly 
sold at its necessary price, or the price necessary to afford the 
customary rate of profit to the cultivators of the worst land, it 
would fall the moment they had been relieved from this heavy 
charge. And the advantage previously enjoyed by the proprie- 
tors of tithe-free lands, and which was the only cause of their 
obtaining a higher rent, being done away, their rents would de- 
cline to the level of those around them. 

If rents were uniformly paid in kind, the imposition of tithes 
would undoubtedly diminish the share of the produce paid 
to the landlords; but as its value would be increased in the 
precise proportion that its quantity had been diminished, this 
reduced share would still exchange for the same quantity of all 
other commodities. Thus, if lands of the qualities Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
&c., respectively produced, in return for the same expenditure, 
100, 90, 80, &c. quarters, the rent of No. 1. would be ¢wenty 
quarters, of No.2. ten, and so on. But they would no longer 
preserve that proportion after the imposition of tithes; for, sup- 
pose a tenth to be deducted from their gross produce, the re- 
maining quantities would be 90, 81, 72, &c.; and, therefore, the 
corn rent of No. 1. would be reduced to 18, and of No. 2. to 
9 quarters. It is clear, however, that their money rents, or 
their rents estimated in any other commodity except corn, would 
not be at all affected. If corn sold at 4/. before the imposition 
of the tithe, it would afterwards sell at 4/. 8s. 102d.; for, unless 
90 quarters now brought as much as 100 quarters previously 
brought, the cultivators of those soils which paid no rent would 
not be able to realize the common and average rate of profit. 
Money rents would, therefore, continue unaltered ; on the land 
No. 1. they would still be 80/., and on No. 2. 402. 

It appears, therefore, that in every state of society, whether 
rents are high or low, and whether they are paid in kind or in 
money, the charge of tithes is defrayed entirely by the consumers 
of raw produce. ‘They do not consist of a portion of the rent 
of land belonging to the clergy, or the lay impropriator ; but 
they are a burden which falls equally on every individual in the 
kingdom—on the poorest beggar as well as the richest lord— 
in proportion to their respective consumption of the articles 
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from which a tithe is levied. Tithes are, therefore, liable to all 
the objections which have been urged against taxes on neces- 
saries. ‘They must either directly reduce the wages of the la- 
bourer, and depress his condition in society, or they must in- 
directly produce this effect by lowering the rate of profit, and 
stimulating the transfer of capital to countries relieved from so 
heavy a burden. 

The average price of corn in Great Britain during the last 
four or five years, has been very near 80s. the quarter ; and the 
agriculturists contend, that this is the lowest price at which it 
can be raised on inferior lands. It is plain, however, that if 
80s. be a remunerating price when tithes are levied, 72s. would 
be an equally high remunerating price if they were remitted. 
When wheat sells at 80s., tithes, supposing them to be rigor- 
ously exacted, are really equivalent to a tax of 1s, a bushel, or 
of 8s.a quarter. But, as the average annual consumption of the 
different kinds of grain by each individual, when reduced to the 
standard of wheat, has been estimated, apparently on good 
grounds, at one quarter, it follows that, when the medium price 
of wheat is 80s., a tithe on corn is really the same thing as a 
capitation tax of 8s., and consequently constitutes an item of 
40s. in the expenditure of every family of five persons ! 

But, tithes are objectionable on other grounds. They are 
not a permanent and fixed tax, but they increase according as 
the difficulty of raising raw produce increases; and are infi- 
nitely more burdensome and oppressive in a year of scarcity, 
than in a year of plenty. If the price necessary to afford a 
sufficient supply of corn were 60s. a quarter, the tithe would be 
equal to a direct tax of 6s. a quarter; but if, in consequence of 
being forced to resort to inferior lands, the increased difficulties 
of production had raised the price to 80s., the tithe would be 
8s.; when prices rose to 100s., the tithe would be 10s., and so 
on. Nor is this all.—The tithe is not only increased in value, 
but it is also increased in amount, according as cultivation is 
extended. When land of the first quality, and which we have 
supposed would yield 100 quarters, was cultivated, the tithe 
would be 10 quarters: But after land of the second quality, and 
which only yields 90 quarters, had been culaienenls the tithe 
would be levied on 190 quarters: When land of the ¢hird qua- 
lity had been cultivated, it would be levied on 100 + 90 + 80, or 
270 quarters, and would go on progressively increasing, both 
in alae and quantity, as fresh soils were brought under tillage. 

* Not only,” says Mr Ricardo, who was the first to explain the 
real nature of tithes, ‘is the amount of the tax increased from 
100,000 quarters to 200,000 — when the produce is increased 
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from one to two millions of quarters, but, owing to the increased las 
bour necessary to produce the second million, “the relative value of 
raw produce is so advanced, that the 200,000 may be, though only 
twice in quantity, yet in value three or four times that of the 100,000 
quarters which were paid before. 

* If an equal value were raised for the Church by any other means, 
increasing in the same manner as tithes increase, proportionably with 
the difficulty of cultivation, the effect would be the same. The Church 
would be constantly obtaining an increased portion of the net pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country. In an improving state 
of society, the net produce of the land is always diminishing in pro- 
portion to its gross produce ; but it is from the net income of a coun- 
try that all taxes are ultimately paid, either in a progressive or in a 
stationary country. A tax increasing with the gross income, and full- 
ing on the net income, must necessarily be a very burdensome, and a 
very intolerable tax. ‘Tithes are a tenth of the gross, and not of the 
net produce of the land; and, therefore, as society improves in wealth, 
they must, though the same proportion of the gross produce, become 
a larger and larger portion of the net produce. ’* 

The increased oppressiveness of tithes, from the increased 
difficulty of raising raw produce, has been fully admitted by 
those who consider them as falling entirely on the rent of the 
landlord, and as affording the best means of providing for the 
support of the Church. The Reverend Mr Howlett, Vicar 
of Dunmow, in Essex, and advantageously known by his pam- 
phlets on Population and the Poor-laws, published, in 1801, 
* An Essay on the Influence of Tithes on Agriculture,’ in which 
we meet with the following distinct recognition of this principle. 

‘ Tithes, as legally and constitutionally settled in this kingdom, 
and as far as respects many of the fruits of the earth, are the tenth 
of the produce, subject to none of the expenses of cultivation, nor 
of severance from the ground; liable, however, to the land-tax, and 
parochial rates of every denomination ; as also to the charges of col- 
lecting, and preparing them for, and carrying them to, market. 
Hence it is apparent that the real value of all such tithes increases 
faster than the value of the titheable lands, in the exact proportion 
of the increasing expense of cultivation, and of severance: and as 
these expenses have been rapidly advancing for many years past, the 
disproportion between the increasing value of tithes and of titheable 
lands, has been growing every day greater and greater.—According- 
ly, when I look round this neighbourhood, I find that, in the course 
of the last fifty years, while the rents of farms have been advancing, 
upon an average, about ONE FOURTH, the real value of the tithes has 
been nearly TRIPLED; consequently they have been increasing about 
twelve times as fast as the rents of the lands from which they were pro- 


* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, Ist edit. p. 228. 
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duced ; and hence it is also manifest that, in time, the tithes may be 
equal to, or greater than, the rent. This, indeed, is already the case 
with regard to some articles of expensive culture. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the tithe of an acre of hops is nearly worth 3. 
or 4/., after the deduction of drying and duty—while, perhaps, the 
annual rent of the ground is only 40s. or 50s.; and I have known the 
tithe of an acre of carrot-seed worth seven or eight guineas, upon 
land let for less than a pound.’—p. 3. 

It is not possible to form any precise estimate of the value 
of the tithes paid to the clergy and the lay-impropriators. In 
Mr Cove’s Essay on the Revenues of the Church of England, 
published in 1796, the tithes belonging to the clergy are estimat- 
ed at 1,562,000/., and those belonging to the laity at 192,000/., 
amounting together to 1,754,000/, ‘There cannot, however, be 
a doubt that this estimate was a great deal too low; as it was a 
principal object with Mr Cove to represent tithes as a trifling 
burden; and his computations are throughout extremely loose 
and unsatisfactory. ‘The Reverend Doctor Beeke, in his valua- 
ble pamphlet on the Income-tax, published in 1799, has bestow- 
ed a good deal of attention on this subject; and the result of his 
investigation gives the entire value of the tithes then collected 
in England and Wales at 2,800,000/. But, the average price of 
corn for the last ten years has been considerably more than 
double its average price for the ten years ending with 1799; and 
when the increased extent of cultivation is also taken into ac- 
count, we shall certainly be warranted in concluding, that the 
value of the tithes must now be at least double their value at 
the former epoch: And hence, supposing Dr Beeke’s estimate to 
be nearly accurate, they must now amount to 5,600,000/.,—a 
sum which, great as it is, is yet, we believe, considerably under 
rated. 

For we should form a very erroneous conclusion indeed, if we 
supposed that the value of the tithes received by the clergy 
and the lay-impropriators, is equivalent to the whole extent of 
the burden they occasion to the community. Exclusive of the 
Jands formerly belonging to the greater abbeys, the rent, of 
which is now supposed to exceed two and a half millions, and 
which are entirely exempted from tithe, a considerable extent 
of other lands, in virtue of claims of prescription, of payments 
of ancient moduses and compositions, or by special Act of Par- 
liament, is nearly in the same situation, But, as we have already 
shown, the produce raised on these lands is notwithstanding sold 
at the same price as the produce raised on the lands which. are 
fully tithed. In these cases, the landlords are in fact the pro- 
prietors of the tithes; and it is they, and not the public, who arg 
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benefited by the exemption. An example will set this princi- 
ple in a clearer point of view.—Suppose that an annual supply 
of one million of hats is required to meet the demand,-~that 
they cannot be produced for less than 10s. each, and that the 
Governinent imposes a tax of 1s., or a ¢ithe, on 100,000 of these 
hats ;—it is obvious that in these circumstances the price of the 
whole hats would immediately rise to 11s.; for, if they did not, 
no person would buy the taxed hats; and their producers not 
being able to obtain the ordinary rate of profit, would invest 
their stock in some other employment. In this case, therefore, 
the Government, by levying a tithe on 100,000 hats would only 
acquire a revenue of 5000/.; but the total extent of the burden 
thus imposed on the public would really be equal to 50,000/., of 
which 45,0002. would go into the pockets of the manufacturers 
of those hats which were exempted from this charge. Now, this 
is precisely the case with the tithes paid to the clergy and the 
laity. ‘They increase the price of the produce raised on those 
lands which are relieved from them, to a par with its price on 
those from which they are exacted to the utmost extent. 

It is easy from this to perceive, that it will not do to consider 
the additional burden thus entailed on the community, as li- 
mited to the increased rents obtained by the owners of tithe- 
free farms in England. The landlords of Scotland must gain 
equally by being exempted from this charge. The produce of 
this division of the United Kingdom, is freely admitted into 
those markets which are chiefly supplied by the produce raised 
on the tithed lands in the other divisions ; and its value must, in 
consequence, be proportionably advanced. If tithes are really 
an advantageous tax, they ought undoubtedly to press equally 
on all qualities of land. As now levied, a very large propor- 
tion, perhaps not less than one half of their total amount, is 
not received by the clergy, for whose use they were originally 
intended, or by the lay-impropriator, but by the landlords of 
Scotland, and the owners of tithe-free lands in England. 

It is true, that if an equal revenue were raised for the sup- 
port of the Church by any other tax, which should vary pro- 
portionably to the expenses of cultivation, its effect, when con- 
sidered only with reference to the sum taken from the pockets 
of the public, would be the same. But, as tithes are now le- 
vied, they amount, as we have just seen, to a much larger sum 
than is received by the clergy ;—and, what is still worse, they 
are a perpetual source of divisions and contentions between the 
pastor and his flock. The clergy cannot certainly be blamed 
tor exacting payment of that portion of the produce of the soil 
which the law has set apart for their support; nor is there any 
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set of men more deserving of a liberal proviston, or whose Ia- 
bours conduce more to the public advantage. It is the manner 
in which they are provided tor, that is vicious and objectionable. 
Perhaps the circumstance of the provision for the maintenance 
of the clergy, being chiefly derived from a heavy tax on the 
most indispensable of all necessaries, is the least revolting part 
of the system. It will not be denied, that the influence and 
usefulness of a clergyman must mainly depend on his pos- 
sessing the esteem and affection of his parishioners. But, so 
long as stipends are paid by tithes, this esteem and affection, in 
most cases, if not in all, cannot be acquired, except by a sacri- 
fice, on the part of the incumbent, of a portion of his income. 
* The rate of tithe is a tolerable baronteter of the love or dis- 
like of parishioners ; where they are higher than ordinary, you 
may be certain of finding a turbulent divine, who will have Ais 
rights, regardless whether he is liked or disliked. If, on the 
contrary, they are moderately exacted, the love and respect of 
his neighbours follows of course.’ * It would be vi no use to 
tell a farmer, that the greater the rigour with which tithe is ex- 
acted, the higher must be the price of corn. He only sees the 
immediate sacrifice he is called on to make; and he does not 
give himself the least trouble about the ultimate effects which 
may result from it. Besides, prices would be equally high if 
the tithe was exacted from the worst lands only ; and the farmers 
of the richer lands have, in truth, a real as well as an apparent 
interest to reduce the tithe to the lowest possible amount. It is 
undeniable, that this system holds out a bounty to extortion and 
rapacity, on the one hand, and to fraud and chicanery, on the 
other. It has often set the duty and the interest of the clergy in 
opposition to each other; and has done more to paralyze their ex- 
ertions, and to deprive them of the esteem of their parishioners, 
than all the efforts of all the infidels and sectaries that ever ex- 
isted. In the emphatic language of Mr Grattan, ‘ it has made 
the clergyman’s income to fall with his virtues, and to rise with 
his bad qualities; just as it has made the parishioner to lose by 
being ingenuous, and to save by dishonesty.’ No better plan 
could have been devised to disseminate the worst vices, and to 
make the ministers of the Gospel of Peace the unwilling in- 
struments of endless litigation and implacable animosities. 

To the credit of the Church of England it ought to be men- 
tioned, that the clergy seldom carry their claim for tithes to its 
full extent; and that they are, in general, much less rigorous 
in their demands than the lay-impropriators. But, in despite of 
this moderation, tithes constitute an extremely heavy burden. 
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Mr Stevenson, the well-informed author of the Agricultural 
Survey of the County of Surrey, published in 1809, states 
(p. 92.), that, although tithes are not more rigorously exacted 
there than in most other counties in England, it is the common 
opinion, that a farm tithe-free, is better worth 20s. an acre than 
a tithed farm, equally favoured in soil and situation, is worth 13s. 
This may, at first sight, appear a disproportioned difference ; 
but a little reflection will satisfy us why it should be so great. 
Considerably more than the mere value of the tithe must be 
taken into account. The tithe is a variable tax. It increases 
not only according to the gradual increase of cultivation in ge- 
neral, but it increases proportionably to the greater expenditure 
of capital and labour on each particular farm. No doubt, in 
this, as in every other case, the farmer is completely indemni- 
fied for the tithe; for otherwise he would not expend this addi- 
tional capital. But he does not think so. He pays his rent 
willingly to the landlord; but he considers the tithe-proprietor 
as 2n interloper who, without having contributed to raise the 
crop, claims a share of the produce. The fear of being sub- 
jected to this demand, unquestionably contributes to check the 
progress of improvement, and to cramp the exertions of the 
farmer. The occupier of a farm subject to this charge, can ne- 
ver be brought to consider himself as realizing the same profit 
from the c capital he employs, as his neighbours i in the tithe-free 
farms; and hence a considerably greater increase of prices is 
necessary to induce him to lay out additional capital, than would 
be necessary were he relieved from this tax. In this way tithes 
contribute indirectly, as well as directly, to raise prices—direct- 
ly, by the positive addition which they make to the expenses of 
the cultivators of bad land—and indirectly, by generating an 
indisposition to apply fresh capital to the improvement of the 
soil. * Of all institutions,’ says Dr Paley, who cannot surely 
be reckoned unfriendly to the real interests of the Church, 
¢ adverse to cultivation and improvement, none is so noxious as 
that of tithes. A claimant here enters into the produce, who 
contributed no assistance whatever to the production. When 
years, perhaps, of care and toil have matured an improvement— 
when the husbandman sees new crops ripening to his skill and 
industry—the moment he is ready to put his sickle to the grain, 
he finds himself compelled to divide the harvest with a stranger. 
Tithes are a tax, not only upon industry, but upon that indus- 
try which feeds mankind, upon that species of exertion which 
it | is the aim_of all wise laws to cherish and promote. ' 


But it is to Ireland, and not to England, that we must di- 
rect our attention, if we wish to see the tithe system in its 
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worst form. In England, the vast majority of the inhabitants 
are Protestants, and the lands of the rich, as well as of the 
poor, are equally taxed for the support of the Church. But 
the reverse of all this has place in Ireland. There, the pro- 
vision for a Protestant establishment is chiefly drawn from Ca- 
tholics; and while the potatoe garden of the poor cotter is 
tithed to the utmost extent, the flocks of the extensive and 
opulent grazier are entirely exempted! Primate Boulter, whose 
administration commenced in 1724, and ended about 1742, 
in‘a letter to Sir Robert Walpole, thus writes. ‘ Since the 
Reformation, while the lands were mostly in Popish hands, 
the clergy took what they could get, thankfully; and very few 
went near their living to do their duty.’ Matters continued in 
this state until the capitulation of Limerick restored tranquil- 
lity to Ireland, and threw almost all the benefices into the hands 
of Protestant rectors. Subsequently to this period, the clergy 
began gradually to reassume their constitutional rights; and 
about the year 1720, formally demanded payment of the 
tithe of agistment, or the tithe of cattle and other produce 
of grass lands. But although the right of the clergy to this 
tithe was equally clear and indisputable as their right to the 
tithe of tillage lands, it was vehemently resisted by the land- 
lords. The clergy appealed to the Court of Exchequer, who, 
after a full and patient hearing of the case, decided it in their 
favour. This, however, did not put the question to rest; for, 
shortly after the decision of the Court, the Irish House of 
Commons resolved (18th March, 1735), that ‘ any lawyer as- 
sisting in a prosecution for tithes of agistment, should be consi- 
dered as an enemy to his country.’ By this extraordinary re- 
solution, adopted when the cultivated land in Ireland was not the 
hundredth part of what it is at this moment, this honourable as- 
sembly robbed the clergy of the principal source of their in- 
come, and threw the burden of their support entirely on the 
proprietors of tillage lands. Such was the footing on which the 
tithe of agistment stood at the period of the Union, when Sir 
John Macartney, aware that the resolution of 1735 was not law, 
moved that the abolition of the tithe of agistment should stand as 
apart ofthe act. This propositon was intended only as a stra- 
tagem to defeat the Union. 

‘ It was not expected that the minister would agree to such a mea- 
sure ; while on the other hand it was confidently believed that it would 
act like magic, in urging the body of landed proprietors to oppose 
the Union, which would be the means of making this tithe revert to 
its original owners. The minister, however, instead of resisting the 
measure, suffered it quietly to pass; and that which, before the U- 
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nion, was only a resolution of the House of Commons, is now a for. 
mal act of the Imperial Parliament. ’ * 

Besides the striking injustice of having one part of society re- 
lieved from a burden imposed! for the common benefit of the 
whole, this limitation of the tithe has been productive of still 

reater disadvantages. The clergy, whose incomes being chief- 
'y derived from tithes levied from the poorest class of their pa- 
rishioners, and who were almost all Catholics, were compelled, 
as well to save themselves from the odium and even hazard of 
personal interference, as from non-residence, to let their tithes, 
or to employ an agent, or tithe proctor, to collect them. It 
is easy to perceive what an immense field has thus been opened 
to oppression and injustice. The poverty of the cotters and 
other small farmers, render them in most cases unable to appeal 
to the law for redress against the unjust exactions of the tithe 
proctor. The consequence is, the prevalence of discontent, riot, 
and bloodshed. The levying of the tithe from potatoe crops 
led to the protracted and disgraceful outrages of the White- 
boys; and the banditti who, under the names of Steel-boys, Oak- 
boys, Peep-of-day-boys, Carders, Thrashers, &c. have in suce 
cession desolated this unhappy country, have almost al! had 
their origin in the same cause. It deserves to be mentioned, 
that, with the exception of the White-boys, whose depredations 
were confined to Munster, the others principally consisted of 
the manufacturing and Presbyterian population of Ulster. Nor 
is the case very different even at this day. Mr Wakefield, who 
has left no subject untouched which could throw light on the 
state of Ireland, and the accuracy of whose information has not 
been disputed, states distinctly that there is infinitcly more diffi- 
culty experienced in collecting tithes among the Protestants of 
the North, than among the Catholics in the South. 

We have already shown, that no farmer will lay out capital 
either in the improvement of old land, or in the bringing in of 
new, unless the price of raw produce be such as will afford him 
the eommon and average rate of profit on the capital so expend- 
ed. But in Ireland, the occupiers of the small patches of 
ground into which the country is so very generally divided, are 
entirely destitute of capital. These patches are sought after 
because they afford the means of prolonging a miserable ex- 
istence; and, owing to the excess of population, the competi- 
tion for them is so great that it is but seldom the rent is limit- 
ed to what the lees is fairly worth. ‘Thirty-five years ago it 
was no uncommon thing for a cotter to pay 7/. per Irish acre 


* Wakefield’s Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p- 485. 
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for potatoe ground, and an additional 10s. or 12s. for tithe! * 
The evil must have increased since; and it is rendered more 
grievous and intolerable, from the prevailing custom of taking 
a promissory note from the cotters in lieu of the tithe. When 
this promissory note becomes due, the poor cotter is generally 
unable to pay it; and his cow, as the readiest article, is laid hold 
of and exposed to public auction. ‘ Judge,’ says Mr Wake- 
field, ‘ what must be the feelings of the half-famished cotter, sur- 
rounded by a wretched family clamorous for food, when he sees the 
tenth part of the produce of his potatoe garden exposed to public 
cant; or, if he has given a promissory note for a certain sum of mo- 
ney, to compensate for such tithe, when it becomes due, to hear the 
heart-rending cries of his offspring clinging round him, and jament- 
ing for the milk of which they are deprived, by the cow’s being sold 
to discharge the debt. Such accounts are not the creation of fancy ; 
the facts do exist, and are but too common in Jreland.—lI,’ continues 
Mr Wakefield, ‘ have seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven away, 
accompanied by the sighs, the tears, and the imprecations of a whole 
family, who were paddling after, through wet and dirt, to take their 
last affectionate farewell of this their only friend and benefactor at the 
pound-gate. Ihave heard with emotions, which I can scarcely de- 
scribe, deep curses repeated from village to yillage as the cavalcade 
proceeded. I have witnessed the group pass the domain walls of the 
opulent grazier, whose numerous herds weve cropping the most luxu- 
riant pastures, whilst he was secure from any demand for the tithe of 
their produce, looking on with the most unfecling indifference. But 
let us reverse the picture, and behold the effects which are produced 
by oppression so insufferable as to extinguish every sentiment in the 
breast, but a desire of revenge. I have beheld, at night, houses in 
flames, and for a moment supposed myself in a country exposed to 
the ravages of war, and suffering from the incursions of an enemy. 
On the following morning, the most alarming accounts of Thrashers 
and White-boys have met my ear; of men who had assembled with 
weapons of destruction, for the purpose of compelling people to swear 
not to submit to the payment of their tithes. I have been informed 
of these oppressed people, in the ebullition of their rage, having 
murdered tithe-proctors and collectors, wreaking their vengeance 
with every mark of the most savage barbarity. Cases of this kind 
are not rare in Ireland; THEY TAKE PLACE DAILY: And were a his- 
tory of such tragical events collected, they would form a work which 
eould not be read without horror, and which would be the best com- 
ment upon the system.’ + 

If any additional evidence were wanting of the pernicious 
and destructive effects which have resulted from the manner nj 
* Grattan’s Speeches, Vol. I. p. 148. 
+ Account of Ireland, Vol. H. p. 486, 
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which tithes are levied in Ireland, it might be found in the ex- 
aminations of the leaders of the rebellion in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. On Lord Clare’s asking Mr Thomas Emmet, 
whether he thought Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentar 

Reform any objects with the common people, he ieee 

As to Catholic Emancipation, I don’t think it matters a fea 
‘ ther, or that the poor think of it; as to Parliamentary Re- 
‘ form, I don’t think the common people ever thought of it un- 
© til it was inculcated to them, that a reform in Parliament 
*« would cause a removal of those grievances which they actually 
‘ do feel.’ When Mr Emmet was questioned by Mr Foster, in 
the House of Commons, whether the Catholics peculiarly ob- 
jected to tithes; he answered, * They certainly have the best 
‘ right to complain ; but I rather think they object more as fe- 
‘ nants than as Catholics—and in common with the rest of the 
‘ tenantry in the kingdom ; and if any other way of paying even 
‘ a Protestant Establishment, which did not bear so sensibly 
‘ upon their industry, were to take place, J believe it would go 
$ a great way to content them.’ On Dr M‘Nevin’s being asked 
whether Mr Grattan’s motion relative to tithes was not a short 
cut towards putting down the Established Church? he re- 
plied, ‘ If the stability of the Established Church depends on 
* the pa preent of tithes, the Church stands on a weaker founda- 
© tion than in civility 1 would have said of it; but of this I am 
© sure—that, if tithes had been commuted accor rding to Mr Grat- 
‘ tan’s plan, a very powerful engine would have been taken out of 
© our hands.’ 

Surely it is now high time to endeavour to devise some less 
partial and less oppressive means of providing for the support of 
the Establishment. For upwards of sixty years—from the era 
of the Whiteboys down to that of the Ribbonmen—Ireland has 
constantly, or with a few short intervals only excepted, been a 
prey to excesses arising from this cause. The gibbet, that ready 
and perpetual resource of weak and vindictive legislators, has 
groaned under the weight of criminals ; and the country lias 
been outraged and di sgraced by the incessant recurrence of 
bloody and ‘barbarous executions. But tranquillity has not been, 
and could not be restored, by such means. If we expect to free 
Treland from these sanguinary atrocities, we must attack the 
evil in its sources, and not content ourselves with lopping off the 
limbs it has vitiated. ‘ The true principle with respect to your 
‘ peasantry is exoneration ; and if I could not take the burden 
‘ entirely off their back, I would make it as light as possible. 
—I wo.ild exempt the peasant’s corn and garden from tithes ; 
‘ if I could not make him rich, I would do the next thing in my 
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* power; I would consider his poverty as sacred, and protect 
* against an extortioner, the hallowed circle of his little boun- 
‘ dary.’—Mr Grattan’s Speech, 14th July, 1788. 

As might have been expected, a variety of plans have been 
suggested for putting a stop to the gross and flagrant abuses of 
the tithe system, by raising an equivalent income for the clergy 
in lieu of tithe. To effect this most desirable object, it has been 
proposed to assess the landlords of the different counties in such 
a sum as would be suflicient to buy estates yielding a rent equal 
to the present value of the tithes, which should be exclusively 
applied for the support of the clergy. It would, however, be 
manifestly unjust to burden one class of society with the cost of 
a measure which would be so greatly beneficial to every other 
class. It is true, the increased facilities it would give to future 
improvements, would render the abolition of the tithe particu- 
larly advantageous to owners of estates; but the public in gene- 
ral would be equal gainers by the fall which it would occasion 
in the price of raw produce. Although, therefore, the land- 
lords should be made to contribute a larger proportion than the 
others, the estates for the clergy ought certainly to be purchas- 
ed by a tax levied from the country in general. But, besides 
the difficulty of raising so very large a sum as would be requir- 
ed for these purposes, this measure is liable to other objections. 
It would have the effect of adding prodigiously to the landed 
property in mortmain, and it would have a strong tendency to 
sink the character of the clergyman in that of the farmer. The 
clergyman ought not to be set a-bargaining and higgling with 
squires, farmers, and labourers. The less he comes into con- 
tact with them, in this way, so much the better. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to reconcile the two characters of a good farmer and 
a zealous and attentive clergyman. 

However, if there were no other method of getting rid of 
this odious and oppressive burden, the objections against com- 
muting tithes for landed property, would certainly be entitled to 
very little weight. But we incline to think, that the proposal 
for a commutation by means of a poundage on rents, shea on 
the whole, be more eligible. Were this plan adopted, some 
such machinery as that by which the Income-tax was collected, 
would suffice to levy the rate at a very small expense; and 
while the clergy would be secured in all their just rights, an end 
would be put to all disputes between the incumbent and his pa- 
rishioners. 

The same objection may perhaps be made to this plan that 
we urged against the former, that instead of distributing, the 
burden of providing for the Church equally over the commu- 
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nity, it would throw it entirely on the proprietors of lands and 
houses. But a poundage on rent would not really have this 
effect. Rent, in its common acceptation, it must be recollect- 
ed, includes not merely the sum paid to the landlord for the use 
of the natural and inherent powers of the soil, but also the sum 
paid him for the use of the necessary buildings and fences, and 
for the other improvements which may have been made on its 
surface. This portion of rent consists really of the profits of 
the capital vested in these buildings and improvements, and 
consequently would not be affected by a poundage or tax on 
rent. Neither a landlord nor a farmer would erect a steading, 
or lay out any capital, either in the bringing in of new, or the 
amelioration of old land, unless the price of raw produce were 
such as, exclusive of all expenses, would yield the common rate 
of profit. But as this profit would be denominated rent, and 
would, by the proposed plan, be subjected to a poundage, it is 
obvious that no such expenditure of capital would take place 
until prices had been proportionably advanced. It is not pos- 
sible to say what portion of the rental of the kingdom is made 
up of interest of capital, and what of a compensation for the use 
of the powers of the soil. Unquestionably, however, the former 
amounts to a very large proportion of the rent derived from 
good soils, and to almost the whole of that derived from those 
of an inferior quality. Now, it is plain, that a poundage on 
this portion of rent would neither fall on the landlords nor the 
tenants, but on the consumers of raw produce, or, which is the 
same thing, on the country in general. Thus far, therefore, a 
poundage on rents would be an equal tax; and the additional 
portion, which would fall exclusively on the landlord, would 
not be more than a reasonable equivalent for the peculiar ad- 
vantages he would derive from the abolition of tithes. 

Should this plan be adopted, it would be proper to levy the 
poundage equally from rents of every description. It is alike 
inconsistent with justice and with common sense, that, because 
an estate happened, some three hundred and fifty years ago, to 
belong to a monastery, it should now be exempted from all 
charge on account of the Establishment. But, as the law now 
stands, it is more than exempted—it is, as we have shown, ac- 
tually enriched by the burdens imposed on others! This mons 
strous anomaly should be tolerated no longer. If any exemp- 
tions were made, it ought to be in favour of occupancies below 
10/. or 202. a year in value. It would be well to relieve the 
cotters of Ireland entirely of this tax; but, whether that were 
done or not, the grass lands of that kingdom, and the tithe-free 
lands of England, ought un uestionably to be made to contri- 
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Were a poundage on rents substituted for tithes, that part of 
the income of the Church derived from rents, properly so term- 
ed, would still increase with every increase in the difficulty of 
production; but that part which was derived from the profits of 
capital, and which had to be defrayed by the public, instead of 
increasing, as at present, proportionably to the gross produce of 
the soil, would only increase proportionably to the net profit of 
the stock employed in its cultivation. ‘This would be a very 
great advantage. It would give the clergy every fair benefit 
to which they are entitled; and would save the public from the 
scourge of a system of taxation which must necessarily increase 
in a greater ratio than the means of paying it. 

That there would be many and serious difficulties in the wa 
of such a commutation as is here proposed, cannot be doubt 
But they are not insurmountable; and ought not to be allowed 
to weigh one grain in the balance when set against the advan- 
tages that would result from carrying it into effect. Such a 
measure would occasion a very considerable fall in the price of 
the necessaries of life; it would relieve the country from the 
worst of all taxes—a tax increasing with its gross, and payable 
out of its net income; it would restore that harmony and good 
understanding between the clergyman and his parishioners, so 
essential to the best interests of society; and it would do more 
to secure the peace, tranquillity, and improvement of Ireland, 
than any measure which has ever received the sanction of the 
Legislature. 





Art. 1V. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds; with 
some Observations on his Talents and Character. By Joseru 
Faninetox, R. A. London, Cadell & Davies. 1819. 


Ts, with regard to its main object, must certainly be re- 

garded as a superfluous publication. Forty years after 
the death of Sir Joshua, Mr Farington has found himself call- 
ed upon to put forth a thin octavo volume, to revive the recol- 
lection of the dispute between their late President and the Aca- 
demy, and to correct an error into which Mr Malone had fall- 
en, in supposing that Sir Joshua was not entirely to blame in 
that business. ‘This is a remarkable instance of the tenacious- 
ness of corporate bodies with respect to the immaculate purity 
of their conduct. It was at first suggested that printed notes 
might be sufficient, with references to the pages of Mr Malone’s 
account: but it was finally judged best to give it as a connected 
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narrative—that the vindication of the Academy might slip in 
only as a parenthesis or an episode. So we have a full account 
of Sir Joshua’s birth and parentage, god-fathers and god-mo- 
thers, with as many repetitions beside as were necessary to give 
a colouring to Mr Farington’s ultimate object. The manner 
in which the plot of the publication is insinuated, is curious and 
characteristic: But our business at present is with certain more 
general matters, on which we have some observations to offer. 

‘ In the present instance, ; says Mr E,, ‘ we see how a character, 
formed by early habits of consideration, self-government, and perse- 
vering industry, acquired the highest fame ; ; and made his path 
through life a course of unruffled moral enjoyment. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, when young, wrote rules of conduct for himself. One of his 
maxims was, “ that the great principle of being happy in this world, 
“« js, not to mind or be affected with small things.” To this rule he 
strictly adhered ; and the constant habit of controlling his mind con- 
tributed greatly to that evenness of temper which enabled him to live 
pleasantly with persons of all descriptions. Placability of temper 
may be said to have been his characteristic. ‘The happiness of pos- 
sessing such a disposition was acknowledged by his friend Dr John- 
son, who said, ‘“* Reynolds was the most invulnerable man he had e- 
“ ver known.” 

‘ The life of this distinguished artist exhibits a useful lesson to all 
those who may devote themselves to the same pursuit. He was not 
of the class of such as have been held up, or who have esteemed 
themselves, to be heaven-born geniuses. He appeared to think little 
of such claims. It will be seen, in the account of his progress to 
the high situation he attained in his profession, that at no period was 
there in him any such fancied inspiration ; on the contrary, every 
youthful reader of the Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds may feel as- 
sured, that his ultimate success will be in proportion to the resolu- 
tion with which he follows his example.’ 

This, we believe, is the current morality and philosophy of 
the present day; and therefore it is of more consequence to ob- 
serve, that it appears to us to be a mere tissue of sophistry and 
folly. And first, as to happiness depending on ‘ not being af- 
fected with small things,’ it seems plain enough, that a con- 
tinued flow of pleasurable sensations cannot depend every mo- 
ment on great objects. Children are supposed to have a fair 
share of enjoyment; and yet this arises chiefly from their being 
delighted with trifles—‘ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw.’ The reason why we so seldom a on the happy viva- 
city of early youth into maturer age is, that we form to our- 
selves a higher standard of enjoy ment shay we can realize; and 
that our passions gradually fasten on certain favourite objects, 
which, in proportion to their magnitude, are of rare occurrence, 
and, for the most part, out of our reach. The example, too, 
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which suggested these general remarks, actually exposes their 
fallacy. Sir Joshua did not owe his happiness to his contempt of 
little things, but to his success in great ones—and it was by that 
actual success, far more than by the meritorious industry and 
exertion which contributed to it, that he was enabled to disre- 
gard little vexations. Was Richardson, for example, who, 
it is observed afterwards, * had merit in his profession, but not 
of a high order, though he thought so well on the subject 
of art, ‘and had practised it so long,’ to feel an equal moral 
enjoyment in the want of equal success? Was the idea of 
that excellence, which he had so long laboured in vain to 
realize, to console him for the loss of that ¢ highest fame,’ 
which is here represented as the invariable concomitant of per- 
severing industry? Or was he to disregard his failure as a 
trifle? Was the consciousness that he had done his best, to 
stand him in stead of that ‘ unruffled moral enjoyment’ which 
Sir Joshua owed in no small degree to the coronet-coaches that 
besieged his doors, to the great names that sat at his table, to 
the beauty that crowded his painting-room, and reflected its 
loveliness back from the lucid mirror of his canvas? ‘These 
things do indeed put a man above minding little inconveniences, 
and * greatly contribute to that evenness ” of temper which en- 
¢ ables him ‘to live pleasantly with persons of all descriptions. ’ 
But was Hudson, Sir Joshua’s master, who had grown old and 
rich in the cultivation of his art, and who found himself sud- 
denly outdone and eclipsed by his pupil, to derive much unru 

ed enjoyment from this petty circumstance, or to comfort him- 
self with one of those maxims which young Reynolds had writ- 
ten out for his conduct in life? When Sir Joshua himself lost 
the use of one of his eyes, in the decline of his life, he became 
peevish, and did not long survive the practice of his favourite 
art. Suppose the same loss to have happened to him in the 
meridian of his fame, we fear that all his consciousness of merit, 
and all his efforts of industry, would have been insufficient to 
have supplied that unruflled felicity which we are here taught 
to refer exclusively to these high sources. 

‘The truth is, that those specious maxims, though they may seem 
at first sight to minister to content, and to encourage to merito- 
rious exertion, lead in fact to a wrong estimate of human life, to 
unreasonable anticipations of saccess, “and to bitter repinings and 
regrets at what in any reverse of fortune we think the injustice of 
society and the caprice of nature. We have a very remarkable 
instance of this process of mental sophistication, or the se tting up 
theory against experience, and then wondering t. 1 human. na- 
ttire does not answer to our theory, in what our auhor says on 
VOL, XXXIV. NO. 67 I 
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this very subject of Hudson, and his more fortunate scholar af- 
terwards. P. 46. ‘It might be thought that the talents of Rey- 
nolds, to which no degree of ignorance or imbecility in the 
art could be insensible, added to his extraordinary reputa- 
tion, would have extinguished every feeling of Jealousy or 
Rivalship in the mind of his master Hudson; but the malady 
was so deeply seated as to defy the usual remedies applied by 
time and reflection. Hudson, when at the head of his art, ad- 
mired and praised by all, had seen a youth rise up and annihi- 
late both his Income and his Fame; and he never could divest 
his mind of the feelings of mortification caused by the loss he had 
thus sustained.’ ‘This Mr F. actually considers as something 
quite extraordinary and unreasonable; and which might have 
been easily prevented by a diligent study of Sir Joshua’s admir- 
able aphorisms, against being affected by small things. Such 
is our Academician’s ethical simplicity, and enviable ignorance of 
the ways of the world ! 

One would think that the name of Hudson, which occurs 
frequently in these pages, might have taught our learned author 
some little distrust of that other favourite maxim, that Genius 
is the effect of education, encouragement, and practice. It is 
the basis, however, of his whole moral and intellectual system ; 
and is thus distinctly announced and enforced in a very elabo- 
rate passage. 

‘ With respect to his (Sir Joshua’s) early indications of talent for 
the art he afterwards professed, it would be idle to dwell upon them 
as manifesting any thing more than is common among boys of his age. 
Asan amusement he probably preferred drawing to any other to 
which he was tempted. In the specimens which have been pre- 
served, there is no sign of premature ingenuity ; his history is, in 
this respect, like what might be written of very many other artists, 
perhaps of artists in general. His attempts were applauded by kind 
and sanguine friends ; and this encouraged him to persevere till it 
became a fixed desire in him to make further proficiency, and conti- 
nually to request that it might be his profession. It is said, that his 
purpose was determined by reading Richardson’s Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Possibly it might have been so; his thoughts having been pre- 
viously occupied with the subject. Dr Johnson, in his Life of Cow- 
per, writes as follows—‘ In the windows of his mother’s apartment 
lay Spenser’s Faery Queen, in which he very early took delight to 
read, till by feeling the charms of verse, he became, as he relates, 
irrecoverably a poet. Such are the accidents which, sometimes re- 
membered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce that peculiar 
designation of mind, and propensity for some certain science or em- 
ployment, which is commonly called Genius. The true genius is a 
man of large general powers accidentally determined to some parti- 
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cular direction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great painter of the pre- 
sent age, had the first fondness for his art excited by the perusal of 
Richardson’s Treatise.”” In this definition of genius, Reynolds fully 
concurred with Dr Johnson ; and he was himseli’ an instance in proof 
of its truth. He had a sound natural capacity, and, by observation 
and long-continued labour, always discriminating with judgment, he 
obtained universal applause, and established his claim to be ranked 
amongst those to whom the highest praise is due ; for his produc- 
tions exhibited perfect originality. No artist ever consulted the 
works of eminent predecessors more than Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
drew from every possible source something which might improve his 
practice ; and he resolved the whole of what he saw in nature, and 
found in art, into a union, which made his pictures a singular display 
of grace, truth, beauty and richness. ’ 

From the time that Mr Locke exploded innate ideas in the 
commencement of the last century, there began to be a confus- 
ed apprehension in some speculative heads, that there could be 
no innate faculties either; and our half metaphysicians have 
been floundering about in this notion ever since: as if, be- 
cause there are no innate ideas, that is, no actual impres- 
sions existing in the mind without objects, there could be no 
peculiar capacity to receive them from objects; or as if there 
might not be as great a difference in the capacity itself as 
in the outward objects to be impressed upon it. We might as 
well deny, at once, that there are organs or faculties to receive 
impressions, because there are no innate ideas, as deny that 
there is an inherent difference in the organs or faculties to re- 
ccive impressions of any particular kind. If the capacity ex- 
ists (which it must do), there may, nay we should say there 
must, be a difference in it, in different persons, and with re- 
spect to different things. To allege that there is such a dif- 
ference, no more implies the doctrine of innate ideas, than to 
say that the brain of a man is more fitted to discern external 
objects than a block of marble, imports that there ate innate 
ideas in the brain, or in the block of marble. The impression, 
it is true, does not exist in the sealing-wax till the seal has 
been applied to it: but there was the previous capacity to re- 
ceive the impression; and there may be, and most probably is, 
a greater degree of fitness in one piece of sealing-wax than in 
another. ‘That the ot iginal capacity, the aptitude for certain 
impressions or pursuits, should be necessarily the same in diffe- 
rent instances, with the diversity that we see in men’s organs, 
faculties, and acquirements of various kinds, is a supposition not 
only gratuitous, but absurd. There is the capacity of animals, 
the c: ipacity of idiots, and of half idiots and half madmen of va- 
rious descriptions; there is capacity, in short, of all sorts and 
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degrees, from an oyster to a Newton: Yet we are gravely told, 

that wherever there is a power of sensation, the genius must be 
the same, and would, with proper cultivation, produce the same 
effects. ‘ No, say che French materialists; but in minds com- 
monly well organized (communement bien organisés), the results 
will, in the same given circumstances, be the same.’ ‘That is, 
in the same circumstances, and with the same average capacity, 
there will be the same average degree of genius or imbecility— 
which is just an identical proposition. 

To make any sense at all of the doctrine, that circumstances 
are everything ‘and natural genius nothing, the result ought at 
least to correspond to the aggregate of impressions, determining 
the mind this way or that, like so many weights in ascale. But 
the advocates of this doctrine allow that the result is not by any 
means according to the known aggregate of impressions, but, on 
the contrary, that one of the most insignificant, or one not at 
all perceiv ed, will turn the seale against the bias and experience 
of a man’s whole life. ‘The reasoning is here lame again. ‘These 
persons wish to get rid of oecult causes, to refer every thing to 
distinct principles and a visible origin ; and yet they say that 
they know not how it is, that, in spite of all visible circumstan- 
ces, such a one should be an incorrigible blockhead and such 
an other an extraordinary genius; but that, no doubt, there was 
a secret influence exerted, a by-play in it, in which nature 
had no hand, but accident gave a nod, and in a lucky or un- 
lucky minute fixed the destiny of both for life, by some slight 
and transient impulse! Now, this is like the reasoning of the 
astrologers, who pretend that your whole history is to be trac- 
ed to the constellation under which you were born: and when 
you object that two men born at the same time have the most 
different character and fortune, they answer, that there was 
an imperceptible interval between the moment of their births, 
that made the whole difference. But if this short interval, 
of which no one could be aware, made the whole difference, 
it also makes their whole science vain. Besides, the notion of 
an accidental impulse, a slight turn of the screws giving a to- 
tal revulsion to the whole frame of the mind, is only intelligi- 
ble on the supposition of an original or previous bias which 
falls in with that impression, and ‘catches at the long-wished for 
opportunity of disclosing itself :—like combustible matter meet- 
ing with the spark that kindles it into a flame. But it is little 
less than sheer nonsense to maintain, while outward impressions 
are said to be every thing, and the mind alike indifferent to all, 
that one single unconscious impression shall decide upon a man’s 
whole character, genius, and pursuits in life,—and all the rest 
. thenceforward go for nothing. 
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Again, we hear it said that the difference of understanding or 
character is not very apparent at first: —though this is not uni- 
formly true—but neither is the difference between an oak and 
a briar very great in the seed or in the shoot :—yet will any 
one deny that the germ is there, or that the soil, culture, the 
sun and heat alone produce the difference? So circumstances 
are necessary to the mind: but the mind is necessary to circum- 
stances. ‘The ultimate success depends on the joint action of 
both. They were fools who believed in innate ideas, or talked 
of ‘heaven-bern genius’ without any means of developing it. 
They are greater, because more learned fools, who assert that 
circumstances alone can create or develop genius, where none 
exists. We may distinguish a stature of the mind as well as of 
the body,—a mould, a form, to which it is predetermined irrevo- 
cably. It is true that exercise gives strength to the faculties 
both of mind and bodys but it is not true that it is the only 
source of strength in either case. Exercise will make a weak 
man strong, but it will make a strong man stronger. A dwarf 
will never le 2 match for a giant, train him ever so. And are 
there not dwarfs as well as giants in intellect? Appearances are 
for it, and reason is not against it. 

There are, beyond all dispute, persons who have a talent for 
particular things, which according to Dr Johnson’s definition of 
genius, proceeds from ‘a greater general capacity accidentally 
determined fo a particular direction.’ But this, instead of 
solving, doubles the miracle of genius; for it leaves entire all 
the former objections to inherent talent, and supposes that one 
man ‘of large general capacity’ is all sorts of genius at once. 
This is like admitting that one man may be naturally stronger 
than another—but denying that he can be naturally stronger 
in the legs or the arms only; and, deserting the ground of ori- 
ginal equality, would drive the theorist to maintain that the 
inequality which exists must always be universal, and not par- 
ticular, although all the instances we actually meet with are 
particular only. Now surely we have no right to give any 
man credit for genius in more things than he has shown a 
particular genius in. In looking round us in the world, it is 
most certain that we find men of large general capacity and 
no particular talent, and others with the most exquisite turn 
for some particular thing, and no general talent. Would Dr 
Johnson have made Reynolds or Goldsmith, Burke, by be- 
ginning early and continuing late? We should make strange 
havoc by this arbitrary transposition of genius and industry. 
Some persons cannot for their lives understand the first pro- 
position in Euclid. Would they ever make great mathemae 
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ticians? Or does this incapacity preclude them from ever ex- 
celling in any other art or mystery? Swift was admitted by 
special grace to a Bachelor’s Degree at Dublin College, which, 
however, did not prevent him from writing Gulliver’s ‘Travels : 
and Claude Lorraine was turned away by “his master from the 
trade of a pastry-cook to which he was apprenticed, for sheer 
stupidity. People often fail most in what they set themselves 
most diligently about, and discover an unaccountable knack at 
something else, without any effort or even consciousness that 
they possess it. One great proof and beauty of works of true 
genius, is the ease, simplicity, and freedom from conscious effort 
which pervades them. Not only in different things is there this 
difference of skill and aptness displ: syed ; but in the same thing, 
to which a man’s attention is continu: ally directed, how narrow 
is the sphere of human excellence, how distinct the line of pur- 
suit which nature has marked out even for those whom she 
has most favoured! Thus in painting, Raphael excelled in 
drawing, Titian in colouring, Rembrandt in chiaroscuro. A 
small part of nature was revealed to each by a peculiar felicity 
of conformation ; and they would have ma: de sad work of it, if 
each had neglected his own advantages to go in search of those 
of others, on the principle that genius is a large general capa- 
city, transferred, by will or accident, to some particular channel. 
Tt may be said, that in all these cases it is habit, not nature, 
that produces the disqualification for different pursuits. But if 
the bias given to the mind, by a particular study, totally unfits 
it for others, is it not probable that there is something in the 
nature of those studies which requires a particular bias and 
structure of the faculties to excel in them, from the very first ? 
If genius were, as some pretend, the mere exercise of general 
power on 4 particular subject, without any difference of organs 
or subordinate faculties, a man would improve equally in every 
thing, and grow wise at all points. But if, besides mere gene- 
ral power, there i is a constauit exercise and sharpening of differ- 
ent organs and faculties required for any particular pursuit, then 
a natural susceptibility of those organs and faculties must great- 
ly assist him in his progress, To argue otherwise, is to shut one’s 
eyes to the whole mass of inductive evidence; and to run head- 
long into a dogmatical theory, depending wholly on presump- 
tion and conjecture, We wo suld sooner go the whole length of 
the absurdities of craniology, than get into this flatting-machine 
of the original sameness and indiscriminate tendency of men’s 
faculties and dispositions. A painter, of all men, should not give 
into any such notion. Does he pretend to see differences in 
faces, and will he allow none in minds? Or, does he make the 
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outline of the head the criterion of a corresponding difference 
of character, and yet reject all distinction in the original con- 
formation of the soul? Has he never been struck with family 
likenesses? And is there not an inherent, indestructible, and 
inalienable character to be found in the individuals of such fami- 
lies answering to this physiognomical identity, even in remote 
branches, where there has been no communication when young, 
and where the situation, pursuits, education, and character of 
the individuals have been totally opposite? Again, do we not 
find persons with every external advantage, without any intel- 
lectual superiority; and the greatest prodigies emerge from the 
greatest obscurity? What made Shakespeare? Not his edu- 
cation as a link-boy or a deer-stealer! Have there not been 
thousands of mathematicians, educated like Sir Isaac Newton, 
who have risen to the rank of Senior Wranglers, and never 
been heard of afterwards? Did not Hogarth live in the same 
age with Hayman ? Who will believe that Highmore could, 
by any exaggeration of circumstances, have been transformed 
into Michael Angelo? ‘That Hudson was another Vandyke in- 
cognito; or that Reynolds would, as our author dreads, have 
learned to paint like his master, if he had staid to serve out his 
apprenticeship with him? The thing was impossible—Hudson 
had every advantage, as far as Mr Farington’s mechanical theo- 
ry goes (for he was brought up under Richardson), to enable 
him to break through the trammels of custom, and to raise the 
degenerate style of art in his day. Why did he not? He had 
not original force of mind either to inspire him with the concep- 
tion, or to impel him to execute it. Why did Reynolds burst 
through the cloud that overhung the region of art, and shine 
out, like the glorious sun, upon his native land? Because he 
had the genius to do it. It was nature working in him, and 
forcing its way through all impediments of ignorance and fa- 
shion, till it found its native element in undoubted excellence 
and wide-spread fame. His eye was formed to drink in light, 
and to absorb the splendid effects of shadowy obscurity ; and it 
gave out what it took in. He had a strong intrinsic perception 
of grace and expression; and he could not be satisfied with the 
stiff, formal, inanimate models he saw before him. There are 
indeed certain minds that seem formed as conductors to truth 
and beauty, as the hardest metals carry off the electric fluid, and 
round which all examples of excellence, whether in art or na- 
ture, play harmless and ineffectual. Reynolds was not one of 
these: but the instant he saw gorgeous truth in natural objects, 
or artificial models, his mind ‘ darted contagious fire.’ It is 
said that he surpassed his servile predecessors by a more di- 
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ligent study, and more careful imitation of nature. But how 
was he attracted to nature, but by the sympathy of real taste 
and genius? He also copied the portraits of Gandy, an ob- 
scure but excellent artist of his native county. A blockhead 
would have copied his master, and despised Gandy: but Gan- 
dy’s style of painting satisfied and stimulated his ambition, be- 
cause he saw nature there. Hudson’s made no impression on 
him, because it presented nothing of the kind. Why then did 
Reynolds perform what he did? From the force and bias of 
his genius. Why did he not do more? Because his natural 
bias did not urge him farther. As it is the property of genius 
to find its true level, so it cannot rise above it. He seized up- 
on and naturalized the beauties of Rembrandt and Rubens, be- 
cause they were connate to his own turn of mind. He did not 
at first instinctively admire, nor did he ever, with all his pro- 
fessions, make any approach to the high qualities of Raphael or 
Michael Angelo, because there was an obvious incompatibility 
between them. Sir Joshua did not, after all, found a school of 
his own in general art, because he had not strength of mind for 
it. But he introduced a better taste for art in this country, be- 
cause he had great taste himself, and sufficient genius to trans- 
plant many of the excellences of others. 

Mr Farington takes the trouble to vindicate Sir Joshua’s 
title to be the author of his own Discourses—though this is a 
subject on which we have never entertained a doubt; and con- 
ceive indeed that a doubt never could have arisen, but from es- 
timating the talents required for painting too low in the scale 
of intellect, as something mechanical and fortuitous ; and from 
making literature something exclusive and paramount to all 
other pursuits. Johnson and Burke were equally unlikely to 
have had a principal or considerable hand in the Discourses. 
They have none of the pomp, the vigour, or mannerism of the 
one, nor the boldness, originality, or extravagance of the o- 
ther. They have all the internal evidence of being Sir Joshua’s. 
They are subdued, mild, unaffected, thoughtful,—containing sen- 
sible observations on which he laid too little stress, and vague 
theories which he was not able to master. There is the same 
character of mind in what he wrote, as of eye in what he paint- 
ed. His style is gentle, flowing, and bland: there is an ineffi- 
cient outline, with a mellow, felicitous, and delightful filling- 
up. In both, the taste predominates over the genius: the man- 
ner over the matter! The real groundwork of Sir Joshua’s 
Discourses is to be found in Richardson’s Essays. . 

_ We proceed to Mr F.’s account of the state of art in this 
country, a little more than half a century ago, which is no less 
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accurate than it is deplorable. It may lead us to form a better 
estimate of the merits of Sir Joshua in rescuing it from this 
lowest point of degradation, and perhaps assist our conjectures 
as to its future progress and its present state. 

‘ It was the lot of Sir Joshua Reynolds to be destined to pursue 
the art of painting at a period when the extraordinary effort he made 
came with all the force and effect of novelty. He appeared ata 
time when the art was at its lowest ebb. What might be called an 
English school had never been formed. All that Englishmen had 
done was to copy, and endeavour to imitate, the works of eminent 
men, who were drawn to England from other countries by encou- 
ragement, which there was no inducement to bestow upon the infe- 
rior efforts of the natives of this island. In the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, Frederigo Zucchero, an Italian, was much employed in Eng- 
land, as had been Hans Holbein, a native of Basle, in a former 
reign. Charles the First gave great employment to Rubens and 
Vandyke. They were succeeded by Sir Peter Lely, a native of 
Soest in Westphalia ; and Sir Godfrey Kneller came from Lubec to 
be, for a while, Lely’s competitor: and after his death, he may be 
said to have had the whole command of the art in England. He 
was succeeded by Richardson, the first English painter that stood 
at the head of portrait painting in this country. Richardson had 
merit in his profession, but not of a high order: and it was remark- 
able, that a man who thought so well on the subject of art, and more 
especially who practised so long, should not have been able to do 
more than is manifested in his works, He died in 1745, aged 80. 
Jervais, the friend of Pope, was his competitor, but very inferior to 
him. Sir James Thornhill, also, was contemporary with Richard- 
son, and painted portraits ; but his reputation was founded upon his 
historical and allegorical compositions. In St Paul’s cathedral, in 
the Hospital at Greenwich, and at Hampton Court, his principal 
works are to be seen. As Richardson in portraits, so Thornhill in 
history painting was the first native of this island, who stood preemi- 
nent in the line of art he pursued at the period of his practice. He 
died in 1732, aged 56. 

* Horace W alpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, observes, that 
*“ at the accession of George the First, the arts were sunk to the 
lowest state in Britain.” This was not strictly true. Mr Walpole, 
who published at a later time, should have dated the period of their 
utmost degradation to have been in the middle of the last century, 
when the names of Hudson and Hayman were predominant. It is 
true, Hogarth was then well known to the public; but he was less 
so as a painter than an engraver, though many of his pictures repre- 
senting subjects of humour and character are excellent ; and Hayman, 
as a history painter, could not be compared with Sir James ‘Thorn- 
hill. 

* Thomas Hudson was a native of Devonshire. His name will 
be preserved from his having been the artist to whom Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds was committed for instruction. Hudson was the scholar 
of Richardson, and married his daughter ; and after the death of his 
father-in-law, succeeded to the chief employment in portrait paint- 
ing. He was in all respects much below his master in ability ; but 
being esteemed the best artist of his time, commissions flowed in up- 
on him; and his business, as it might truly be termed, was carried on 
like that of a manufactory. To his ordinary heads, draperies were 
added by painters who chiefly confined themselves to that line of 
practice. No time was lost by Hudson in the study of character, or 
in the search of variety in the position of his figures: a few formal 
attitudes served as models for all his subjects; and the display of 
arms and hands, being the more difficult parts, was managed with 
great economy, by all the contrivances of concealment. 

‘ To this scene of imbecile performance, Joshua Reynolds was 
sent by his friends. He arrived in London on the 14th of October 
1741, and on the 18th of that month he was introduced to his future 
preceptor. He was then aged seventeen years and three months. 
The terms of the agreement were, that provided Hudson approved 
him, he was to remain four years: but might be discharged at plea- 
sure. He continued in this situation two years and a half, during 
which time he drew many heads upon paper ; and in his attempts in 
painting, succeeded so well in a portrait of Hudson’s cook, as to ex- 
cite his master's jealousy. In this temper of mind, Hudson availed him- 
self of a very trifling circumstance to dismiss him. Having one even- 
ing ordered Reynolds to take a picture to Van Haaken the drapery 
painter ; but as the weather proved wet, he postponed carrying it till 
next morning. At breakfast, Hudson demanded why he did not take 
the picture the evening before? Reynolds replied, that ‘ he delayed 
it on account of the weather; but that the picture was delivered that 
morning before Van Haaken rose from bed.” Hudson then said, 
** You have not obeyed my orders, and shall not stay in my house.” 
On this peremptory declaration, Reynolds urged that he might be 
allowed time to write to his father, who might otherwise thiak he 
had committed some great crime. Hudson, though reproached by 
his own servant for this unreasonable and violent conduct, persisted 
in his determination: accordingly, Reynolds went that day from 
Hudson’s house to an uncle who resided in the Temple, and from 
thence wrote to his father, who, after consulting his neighbour Lord 
Edgcumbe, directed him to come down to Devonshire. 

‘ Thus did our great artist commence his professional career. 
Two remarks may be made upon this event. First, by quitting Hud- 
son at this early period, he avoided the danger of having his mind 
and his hand habituated to a mean practice of the art, which, when 
established, is most difficult to overcome. It has often been observed 
in the works of artists who thus began their practice, that though 
they rose to marked distinction, there have been but few who could 
wholly divest themselves of the bad effects of a long-continued exer- 
cise of the eye and the hand in copying ordinary works, In Hud- 
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son’s school, this was fully manifested. Mortimer and Wricht of 
Derby were his pupils. They were both men of superior talents; 
but in Portraits they never succeeded beyond what would be cailed 
mediocre performance. In this line their productions were tasteless 
and laboured : fortunately, however, they made choice of subjects 
more congenial with their minds. Mortimer, charmed with the wild 
spirit of Salvator Rosa, made the exploits of lawless banditti the 
chief subjects of his pencil; while Wright devoted himself to the 
study of objects viewed by artificial light, and to the beautiful effects 
of the moon upon landscape scenery: yet, even these, though deserv- 

ing of great praise, the effects of their early practice, were but too 
apparent; their pictures being uniformly executed with what artists 
call a heavy hand.’ p. 19. 

This is a humiliating retrospect for the lovers of art, and of 
their country. In speculating upon its causes, we are half 
afraid to hint at the probable effects of Climate,—so much is it 
now the fashion to decry what was once so much overrated. 
Our theorctical opinions are directed far more frequently by 
spirit of petulant contradiction than of fair i inquiry. We de- 
tect errors in received systems, and then run into the contrary 
extreme, to show how wise we are. Thus one folly is driven out 
by another; and the history of philosophy is little more than 
an alternation of blind prejudices and shallow paradoxes. Thus 
climate was every thing in the days of Montesquieu, and in 
our day it is nothing. Yet it was but one of many cooperating 
causes at first—and it continues tobe one still. In all that re- 
lates to the senses, physical causes may be allowed to operate 
very materially, without much violence to experience or proba~ 
bility. * Are the English a Musical people?” is a question that 
has been debated at great leng gth, and in all the forms. But whe- 
ther the Jtalians are a musical people, is a question not to 
be asked, any more than whether they have a taste for the fine 
arts in general. Nor does the subject ever admit of a question, 
where a faculty or genius for any particular thing exists in the 
most eminent degree; for then it is sure to show itself, and force 
its way to the light, in spite of all obstacles. ‘That which no 
one ever denied to any people, we may be sure they actually 

ossess: that which is as often denied as allowed them, we may 
be sure they do not possess in a very eminent degree. That, to 
which we make the angriest claim, and dispute the most about, 
whatever else may be, is not our forte. The French are allow- 
ed by all the world to be a dancing, talking, cooking people. 
If the English were to set up the same pretensions, it would be 
ridiculous. But then, they say, they have other excellences; 
and having these, they would have the former too. They think 
it hard to be set down as a dull, plodding people: but is it not 
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equally hard upon others to be called vain and light? They tell 
zis, they are the wisest, the freest, and most moral people on the 
face of the earth, without the frivolous accomplishments of their 
neighbours; but they insist upon having these too, to be upon 
a par in every thing with the rest of the world. We have our 
bards and sages (* better none’), our prose-writers, our mathe- 
maticians, our inventors in useful and mechanic arts, our legis- 
jators, our patriots, our statesmen, and our fighting-men, in the 
field and in the ring:—in these we chalienge, and justly, all 
the world. ‘We are not behind-hand with any people in all that 
depends on hard.thinking and deep and firm feeling, on long 
heads and stout hearts: —But why must we excel also in the re- 
verse of these,—in what depends on lively perceptions, on quick 
sensibility, and on a voluptuous effeminacy of temperament and 
character? An Englishman does not ordinarily pretend to 
combine his own gravity, plainness and reserve, with the levity, 
loquacity, grimace, and artificial politeness (as it is called) of a 
Frenchman. Why then will he insist upon engrafting the fine 
upon the domestic arts, as an indispensable consummation of 
the national character? We may indeed cultivate them as an 
experiment in natural history, and produce specimens of them, 
and exhibit them as rarities in their kind, as we do hot-house 
plants and shrubs; but they are not of native growth or origin, 
They do not spring up in the open air, but shrink from the 
averted eye of Heaven, like a Laplander into his hut. They 
do not sit as graceful ornaments, but as excrescences on the 
English character: they are * like flowers in our caps, dying or 
ere they sicken: ’—they are exotics and aliens to the soil. We 
do not import foreigners to dig our canals, or construct cur ma- 
chines, or solve difficult problems in political economy, or write 
Scotch novels for us—but we import our dancing-masters, our 
milliners, our Opera- singers, our valets, and our travelling 
cooks,—as till lately we did our painters and sculptors, 

The English (we take it) are a nation with certain decided 
features and predominating traits of character ; and if they have 
any characteristics at all, this is one of them, that their feelings 
are internal rather than external, reflex rather than organic, 
—and that they are more inclined to contend with pain than to 
indulge in pleasure. £ The stern genius of the North,’ says 
Schlegel, * throws men back upon themselves.’—The progress 
of the Fine Arts has hitherto been slow, and wavering and un- 
promising in this country, ‘ like the forced pace of a shuffling 
nag,’ not like the flight of Pegasus; and their encouragement 
has been cold and backward in proportion. ‘They have been 
wooed and won—as far as they have been won, which is no fur: 
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ther than to a mere promise of marriage—* with coy, reluc- 
tant, amorous delay.’ ‘They have not rushed into our em- 
braces, nor been mingled in our daily pastimes and pursuits. 
It is two himdred and fifty years since this island was civilized 
to all other intellectual purposes: but, till within half a centu- 
ryy it was a desert and a waste in art. Were there no terra 
filii'in those days; no brood of giants to spring out of the 

round, and launch the mighty fragments of genius from their 
hands: to beautify and enrich the public mind ; to hang up the 
lights of the eye and of the soal in pictured halls, in airy porti- 
coes, and solemn temples; to illumine the land, and weave a 
gartand for their own heads, like * the crown which Ariadne 
wore upon her bridal-day,’ and which still shines brighter in 
heaven? ‘There were: but ‘ their affections did not that way 
tend.’ ‘They were of the tribe of Issachar, and not of Judal». 
There were two sisters, Poetry and Painting: one was taken, 
and the other was left. 

Were our ancestors insensible to the charms of nature, to 
the music of thought, to deeds of virtue or heroic enterprise ? 
No. But they saw them in their mind’s eye: they felt them 
at their. heart’s core, and there only. ‘They did not translate 
their perceptions into the language of sense: they did not em- 
body them in visible images, but in breathing words. ‘They 
were more taken up with what an object suggested to com- 
bine with the infinite stores of fancy or trains of feeling, than 
with the single object itself; more intent upon the moral in- 
ference, the tendency and the result, than the appearances of 
things, however imposing or expressive, at any given moment 
of time. If their first impressions were less vivid and com- 
plete, their after-reflections were combined in a greater va- 
riety of striking resemblances, and thus drew a dazzling veil o- 
ver their merely sensitive impressions, which deadened and neu- 
tralized them still more. Will it be denied that there is a wide 
difference, as to the actual result, between the mind of a Poet 
and a Painter? Why then should not this difference be inhe- 
rent and original, as it undoubtedly is in individuals, and, to 
all appearance, in nations? Or why should we be uneasy be- 
cause the same country does not teem with all varieties and 
with each extreme of excellence and genius ? * 


* We are aware that time conquers even nature, and that the cha- 
racters of nations change with a total change of circumstances. The 
modern Italians are a very different race of people from the ancient 
Romans. This gives us some chance. In the decomposition and 
degeneracy of the sturdy old English character, which seems fast 
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In this importunate theory of ours, we misconstrue nature, and 
tax Providence amiss. In that short, but delightful season of 
the year, and in that part of the country where we now write, 
there are wild woods and banks covered with primroses and hya- 
cinths for miles together, so that you cannot put your foot be- 
‘tween, and with a gaudy show ‘empurpling all the ground,’ and 
branches loaded with nightingales whose leaves tremble with 
their liquid notes: Yet the air docs not resound, as in happier 
climes, with shepherd’s pipe or roundelay, nor are the village- 
maids adorned with wreaths of vernal flowers, ready to weave 
the braided dance, or ‘returning with a cheval song, when e- 
vening has gone down.’ What is the reason? ‘ We also are 
not Arcadians!’ We have not the same animal vivacity, the 
same tendency to external delight and show, the same ear for 
melting sounds, the same pride of the eye, or voluptuousness of 
the heart. The senses and the mind are differently constituted; 
and the outward influences of things, climate, mode of life, na- 
tional customs and character, have all a share in producing the 
general effect. We should say that the eye in warmer climates 
drinks in greater pleasure from external” sights, is more open 
and porous to them, as the ear is to sounds: ; that the sense of 
immediate delight is fixed deeper in the beauty of the object ; 
that the greater life and animation of character gives a greater 
spirit and intensity of expression to the face, making finer sub- 
jects for history and portrait; and that the circumstances in 
which a people are placed in a genial atmosphere, are more fa- 
vourable to the study of nature and of the human form, Claude 
could only have painted his landscapes in the open air; and the 
Greek statues were little more than copies from living, every- 
day forms 
Such a " natural aptitude and relish for the impressions of 
sense gives not only more facility, but leads to greater pa- 
tience, refinement, and perfection in the execution of works of 
art. What our own artists do is often up-hill work, against 
the grain :—not persisted in and brought to a conclusion for the 
love of the thing; but, after the first dash, after the subject is 
got in, and the gross general effect produced, they grudge all 
te rest of their labour as a waste of time and pains. ‘Their 
object is not to look at nature, but to have their picture ezxhi- 
bited and sold. The want of intimate sympathy with, and en- 





approaching, the mind and muscles of the country may be sufficient- 
ly relaxed and softened to imbibe a taste for all the refinements of 
luxury and show ; and a century of slavery may yield us a _crop of 
the Fine Arts, to be soon buried in sloth and barbarism again. 
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tire repose on nature, not only leaves their productions hard, 
violent, and crude, but frequently renders them impatient, wa~< 
vering, and dissatisfied with their own walk of art, and never 
easy till they get into a different or higher one, where they 
think they can earn more money or fame with less trouble. By 
beginning over again, by having the same preliminary ground 
to go over, with new subjects or bungling experiments, they 
seldom arrive at that nice, nervous point that trembles on per- 
fection. ‘This last stage, in which art is as it were identified 
with nature, an English painter shrinks from with strange re- 
pugnance and peculiar abhorrence. The French style is the 
reverse of ours: it is all dry finishing without effect. We see 
their faults, and, as we conceive, their general incapacity for 
art: but we cannot be persuaded to see our own. 

The want of encouragement, which is sometimes set up as an 
all-sufficient plea, will hardly account for this slow and irregu- 
lar progress of English art. There was no premium offered for 
the production of dramatic excellence in the age of Elizabeth: 
there was no society for the encouragement of works of wit and 
humour in the reign of Charles II,: no committee of taste ever 
voted Congreve, or Steele, or Swift, a silver vase, or a gold me- 
daJ, for their comic vein: Hogarth was not fostered in the an- 
nual exhibitions of the Royal Academy. In plain truth, that 
is not the way in which that sort of harvest is produced. The 
seeds must be sown in the mind: there is a fulness of the blood, 
a plethoric habit of thought, that breaks out with the first op- 
portunity on the surface of society. Poetry has sprung up in- 
digenously, spontaneously, at all times of our history, call ial 
der all circumstances, with or without encouragement: it is 
therefore a rich, natural product of the mind of the country, 
unforced, unpampered, unsophisticated. It is obviously and en- 
tirely genuine, ‘ the unbought grace of life.’ If it be asked, 
why Painting has all this time kept back, has not dared to show 
its face, or retired ashamed of its poverty and deformity, the 
answer is plain—because it did not shoot out with equal vigour 
and luxuriance from the soil of English genius—because it was 
not the native language and idiom of the country. Why then 
are we bound to suppose that it will shoot up now to an une- 
qualled height—why are we confidently told and required to 
predict to others that it is about to produce wonders, when we 
see no such thing; when these very persons tell us that there 
has been hitherto no such thing, but that it must and shall be 
revealed in their time and persons? And though they complain 
that that public patronage which they invoke, and which they 
pretend js alone wanting to produce the high and paliny state 
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of art to which they would have us look forward, is cntirely and 
scandalously withheld from it, and likely to be so ! 

We turn from this subject to another not less melancholy or 
singular,—from the impertect and abortive attempts at art in 
this country formerly, to its present state of degeneracy and de- 
cay in Italy. Speaking of Sir Joshua’s arrival at Rome in the 
year 1749, Mr Farington indulges in the following remarks. 

‘ On his arrival at Rome, he found Pompeo Battoni, a native of 
Lucca, possessing the highest reputation. His name was, indeed, 
known in every part of Europe, and was every where spoken of as 
almost another Raphael ; but in that great school of art, such was 
the admiration he excited, or rather such was the degradation of taste, 
that the students in painting had no higher ambition than to be his 
imitators. 

‘ Battoni had some talent, but his works are dry, cold, and insipid. 
That such performances should have been so extolled in the very 
seat and centre of the fine arts, seems wonderful. Butin this manner 
has public taste been operated upon ; and from the period when art 
was carried to the highest point of excellence known in modern 
times, it has thus gradually declined. A succession of artists fol- 
lowed each other, who, being esteemed the most eminent in their 
own time, were praised extravagantly by an ignorant public ; and in 
the several schools they established, their own productions were the 
only objects of study. 

* So widely spread was the fame of Battoni, that, before Rey- 
nolds Jeft England, his patron, Lord Edgcumbe, strongly urged 
the expediency of placing himself under the tuition of so great a 
man. This recommendation, however, on seeing the works of that 
master, he did not choose to follow: which showed that he was then 
above the level of those whose professional views all concentrated in 
the productions of the popular favourite. Indeed nothing could be 
more opposite to the spirited execution, the high relish of colour, and 
powerful effect, which the works of Reynolds at that time possessed, 
than the tame and inanimate pictures of Pompeo Battoni. Taking a 
wiser course, therefore, he formed his own plan, and studied chiefly 
in the Vaticap, from the works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Andrea del Sarto, with great diligence ; such indeed was his applica- 
tion, that to a severe cold, which he caught in those apartments, he 
owed the deafness which continued during the remainder of his life.’ 
p- $1. 

This account may serve to show that Italy is no longer Italy : 
why it is so, is a question of greater difficulty. ‘The soil, the cli- 
mate, the religion, the people are the same ; and the men and wo- 
men in the streets of Rome still look as if they had walked out of 
Raphael’s pictures ; but there is no Raphael to paint them, nor 
does any Leo arise to encourage them. ‘This seems to prove that 
the perfection of art is the destruction of art: that the models of 
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this kind, by their accumulation, block up the path of genius; and 
that all attempts at distinction lead, after a certain period, to a 
mere lifeless copy of what has been done before, or a vapid, dis- 
“torted, and extravagant caricature of it. This is but a poor pros- 

ect for those who set out late in art, and who have all the éxcel-+ 
ee of their predecessors, and all the fastidious refinéni¢nts of 
their own taste, the temptations of indolence, and the despair 
of vanity, to distract and encumber their efforts. The artists 
who revel in the luxuries of genius thus prepared by their pre- 
decessors, clog their witigs with the honeyed sweets, and get 
drunk with tlhe intoxicating nectar. They become sefvitors and 
lacqueys to Art, not devoted servants of Nature ;—the flutter- 
ing, foppish, lazy retinue of some great name. The contem- 
plation of unattainable excellence casts a film over their eyes; 
and unnerves their hands. They look on; and do nothing. In 
Italy, it costs them a month to paint a hand, a year an eye: the 
feeble pencil drops from their grasp, while they wonder to see 
an Englishman make a hasty copy of the Transfiguration, turn 
over a port-folio of Piranesi’s drawings for their next historieal 
design, and read Winckelman on wirtt! We do much the 
same here, in all our collections and exhibitions of modern or 
ancient paintings, and of the'Elgin marbles, to boot: A pic- 
ture-gallery serves very well for a place to lounge in; and talk 
about; but it does not make the student go home and set hear- 
tily to work :—he would rather come again and lounge, and 
talk, the next day, and the day after that. He cannot do all 
that he sees there; and less will not satisfy his expansive and re- 
fined ambition, He would be all the painters that ever were—or 
none. His indolence combines with his vanity, like alternate 
doses of provocatives and sleeping-draughts. He copies, how- 
ever, a favourite picture; (though he thinks copying bad in ge- 
neral),—or makes a chalk-drawing of it—or gets some one else 
to do it for him.—We might go on: but we have written what 
many people will call a lampoon already ! 

There is another view of the subject more favourable and en- 
couraging to ourselves, and yet not immeasurably so, when all 
circumstances are considered, All that was possible had been 
formerly done for art in Italy; so that nothing more was left tu 
be done. ‘That is not the case with us yet. Perfection is not 
the insurmountable obstacle to our success : we have enough to 
do, if we knew how. That is some inducement to proceed. 
We can hardly be retrograde in our course. But there is a dif= 
ficulty in the way;—no less than our Establishment in Church and 
State: Rome was the capital of the Christian and of the civilized 


world. Her mitre swayed the sceptres of the earth; and the 
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Servant of Servants set his foot on the neck of kings, and de- 
posed sovereigns with the signet of the Fisherman. She was 
the eye of the world, and her word was a law. She set herself 
up, and said, * All eyes shall.see me, and all knees shall bow 
to me.’ She ruled in the hearts of the people by dazzling their 
senses, and making them drunk with hopes and fears. She 
held in her hands the keys of the other world to open or shut ; 
and she displayed all the pomp, the trappings, and the pride of 
this. Homage was paid to the persons of her ministers; her 
worship was adorned and made alluring by every appeal to the 
passions and imaginations of its followers. Art was rendered 
tributary to the support of this grand engine of power; and 
Painting was employed, as soon as its fascination was felt, to aid 
the devotion, and rivet the faith of the Catholic believer. Thus 
religion was made subservient to interest, and art was called in 
to aid in the service of this ambitious religion. The patron- 
saint of every church stood at the head of his altar: the meek- 
ness of love, the innocence of childhood, ‘ amazing brightness, 
* purity, and truth,’ breathed from innumerable representa- 
tions of the Virgin and Child; and the Vatican was covered with 
the acts and processions of Popes and Cardinals, of Christ and 
the Apostles. ‘The churches were filled with these objects of art 
and of devotion :, the very walls spoke. ‘ A present deity they 
* shout around; a present deity the walls and vaulted roofs re- 
‘bound.’ This unavoidably put in requisition all the strength of 
genius, and all the resources of enthusiastic feeling in the country. 
The spectator sympathized with the artist’s inspiration. No ele- 
vation of thought, no refinement of expression, could outgo the 
expectation of the thronging votaries. ‘The fancy of the painter 
was but a spark kindled from the glow of public sentiment. 
This was a sort of patronage worth having. The zeal and en- 
thusiam and industry of native genius was stimulated to works 
worthy of such encouragement, and in unison with its own feel- 
ings. But by degrees the tide ebbed: the current was dried up 
or became stagnant. ‘The churches were all supplied with al- 
tar-pieces: the niches were full, not only with scriptural sub- 
jects, but with the stories of every saint enrolled in the calendar, 
or registered in legendary lore. No more pictures were wanted, 
—and then it was found that there were no more painters to do 
them! ‘The art languished, and gradually disappeared. They 
could not take down the Madona of Foligno, or new-stucco the 
ceiling at Parma, that other artists might undo what Raphael 
and Correggio had done. Some of them, to be sure, did follow 
this desperate course; and spent their time, as in the case of 
Leonardo’s Last Supper at Milan, in painting over, that is, in 
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defacing the works of their predecessors. Afterwards, they ap- 
plied themselves to landscape and classical subjects, with great 
success for a time, as we see in Claude and N. Poussin; but the 
original state impulse was gone. 

hat confirms the foregoing account, is, that at Venice, and 
other places out of the more immediate superintendence of the 
Papal See, though there also sacred subjects were in great re-' 
quest, yet the art being patronized by rich merchants and no- 
bles, took a more decided turn to portraits ;—magnificent in- 
deed, and hitherto unrivalled, for the beauty of the costume, 
the character of the faces, and the marked pretensions of the 
persons who sat for them,—but still widely remote from that 
public and national interest that it assumed in the Roman 
school. We see, in like manner, that painting in Holland and 
Flanders took yet a different direction; was mostly scenic and 
ornamental, or confined to local and personal subjects. Ru- 
bens’s pictures, for example, differ from Raphael’s by a total 
want of religious enthusiasm and studied refinement’ of expres- 
sion, even where the subjects are the same; and Rembrandt’s 
portraits differ from Titian’s in the grossness and want of ani- 
mation and dignity of his characters. ‘There was an inherent 
difference in the look of a Doge of Venice or one of the Medi- 
ci family, and that of a Dutch burgomaster. The climate had 
affected the picture, through the character of the sitter, as it af- 
fected the genius of the artist (if not otherwise) through the class 
of subjects he was constantly called upon to paint. What turn 
painting has lately taken, or is likely to take with us, now re- 
mains to be scen. 

With the Memoirs of Sir Joshua Mr Farington very proper- 
ly connects the history of the institution of the Royal Academy, 

rom which he dates the hopes and origin of all sound art in this 

country. There is here at first sight an inversion of the usual 
order of things. The institution of academies in most coun- 
tries has been coeval with the decline of art: in ours, it seems, 
it is the harbinger, and main prop of its success. Mr F’. thus 
traces the outline of this part of his subject with the enthusiasm 
of an artist, and the fidelity of an historian. 

‘ At this period (1760) a plan was formed by the artists of the me- 
tropolis to draw the attention of their fellow-citizens to their ingeni- 
ous labours ; with a view both to an increase of patronage, and the 
cultivation of taste. Hitherto works of that kind produced in the 
country were seen only by a few; the people in general knew nothing 
of what was passing in the arts. Private collections were then inac- 
cessible, and there were no public ones ; nor any casual display of the 
productions of genius, except what the ordinary sales by auction oc- 
easionally offered. Nothing, therefore, could exceed the ignorance 
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ofa people who were in themselves learned, ingenious, and highly 
cultivated in all things, excepting the arts of design. 

‘ In consequence of this privation, it was conceived that a Public 
Exhibition of the works of the most eminent Artists could not fail to 
make a powerful impression ; and if occasionally repeated, might ul- 
timately produce the most satisfactory effects. The scheme was no 
sooner proposed than adopted; and being carried into immediate 
execution, the result exceeded the most sanguine expectations of 
the projectors. All ranks of people crowded to see the delightful 
novelty ; it was the universal topic of conversation ; and a passion for 
the arts was excited by that first manifestation of native talent, which, 
cherished by the continued operation of the same cause, has ever 
since been increasing in strength, and extending its effects through 
every part of the Empire. 

* The history of our Exhibitions affords itself the strongest evi- 
dence of their impressive effect upon public taste. At their com- 
mencement, though men of enlightened minds could distinguish and 
appreciate what was excellent, the admiration of the many was con- 
fined to subjects either gross or puerile, and commonly to the mean- 
est efforts of intellect ; whereas, at this time, the whole train of sub- 
jects most popular in the earlier exhibitions have disappeared. The 
loaf and cheese, that could provoke hunger, the cat and canary-bird, 
and the dead mackarel on a deal-board, have long ceased to produce 
astonishment and delight ; while truth of imitation now finds innumer- 
able admirers, though combined with the high qualities of beauty, 
grandeur, and taste. 

‘ To our Public Exhibitions, and to arrangements that followed 
in consequence of their introduction, this change must be chiefly at- 
tributed. The present generation appears to be composed of a new, and 
at least, with respect to the arts, a superior erder of beings. Generally 
speaking, their thoughts, their feelings, and language on these sub- 
jects differ entirely from what they were sixty years ago. No just 
opinions were at that time entertained on the merits of ingenious pro- 
ductions of this kind. The state of the public mind, incapable of dis- 
criminating excellence from inferiority, proved incontrovertibly that 
a right sense of art in the spectator can only be acquired by long and 
frequent observation; and that, without proper opportunities to im- 
prove the mind and the eye, a nation would continue insensible of the 
true value of the fine arts. 

‘ The first or probationary Exhibition, which opened April 21st, 
1760, was at a large room in the Strand, belonging to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, which 
had then been instituted five er six years. It is natural to conclude, 
that the first artist in the country was not indifferent to the success 
of a plan which promised to be so extensively useful. Accordingly, 
four of his pictures were for the first time here placed before the pub- 
lic, with whom, by the channel now opened, he continued in constant 
intercourse as long as he lived. 
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* Encouraged by the successful issue of the first experiment, the 
artistical body determined that it should be repeated the following year. 
Owing, however, to some inconveniences experienced at their former 
place of exhibition, and also to a desire to be perfectly independent in 
their proceedings, they engaged, for their next public display, a spa- 
cious room near the Spring Gardens’ entrance into the Park ; at 
which place the second Exhibition opened, May 9th, 1761. Here 
Reynolds sent his fine picture of Lord Ligonier on horseback, a por- 
trait of the Rev. Laurence Sterne, and three others....... 

‘ The artists had now fully proved the efficacy of their plan; and 
their income exceeding their expenditure, affording a reasonable hope 
of a permanent establishment, they thought they might solicit a 
Royal Charter of Incorporation; and having applied to his Majesty 
for that purpose, he was pleased to accede to their request. This 
measure, however, which was intended to consolidate the body of 
artists, was of no avail: on the contrary, it was probably the cause of 
its dissolution; for in less than four years a separation took place, 
which led to the establishment of the Royal Academy, and_finally to 
the extinction of the incorporated Society. The charter was dated 
January 26th, 1765; the secession took place in October, 1768; 
and the Royal Academy was instituted December 10th in the same 
year.” p. 53. , 

On this statement we must be allowed to make a few remarks. 
First, the four greatest names in English art, Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Wilson * and West, were not formed by the Academy, 
but were formed before it; and the first gave it as his opinion, 
that it would be a death-blow to the art. He considered an 
Academy as a school for servile mediocrity, a hotbed for cabal 
and dirty competition, and a vehicle for the display of idle pre- 
tensions and empty parade. 

Secondly, we agree with the writer as to the deplorable state 
of the art and of the public taste in general, which, at the pe- 
riod in question, was as gross as it was insipid: but we do not 
think that it has been improved so much since, as Mr F'arington 
is willing to suppose; nor that the Academy has taken more 
than hal/-measures for improving or refining it. 

‘ They found it poor at first, and kept it so.’ 


They have attended to their own interests, and flattered their 
customers, while they have neglected or cajoled the public. 
They may indeed look back with triumph and pity to ¢ the cat 
and canary-bird, the dead mackarel and Deal board;’ but the 

seem to rest satisfied with this conquest over themselves, sad. 
‘ leaving the things that are behind, have not pressed forward 
(with equal ardour) to the things that are before.’ Theirs is a 








* This name, for some reason or other, does not once occur in 
these Memoirs. 
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very moderate, not a Radical Reform in this respect. We do 
not find, even in the latest Exhibitions at Somerset House, ‘ in- 
numerable examples of truth of imitation, combined with the 
high qualities cf beauty, grandeur, and taste.’ The mass of 
the pictures exhibited there are not calculated to give the Eng- 
lish people a true notion, not merely of high art (as it is empha- 
tically called), but of the genuine objects of art at all. We do 
not believe—to take a plain test of the progress we have made— 
that nine-tenths of the persons who go there annually, and who 
go-through the Catalogue regularly, would know a Guido from 
a daub—the finest picture from one not badly executed perhaps, 
but done in the worst taste, and on the falsest principles. The 
vast majority of the pictures received there, and hung up in the 
most conspicuous places, are pictures painted to please the na- 
tural vanity or fantastic ignorance of the artist’s sitters, their 
friends and relations, and to lead to more commissions for half 
and whole lengths—or else pictures painted purposely to be seen 
in the Exhibition, to strike across the Great Room, to catch at- 
tention, and force admiration, in the distraction and dissipation 
of a thousand foolish faces and new-gilt frames, by gaudy co- 
louring and meretricious grace. We appeal to any man of 
judgment, whether this is not a brief, but true summary, of ¢ the 
annual show’ at the Royal Academy? And is this the way to 
advance the interests of art, or to fashion the public taste ? 
There is not one head in ten painted as a study from nature, or 
with a view to bring out the real qualities of the mind or coun- 
tenance. If there is any such improvident example of unfa- 
shionable sincerity, it is put out of countenance by the prevail- 
ing tone of rouged and smiling folly, and affectation all around 
it. 

The only pictures painted in any quantity as studies from na- 
ture, free from the glosses of sordid art and the tincture of va- 
nity, are portraits of places ; and it cannot be denied that there 
are many of these that have a true and powerful look of nature: 
but then, as if this was a matter of great indifference, and no- 
body’s business to see to, they are seldom any thing more than 
bare sketches, hastily got up for the chance of a purchaser, and 
left unfinished to save time and trouble. ‘They are not, in ge- 
neral, lofty conceptions or selections of beautiful scenery, but 
mere common out-of-door views, relying for their value on their 
literal fidelity; and where, nen y, the exact truth and 
perfect identity of the imitation is the more indispensable.—Our 


own countryman, Wilkie, in scenes of domestic and familiar 
life, is equally deserving of praise for the arrangement of his 
subjects, and care.in the execution: but we have to lament that 
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he too is in some degree chargeable with that fickleness and de- 
sultoriness in the pursuit of excellence, which we have noticed 
above as incident to our native artists, and which, we think, has 
kept him stationary, instead of being progressive, for some years 
past. He appeared at one time as if he was near touching the 

oint of perfection in his peculiar department; and he may do 
it yet | But how small a part do his works form of the Exhi- 
bition, and how unlike all the rest ! 

It was the panic-fear that all this daubing and varnishing 
would be seen through, and the scales fall off from the eyes of 
the public, in consequence of the exhibition of some of the finest 
specimens of the Old Masters at the British Institution, that 
called into clandestine notoriety that disgraceful production, the 
Catalogue Raisonnée. ‘The concealed authors of that work con- 
ceived, that a discerning public would learn more of the art 
from the simplicity, dignity, force and truth, of these admired 
and lasting models, in a short season or two, than they had done 
from the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy for the last fifty 
years: that they would see that it did not consist entirely in 
tints and varnishes and megilps and washes for the skin, but 
that all the effects of colour, and charms of expression, might be 
united with purity of tone, with articulate forms, and exquisite 
finishing. ‘They saw this conviction rapidly taking place in the 
public mind, and they shrunk back from it ‘ with jealous leer 
malign.’ They persuaded themselves, and had the courage to 
try to persuade others, that to exhibit approved specimens of art 
in general, selected from the works of the most famous and ac~ 
complished masters, was to destroy the germ of native art; was 
cruelly to strangle the growing taste and enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic for art in its very birth; was to blight the well-earned repu- 
tation, and strike at the honest livelilhaod of the liberal profes- 
sors of the school of painting in England. They therefore set 
to work to decry these productions as worthless and odious in 
the sight of the true adept: they smeared over, with every epi- 
thet of low abuse, works and names.sacred to fame, and to ge- 
nerations to come: they spared no pains to heap ridicule and 
obloquy on those who had brought these works forward: they 
did every thing to disgust and blind the public to their excel- 
lence, by showing in themselves a hatred and a loathing of all 
high excellence, and of all established reputation in art, in 
which their paltry vanity and mercenary spite were not con- 
cerned. They proved, beyond all contradiction, that to keep 
back the taste of the town, and the knowledge of the student, to 
the point to which the Academy had found it practicable to con- 
duct it by its example, was the object ofa powerful and active party 
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of professional intriguers in this country. If the Acadenry had 

anyhand, directly or indirectly, in this unprincipled outrage up- 

on taste and decency, they ought to be disfranchised (like Gram- 

pound) to-morrow, as utterly unworthy of the trust reposed in 
em. 

The alarm indeed (in one sense). was not unfounded: for 
many persons who had long been dazzled, not illumined, by the 
glare of the most modern and fashionable productions, began to 
open their eyes to the beauties and loveliness of painting, and to see 
reflected there as in a mirror those hues, those expressions, those 
transient and heavenly glances of nature, which had often charm 
ed their own minds, but of which they could find the traces no- 
where else, and became true worshippers at the shrine of ge- 
nuine art. Whether this taste will spread beyond the imme- 
diate gratification of the moment, or stimulate the rising gene- 
ration to new efforts, and to the adoption of a new and purer 
style, is another question ; with regard to which, for reasons a- 
bove explained, we are not very sanguine. 

We on @ great respect for high art, and an anxiety for its 
advancement and cultivation; but we have a greater still for the 
advancement and encouragement of true art. ‘That is the first, 
and the last step, ‘The knowledge of what is contained in nature 


is the only foundation of legitimate art; and the perception of 
beauty and sore, in whatever objects or in whatever degree they 


subsist, is the test of real genius. The principle is the same in 
painting an arch-angel’s or a butterfly’s wing; and the very 
finest picture in the finest collection may be one of a very com- 
mon subject. We speak and think of.Rembrandt as Rem- 
brandt, of Raphael as Raphael, not of the one as a portrait, of 
the other as a history painter. Portrait may become history, 
or history. portrait, as the one or the other gives the soul or 
the mask of the face. ‘ That is true history,’ said an eminent 
critic, on seeing Titian’s picture of Pope Julius If. and his two 
nephews. He who should set down Claude as a mere land- 
scape painter, must know nothing of what Claude was in him- 
self; and those who class Hogarth as a painter of low life, only 
show their ignorance of human nature. High art does not 
consist in high or epic subjects, but in the manner of treating 
those subjectt: and that manner among us, as far as we have 
proceeded, has we think been false and exceptionable. We 
appeal from the common cant on this subject to the Elgin mar- 
bles. They are high art, confessedly: But they are also true 
art, in our sense of the word. They do not deviate from truth 
and nature in order to arrive at a fancied superiority to truth 
and nature. They do not represent a vapid abstraction, but 
the entire, undoubted, concrete object they profess to imitate. 
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They are like casts of the finest living forms in the world, tak- 
en in momentary action. They are nothing more: and there- 
fore certain great critics who had been educated in the ideal 
school of art, think nothing of them. They do not conform to 
a vague, unmeaning standard, made out of the fastidious likings 
or dislikings of the artist; they are carved out of the living, 
imperishable forms of nature, as the marble of which they are 
composed was hewn from its native rock. They contain the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. We cannot 
say so much of the general style of history-painting in this 
country, which has proceeded, as a first principle, on the de- 
termined and deliberate dereliction of living nature, both as. 
means and end. Grandeur was made to depend on leaving 
out the details. Ideal grace and beauty were made to consist 
in neutral forms, and character and expression. The first could 
produce —s but slovenliness ; the second nothing but in- 
sipidity. ‘The Elgin marbles have proved, by ocular demonstra- 
tion, that the utmost freedom and grandeur of style is compati- 
ble with the minutest details,—the variety of the subordinate 
parts not a the masses in the productions of art more 
than in those of nature. Grandeur without softness and pre- 
cision, is only another name for grossness. ‘These invaluable 


fragments of antiquity have also proved, beyond dispute, that 
ideal beauty and historic truth do not consist in middle or 
average forms, &c. but in harmonious outlines, in unity of ac- 
tion, and in the utmost refinement of character and expression. 
We there see art following close in the footsteps of nature, and 
exalted, raised, refined with it to the utmost extent that either 
was — of. With us, all this has been reversed; and we 


have discarded nature at first, only to flounder about, and be 
lost in a Limbo of Vanity. With dein invention rose from the 
ground of imitation: with us, the boldness of the invention was 
acknowledged in proportion as no traces of imitation were dis- 
coverable. Our greatest and most successful candidates in the 
epic walk of art, have been those who founded their pretensions 
to be history-painters on their not being portrait-painters. 
They could not paint that which they had seen, and therefore 
they must be qualified to paint that which they had not seen. 
There was not any one part of any one of their pictures good 
for any thing ; and therefore the whole was grand, and an ex- 
ample of lofty art! There was not, in all probability, a single 
head in an acre of canvas, that, taken by itself, was more than 
a worthless daub, scarcely fit to be hung up as a sign at an ale- 
house door: But a hundred of these bad portraits or wretch 

caricatures, made, by numerical addition, an admirable histori- 
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cal picture! The faces, hands, eyes, feet, had neither beauty 
nor expression, nor ree nor colouring ; and yet the com- 
‘ position and arrangement of these abortive and crude materials, 
which might as well or better have been left blanks, displayed 
the mind of the great master. Not one tone, one line, one look 
for the eye to dwell upon with pure and intense delight, in all 
this endless scope of subject and field of canvas. 

We cannot say that we in general like very large pictures; for 
this reason, that, like overgrown men, they are apt to be bullies 
and cowards. They profess. a great iol. and perform little. 
They are often a contrivance not to display magnificent concep- 
tions to the greatest advantage, but to throw the spectator to a 
distance, where it is impossible to distinguish either gross faults 
or real beauties. 

The late Mr West’s pictures were admirable for the compo- 
sition and grouping. 2 these respects they could not be bet- 
ter; as we see in the print of the death of General Wolfe: but 
for the rest, he might as well have set up a parcel of figures 
in wood, and painted them over with a sign-post brush, and 
then copied what he saw, and it would have been just as good. 
His skill in drawing was confined to a knowledge of mechani- 
eal proportions and measurements, and was not guided in the 
line of beauty, or employed to give force to expression. He, 
however, laboured long and diligently to advance the interests 
of art in this his adopted country; and if he did not do more, 
it was the fault of the coldness and formality of his genius, not 
of the man.—Barry was another instance of those who scorn 
mature, and are scorned by her. He could not make a likeness 
of any one object in the universe: when he attempted it, he 
was like a drunken man on horseback ; his eye reeled, his hand 
refused its office,—and accordingly he set up for an example of 
the great style in art, which, like charity, covers all other de- 
fects. It would be unfair at the same time to deny, that some 
of the figures and groupes in his picture of the Olympic Games 
in the Adelphi, are beautiful designs after the antique, as far 
as outline is concerned. In colour and expression they are like 
wild Indians. The other pietures of his there, are not worthy 
of notice; except as warnings to the misguided student who 
would scale the high and abstracted steep of art, without follow- 
ing the path of nature. Yet Barry was a man of genius, and an 
enthusiastic lover of his art. But he unfortunately mistook his 
ardent aspiration after excellence for the power to achieve it ; 
assumed the capacity to execute the greatest works instead of 
acquiring it; supposed that ‘ the bodiless creations of his brain’ 
were to start out from the walls of the Adelphi like a dream or 
a fairy tale ;—and the result has been, that all the splendid illu- 
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sions of his undigested ambition have, ‘ like the baseless fubric 
* of a vision, left not awreck behind.’ His name is not a light 
or beacon, but a by-word and an ill omen in art. What he 
has left behind him in writing on the subject, contains much 
real feeling and interesting thought.—Mr Fuseli is another dis- 
tinguished artist who complains that nature puts him out. But 
his distortions and vagaries are German, and not English: they 
lie like a night-mare on the breast of our native art. They are 
too recondite, obscure, and extravagant for us: we only want 
to get over the ground with large, clumsy strides, as fast as we 
can; and do not go out of our way in search of absurdity. We 
cannot consider his genius as naturalized.among us, after the 
lapse of more than half a century: and if in saying this we do not 
pay him a compliment, we certainly do not intend it asa vary 
severe censure. Mr Fuseli has wit and words at will; and, 
though he had never touched a pencil, would be a man of ex- 
traordinary pretensions and talents. 

Mr Haydon is a young artist of great promise, and much 
ardour and energy; and has lately painted a picture which has 
carried away universal admiration. Without wishing to de- 
tract from that tribute of deserved applause, we may be allow- 
ed to suggest (and with no unfriendly voice) that he has there, 
in our judgment, laid in the groundwork, and raised the scaf- 
folding, of a noble picture; but no more. There is spirit, con- 
ception, force, and effect: but all this is done by the first going 
over of the canvas. It is the foundation, not the superstructure 
of a first-rate work of art. It is a rude outline, a striking and 
masterly sketch. 

Milton has given us a description of the growth of a plant— 

, ‘ So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the leaves 

More airy ; last the bright consummate flower.’ 
And we think this image might be transferred to the slow and 
perfect growth of works of imagination. We have in the pre- 
sent instance the rough materials, the solid substance and the 
glowing spirit of art; and only want the last finishing and pa- 
tient working up. Does Mr Haydon think this too much to 
bestow on works designed to breathe the air of immortality, 
and to shed the fragrance of thought on a distant age? Does 
he regard it as beneath him to do what Raphaod See done ? 





We repeat it, here are bold contrasts, distinct grouping, a vi- 
gorous hand and striking conceptions. What remains then, 
but that he should add to bold contrasts fine gradations,—to 
masculine drawing nice inflections,—to vigorous pencilling those 
softened and trembling hues which hover like air on the 
canvas,—to massy and prominent grouping the exquisite finish- 
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ing of every face and figure, nerve and artery, so as to have 
each part instinct with life and thought and sentiment, and to 
produce an impression in the spectator not only that he can 
touch the actual substance, but that it would shrink from the 
touch? Ina word, Mr Haydon has strength: we would wish 
him to add to it refinement. ‘Till he does this, he will not re- 
move the common stigma on British art. Nor do we ask impos- 
sibilities of him: we only ask him to make that a leading pzin- 
ciple in his pictures, which he has followed so happily in parts. 
Let him take his own Penitent Girl as a model,—paint up to this 
standard through all the rest of the figures, and we shall be sa- 
tisfied. His Christ in the present picture we do not like, though 
in this we have no less an authority against us than Mrs Sid- 
dons. Mr Haydon has gone at sachs Lena into a description 
of his idea of this figure in the Catalogue, which is a practice 
we disapprove: for it deceives the artist himself, and may mis- 
lead the public. In the idea he conveys to us from the canvas, 
there can be no deception. Mr Haydon is a devoted admirer 
of the Elgin marbles; and he has taken advantage of their 
breadth and size and masses. We would urge him to follow 
them also into their details, their involved graces, the texture 
of the skin, the indication of a vein or muscle, the waving line 
of beauty, their calm and motionless expression ; into all, in 
which they follow nature. But to do this, he must go to na- 
ture and study her more and more, in the greatest and the 
smallest things. In short, we wish to see this artist paint a pic- 
ture (he has now every motive to exertion and improvement) 
which shall not only have a striking and imposing effect in the 
aggregate, but where the impression of the whole shall be the 
joint and irresistible effect of the value of every part. This is 
our notion of fine art, which we offer to him, not by way of dis- 
paragement or discouragement, but to do our best to promote 
the cause of truth and the emulation of the highest excellence. 

We had quite forgotten the chief object of Mr a 
book, Sir Joshua’s dispute with the Academy about Mr Bono- 
mi’s election; and it is too late to return to it now. We think, 
however, that Sir Joshua was in the right, and the Academy in 
the wrong; but we must refer those who require our reasons to 
Mr Farington’s account; who, though he differs from us in his 
conclusion, has given the facts too fairly to justify any other 
opinion. He has also some excellent dieters on the in- 
creasing respectability of artists in society, from which, and from 
various other passages of his work, we are inclined to infer that, 
on subjects not relating to the Atadem~, he would be a sensi- 
ble, ingenious, and liberal writer. 

i 
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Art. V. Travels in Nubia ; by the late Joun Lewis Burcx- 
HARDT. Published by the Association for promoting the Dis- 
covery of the Interior Parts of Africa. With Maps, &c. 
1 Vol. 4to, London, Murray, 1819. 


M® Lewis BurckHarprT was a young Swiss, employed by the 

African Association to make discoveries in that country. 
He is recently dead ; and the Society are now publishing the 
result of his labours. ‘Thoroughly aware that a great part of 
the failures of African discoveries proceeded from their want of 
previous education in the customs, manners, and languages of 
the East, Mr Burckhardt prepared himself, by the study of 
Arabic, by a residence of six years in Syria and Egypt, by 
journies in Nubia, in Palestine, in Arabia, and in the coun- 
tries between Egypt and the Red Sea, for his great purpose of 
penetrating into the heert of Africa. His knowledge of Arabic 
and the Koran were so great, that after the severest examina- 
tion by doctors of the Mahometan law, appointed for that ex- 
press purpose by Mohammed Ali, Pacha of Egypt, he was 
pronounced to be not only a real, but a very learned Mahome- 
tan. But as his skill in Oriental manners and languages im- 
proved, his constitution became more impaired ; and he became 
at last the victim of a tour in Arabia ;—dying better qualified 
than any other traveller hitherto employed by the Associatiotr 
for the purpose of discovery in Africa. 

He appears from his books and letters to have been a mo- 
dest, laborious, learned, and sensible man; exempt from pre- 
judice; unattached to systems; detailing what he saw plainly 
and correctly ; and of very prudent and discreet conduct. The 
present publication consists of many of his letters to the Secre- 
tary of the African Association and to Sir.Joseph Banks, and 
of the details of two distinct tours; the one from the southern 
boundaries of Upper Egypt to the north of Dongola; the 
other from Upper Egypt, in a south-west direction, through 
Berber, Shendy, Jacha, to Sonahim on the Red Sea, and to 
Jidda. Mr Burckhardt was two years and a half in Syria; 
during which period he visited Palmyra, Damascus, the Li- 
banus and Anti-Libanus, and the unexplored country of the 
Haoman or Amanistis. After his final departure from Aleppo, 
his head-quarters in Syria, he revisited Damascus and the Hao- 
man ; and in his way to Egypt visited Tiberias, Nazareth, the 
countries to the eastward, south of the Dead Sea; and from 
thence across the Desert of El Jyk to Cairo. The first part 
of this publication contains extracts from his correspondence 
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during these Syrian tours, and previous to his arrival in Egypt. 
In one of these letters he says, 

‘ Two Persian Dervishes arrived here about two months ago, who 
had lived upwards of two years at the Wahabi court of Derayeh. I 
got acquainted with one of them, a young man of twenty-two; the 
other bas gone to Mosul, from whence his companion shortly expects 
his return. The latter has been in the habit, singular enough for a 
Mohammedan traveller, of keeping a regular journal of his travels, 
describing whatever struck his inquisitive mind, and abounding, as I 
understand, with geographical notices.’ p. xxvii. 

This is a very remarkable circumstance. A few more such 
instances, and the African Association might spare themselves 
the trouble of sending Hornemans and Burckhardts into Africa. 
The difficulty of getting into Timbuctoo is only to a Christian. 
If the Mahometans who can easily get there begin to read, write, 
and observe, the spell that hangs over Africa will soon be bro- 
ken, and the curiosity of learned men receive the long-delayed 
gratification. 

Among his Arabic exercises, Mr Burckhardt mentions, that 
he had translated Robinson Crusoe into that language, and given 
to it the name of Dumel Bahur, the Pearl of the Sea. Some 
of his small or tentative excursions into different parts of Syria, 
appear to have been very unfortunate: twice, in spite of solemn 
bargains with Shekhs and high-blooded Arabs, he is deserted 
and pillaged in the desert. In one of these instances, the rob- 
bers leave him nothing but his breeches. These he thought to- 
lerably secure; but he was not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the East. A female Arab met him 
with these breeches; and a very serious conflict for them en- 
sued between the parties. ‘The Association have not stated the 
result. 

We are much struck by the perpetual miseries to which this 
traveller is subjected. In all his journies, he seems kick’d and 
cuff’d by the whole party, and subjected to the grossest con- 
tempt and derision, for the appearance of poverty he always. 
thought it prudent to assume. His system was, that the less 
display of wealth a man makes in the East, the safer he is, 
This may be true enough in general ; but when he travelled with 
a earavan containing merchants who had ten or twelve camels, 
and twenty or thirty slaves each, he might surely have ventur- 
ed on the display of one camel, and one or two slaves; for in 
one journey he travels upon an ass, without a slave; and has 
in consequence his own wood to cut, his water-skins to fill, and 
his supper to dress. He receives as much respect, therefore, 
as a man would do who was to rub down his own horse in Eng- 
land ; and is well nigh overpowered by the great and unneces- 
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sary fatigues to which this violent economy subjects hin. We 
do not remember that other travellers in Africa, proceeding 
with caravans, have found it necessary to affect such an ex- 
treme state of pauperism; and Mr Burckhardt himself admits, 
that Ali Bey, the pretended Arabian, penetrated everywhere 
in the East by the very opposite system of mageinernss and 
profusion, even though he was suspected not to be a Mussul- 
man by the natives themselves. __ 

What has happened to the ¢elebrated sect of the Wahabees 
since the publication of this book, we do not know; but the re- 
sult of Mr Burckhardt’s intelligence is, that they were nearly 
crushed by Mohammed Ali, the present Pacha of Egypt. One 
effect of the power of the Wahabees, while it continued, was to 
stop the pilgrim caravan to Mecca; an event which diffused the 
utmost consternation among the religious Mahometans, who 
were in the habit of exporting great quantities of coffee from 
the holy city, with considerable profit, to Damascus, Aleppo, 
and Constantinople. The good English, hearing of this, with 
their accustomed mercantile alacrity, immediately poured in 
large quantities of West Indian coffee into Syria, and filled the 
cups and pockets, and dried the tears of the orthodox Mussul- 
mans. At present, West Indian coffee has entirely supplanted 
that of Yemen all over Syria, and the Syrian desert. 

In his visit to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, Mr Burckhardt 
meets with a substance which he considers to be the same as 
the manna mentioned in the Books of Moses. 

* A botanist would find a rich harvest in these high regions, in the 
most elevated parts-of which, a variety of sweet scented herbs grow. 
The Bedouins collect to this day the manna, under the very same 
circumstances described in the books of Moses. Whenever the rains 
have been plentiful during the winter, it drops abundantly from the 
tamarisk (in Arabic, Tarfa); a tree very common in the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts, but producing, as far as I know, no manna any- 
where else. They gather it before sunrise, because if left in the sun 
it melts ; its taste is very sweet, much resembling honey ; they use it 
as we do sugar, principally in their dishes composed of flour. When 
purified over the fire, it keeps for many months; the quantity col- 
lected is inconsiderable, because it is exclusively the produce of the 
Tarfa, which tree is met with only in a.few valleys at the foot of the 
highest granite chain. The inhabitants of the Peninsula, amounting 
to almost four thousand, complain of the want of rain and of pastur- 
age: the state of the country must therefore be much altered from 
what it was in the time of Moses, when all the tribes of Beni Israel 
found food here for their cattle.’ p. Ixvii. 

By this passage the author does not mean, we presume, that 
this substance is only met with in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
5 
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but that it is confined to the Syrian and Arabian deserts ; in- 
deed, in page xly. he states it to be met with in the Valley of 
Ghor, near the Dead Sea. 

* About half way (says Mr Burckhardt) from Ras Abou Moham- 
med to Akaba, lies Dahab (Deuter. i. 1.), an anchoring place, with 
date plantations, and several mounds of rubbish covering perhaps an- 
cient Hebrew habitations; five hours north of Ras Abou Mohammed 
lies the harbour of Sherm, the only one on this coast frequented by 
large ships. In its neighbourhood are volcanic rocks; I could find 
no others of that description in any part of the Sinai deserts, although 
the Arabs, as well as the priests of the convent, pretend that from 
the mountain of Om Shommar (about eight hours S. S. W. from 
Djebel Mousa), loud explosions are sometimes heard, accompanied 
with smoke. I visited that mountain, but searched in vain for any 
traces indicating a volcano. The library of the convent of Mount 
Sinai contains a vast number of Arabic MSS. and Greek books; the 
former are of little literary value; of the latter I brought away two 
beautiful Aldine editions, a Homer, and an Anthology. The priests 
would not show me their Arabic memorandum books, previous to the 
fifteenth century. From those I saw, I copied some very interesting 
documents concerning the former state of the country, and their 
quarrels with the Bedouins.’ _p. Ixviii. 

Immediately after this follows a description of Memnon’s 
Head, and the infinite trouble it occasioned to himself, Mr Salt, 
and Mr Belzoni, in transporting it into England. What loss 
it would have been to the arts if they had miscarried in their 
project, we will not pretend to appreciate: It has certainly the 
merit of being the largest and heaviest head ever produced by 
the sculptor’s chisel. It seems to be a great object with this 
traveller, to inform himself minutely of the state of the Bedouin 
Arabs. It is right to know all; but why are the Bedouin 
Arabs so great an object with Mr Burckhardt? If they have 
preserved their customs unchanged through many centuries, 
this is only a proof that they are a stupid and savage people; 
but the idea that the * Bedouins are now what they were 1200 
years ago,’ seems, in the estimation of this gentleman, to be a 
great subject of pancgyric, and a great stimulus to curiosity. 
To us, the greatest praise which could be bestowed upon any 
people, and the greatest incentive to study and visit them, would 
be to hear that they had not the shape of a tea-pot, nor the cut 
of a coat, nor the fashion of a saw, nor a custom, nor a law, 
nor a form of politeness, which they had 1200 years ago. 

There are, in various parts of this volume, allusions to pub- 
lished and unpublished travels, with some of which we shalk 
endeavour to make our readers better acquainted. 

* I am certain that you take a lively interest in the travels of the 
unfortunate Seetzen, whe was poisoned five years ago in Yemen 
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His labours, I can assure you, have been very extensive, and con- 
ducted in a most enlightened manner. His intimate acquaintance 
with all branches of natural history was applied with indefatigable 
zeal to countries the most difficult of access, and he liad many times 
nearly become a martyr to those pursuits, before he met with his ul- 
timate fate. It has fallen to my lot to trace his footsteps, in many 
hitherto unknown parts of Syria and Arabia Petraa, and again in the 
Hedjaz: these, together with what I heard from the et who 
knew him at Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, as well as from many 
Arabs on the road, have inspired me with as great a respect for his 
private character, as the dispersed memoirs of his researches already 
published, must give every reader for his literary acquirements. Al- 
though endowed with a lively fancy, and even with considerable poe- 
tical talents, he was a man of plain truth. If sometimes over fond of 
speculating upon the facts which he had collected, yet I am certain 
that, in stating those facts, he observed the strictest adherence to 
truth; and I have not the smallest doubt, that if he had lived to pub- 
lish the mass of knowledge which he had acquifed during his travels, 
he would have far excelled all travellers who ever wrote on the same 
countries. Mr Salt has lately shown me a lettet which he received 
in 1811, from Mr Rutland, then factor at Mokha, acquainting him 
with the death of Seetzen, which had just taken place; and making 
mention, at the same time. of several papers which he had left as a 
present to Mr Rutland, who adds, that as they are in German he 
cannot read them. As Mr Seetzen would hardly have thought it 
worth while to make such a present to a person who could so iittle 
appreciate its value, I am much inclined to suspect they were only 
left m his hands as a deposite. Exact designs and descriptions of 
Mekka and other places, vocabularies of eighteen African languages, 
&c. are stated to be among the number. 

* An Italian physician of the name of Cervelli, now established as 
a merchant’at Alexandria, made four years ago some interesting tra- 
vels in the North of Africa; he was attached to the son of Yousef 
Pasha of Tripoli, in the capacity of physician, and his patron being 
sent by his father to reduce Fezzan, the chief of which bad beea diia- 
tory in the payment of the tribute, Cervelli accompanied the Pasha’s 
son upon that expedition. They first went from Tripoli by land to 
Derne, near to which Mr Cervelli saw the splendid ruins of Cyrene, 
at least what he supposed to be the remains of that town; they went 
from Derne to Augila, and from thence to Fezzan. where they re- 
mained about six wecks, and then returned over a chain of mountains, 
where he found snow (for it was in winter), by Sokhne to Tripoli. 

‘ He heard of two English travellers having been at Fezzan, of 
whom one died, and the other was never heard of after his departure 
for Soudan ; the name of Hornemann was unknown to Mr Cervelli.’ 
p- Ixxiii-Ixxv. 

We were very glad to find that Adams the sailor comes in 
for a share of Mr B.’s approbation, and that, from the extracts 
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which he read in the Quarterly Review, he believed the travels 
themselves to be authentic. The Felata Bedouins who came 
from the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo, gave him the same ac- 
count of that city as is to be met with in Adams. Many de- 
tails in Adams he reprehends, and disbelieves ; but he is clearly 
of opinion, that, in the main, the travels are authentic. But of 
all travellers, Batouta seems to have been the greatest. 

* When I first rapidly ran over his book, I took him for no better 
than Damberger the pseudo African traveller; but a more careful 
perusal has convinced me that he had really been in the places, and 
seen what he describes. His name was Aby Abdallah Mohammed 
Ibn Abdallah el Lowaty el Tandjy, surnamed Ibn Batouta. He was 
born at Tangier in Barbary, from which place he derives the name 
of Tandjy. He published his travels after the year 755, A.H. They 
consist of a large quarto volume, which is so scarce in Egypt that I 
never saw it; but I know that a copy exists at Cairo, though I was 
not able to discover who was the owner. A small abridgement in 
quarto is more common, and of that I have two copies. I shall give 
here a rapid sketch of his travels, which lasted for 30 years. Be- 
ing a learned man, he found everywhere a ‘polite and generous re- 
ception from Moslim chiefs and kings ; and he lived, as a true Der- 
wish, sometimes in great affluence, and sometimes in poverty.’ p.534. 

He then proceeds to give a sketch of Batouta’s travels, which 
is very curious, but too long for insertion. 

‘ He was the greatest known traveller of any age, as far at least 
as relates to the quantity of ground travelled over. The information 
contained in his complete work, regarding the north of Persia, India, 
China, and the interior of Africa, must be invaluable; and as he 
saw more of Africa than most travellers, I thought it not irrelevant 
to give the reader the result of my examination of his abridged work.’ 
p- 537. 

Our readers are perhaps aware, that Egypt, like many other 
branches of the Turkish empire, is nearly severed from the main 
body; and that, under the vigorous government of Mohammed 
Ali, it has lately been tranquillized, rendered safe for travellers 
and merchants, and brought, comparatively with its antient 
turbulence, into a state of calm and civilization. After having 
broken the power of the Mamelukes in several engagements, he 
allured a great part of the remainder to Cairo, under the most 
solemn promises of safety and promotion. It is almost need- 
less to say that he there cut their throats. It is rather singular, 
however, that another party of Mamelukes should afterwards 
suffer themselves to be duped to the same death, in the same 
place, by the same promises. ‘This is flinging away life in the 
most foolish manner we ever heard of. Mohammed, among 
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other great works, is reopening the antient caual from Rha- 
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manye to Alexandria; a measure become absolutely necessary, 
from the heaps of sand which overwhelm the bar of Rosetta. 
In 1818 he carried a causeway across the mouth of the lake 
Madye, and in this manner established a land road from Ro- 
setta to Alexandria. ‘This canal, which it is calculated will 
employ 60,000 men for two years, at an expense of 2,000,000 
dollars, will open a water carriage from all parts of Egypt 
to Alexandria, at all seasons of the year. Perhaps the canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, will be undertaken after- 
wards by the same enterprising spirit; particularly if the di- 
rect intercourse with India, which he has already set on foot, 
succeeds according to his wishes, and is not opposed by the 
bigotry and illiberality of the India Company. Mohammed 
Ali has established a large fabric of muskets at Cairo; an Ita- 
lian has set up a gunpowder manufactory, where he has con- 
stantly 200 men at work; an Englishman is beginning to esta- 
blish a distillery of rum at the Pacha’s expense, and upan a very 
large scale; 20 ships belonging to the Pacha are trading to 
Italy and Spain, six ships in the Red Sea to Yemen; and im- 
mense sums have been spent in fortifying Alexandria and the 
Castle of Cairo. 

‘ Upper Egypt enjoys at present perfect tranquillity, under the 
severe but equitable government of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Moham- 
med Aly. The taxes are moderate, and the whole country is equal- 
ly assessed ; no avanies are practised, and the soldiery is kept in 
strict order. By secularizing a part of the revenues of the church, 
such as the superfluous income of mosques, schools, public cisterns, 
Olemas, village Shikhs, &c. the Pasha has of late considerably en- 
riched his treasury. The clerical interest is of course now in oppo- 
sition, although the Pasha has become the restorer of the faith, by 
delivering the holy cities. ‘The Mamelouks have nd chance of suc- 
ceeding in any attempt upon Egypt, as long as Mohammed Aly 
keeps in power; but if he should happen to fall, I conceive that, al- 
though their number is now reduced to three hundred fighting men 
only, they would forthwith regain their lost seat in Egypt, where 
their friends are still very numerous, especially among the most dar« 
ing adventurers, who greatly dislike the just and vigorous measures 
of the actual government.’ _p. liv. 

With the permission, and under the Firmauns of this able 
and active usurper, Mr Burckhardt travelled quietly through 
Nubia up to the very confines of Dongola, along the banks of 
the Nile. It seems to us to be a journey of very little interest, 
except to those who are exceedingly curious about the antiquities 
of Egypt ;—and even for these there is no novelty here of any 
great importance—and no drawings. ‘The country everywhere 
presented the same appearance of misery and tyranny, which is 
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so characteristic of the East. The same divine and human ma- 
chinery were at work, which have in all ages so long attracted 
the notice of Oriental travellers; a burning sun rendering fer- 
tility more fertile, and barrenness more formidable-—The pride, 
ignorance, and ferocity of the followers of Mahomet,—the un- 
bounded despotism of the master,—the deepest misery of the 
slave,—the earth languishing in its finest regions and creations, 
—and on every side (where the Garden of Eden might be), the 
silence and solitude of despotism. 

Mr Burckhardt’s journey begins at Assouan, the southern 
boundary of Upper Egypt; and, keeping on the banks of the 
Nile, he travels of course in a direction nearly south, for 4.50 miles. 
Nubia, before the reign of Sultan Selim, was divided between dif- 
ferent tribes of Arabs, and the people of Dongola; or rather was 
a prize for which these different powers were always contesting. 
One of the Arab tribes, in a state of temporary inferiority to its 
rivals, applied to Sultan Selim for protection, who sent them 
several hundred Bosnian soldiers, under a commander named 
Hassan Coosie. Three brothers, his descendants, are the pre- 
sent Governors of Nubia. ‘They pay an annual tribute of 120/. 
to the Pacha of Egypt. Their chief residence is Den, on the 
Nile; but they are almost continually moving about, for the 
purpose of gathering the taxes from their subjects, who, like 
the subjects of our Government in Ireland, pay only upon the 
approach of a superior force. The whole revenue of the coun- 
try, divided among the three brothers, is not 10,000/. The 
taxes are estimated upon the number and power of the water- 
wheels. 

The law of paying money for blood is established in Nubia 
—one of the first victories which mankind gain over their sa- 
vage passions. ‘The inhabitants, from the first Cataract to the 
frontiers of Dongola, do not plough their fields after the inun- 
dation has subsided, as they do in Egypt. The waters above 
the Cataract never rise sufficiently high to overflow the shore. 
Irrigation is therefore carried on by means of water-wheels, put 
in action as soon as the river has subsided. The first seed sown 
is that of a grain called Dourrha. The ground is again irrigat- 
ed after this crop is reaped, and barley is sown; and sometimes 
a third crop after this. The people wear blue shirts, if they 
wear any thing; and live in mud cottages, covered with the 
stalks of grains, and furnished with a few earthen pots. They 
are generally armed ; but ammunition is very scarce. When Mr 
Burckhardt left the camp at Tinareth, the nephew of the Chief 
ran after him two miles to obtain a single cartridge. The Nu- 
bians make palm wine, and barley wine or beer. Date spirits 
are made, and publicly sold, from Siart southward through the 
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whole of Upper Egypt. The climate is intensely hot, but 
healthy: in the course of five weeks, not one case of disease 
was observed. The small-pox is the plague of this country : 
the real plague is hardly known there. They are an handsome 
race; and the women are virtuous in spite of their vicinity to 
Upper Egypt, where licentiousness knows no bounds. The peo- 
ple are kind, civil, curious; in some parts not inhospitable. 
Pilfering is so uncommon among them, that any person con- 
victed of such a crime would be expelled from his village by 
the unanimous voice of its inhabitants. Great numbers of the 
Nubians are employed as porters at Cairo, on account of their 
honesty. 

The other tour contained in this volume is from Daraou, in 
Upper Egypt, through Berber, Shendy, and Taka, to Souakiin, 
a port on the Red Sea, which he crosses to Jidda. He sets off 
in the caravan, without a servant, and upon an ass. The fol- 
lowing is the account of his appearance and preparations. 

‘ I was dressed in a brown loose woollen cloak, such as is worn by 
the peasants of Upper Egypt, called Thabout, with a coarse white 
linen shirt and trowsers, a Lebde, or white woollen cap, tied round 
with a common handkerchief as a turban, and with sandals on my 
feet. I carried in the pocket of my Thabout, a small journal book, 
a pencil, pocket-compass, pen-knife, tobacco purse, and a steel for 
striking a light. The provisions I took with me were as follows: 
forty pounds of flour, twenty of biscuit, fifteen of dates, ten of lentils, 
six of butter, five of salt, three of rice, two of coffee beans, four of 
tobacco, one of pepper, some onions, and eighty pounds of Dhourra 
for my ass. Besides these I had a copper boiler, a copper plate, a 
coffee roaster, an earthen mortar to pound the coffee beans, two 
coffee cups, a knife and spoon, a wooden bowl for drinking and for 
filling the water skins, an axe, ten yards of rope, needles and thread, 
a large packing needle, one spare shirt, a comb, a coarse carpet, a 
woollen cloth (Heram) of Mogrebin manufactory for a night cover- 
ing, a small parcel of medicines, and three spare water skins, 

* I had also a small pocket Coran, bought at Damascus, which I 
lost afterwards on the day of the pilgrimage, 10th of Navember 1814, 
among the crowds of Mount Arafat,—a spare journal book and an 
inkstand,—together with some loose sheets of paper, for writing amu- 
lets for the Negroes, My watch had been broken in Upper Egypt, 
where I had no means of getting another. The hours of march 
noted down in the journal, are therefore merely by computation, and 
by observing the course of the sun. 

‘ The little merchandize I took with me consisted of twenty pounds 
of sugar, fifteen of soap, two of nutmegs, twelve razors, twelve steels, 
two red caps, and several dozen of wooden beads, which are an ex- 
cellent substitute for coin in the southern countries. I had a gun, 
with three dozen of cartridges and some small shot, a pistol, and a 
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large stick, called nabbout, strengthened with iron at either end, and 
serving either as a weapon, or to pound the coffee beans, and which, 
according to the custom of the country, was my constant companion. 
My purse, worn in a girdle under the Thabout, contained fifty Spa- 
nish dollars, including the twenty-five, the price of my camel, and I 
had besides sewed a couple of sequins in a smal! leathern amulet, 
tied round my elbow, thinking this to be the safest place for secret- 
ing them.’ pp. 167, 168. 

The meanness of his appearance excited the contempt of the 
whole party, and seems to have subjected the traveller to a great 
deal of unnecessary hardship. He was often driven from the 
coolest birth into the burning sun; and, besides the exposure 
to heat, had his dinner to cook. ‘In the evening, after the e- 
normous fatigues of the day, the same labour occurred again. He 
was obliged to cut and fetch wood ; to light a fire to cook; and, 
lastly, to make coffee, as a bribe to keep his friends in good 
humour. After some danger from whirlwinds, and from failure 
of water, Mr Burckhardt arrives at Berber, where he makes 
some stay; and from thence proceeds in the route we have al- 
ready pointed out. One of the most entertaining circumstances 
he relates, is the disgust and horror his appearance universally 
excited in all the towns of Africa. 

‘ The caravan halted near the village, and I walked up to the huts 
to look about me. My appearance on this occasion, as on many o- 
thers, excited an universal shriek of surprise and horror, especially 
among the women, who were not a little terrified at seeing such an 
outcast of nature as they consider a white man to be, peeping into 
their huts, and asking for a little water or milk. The chief fecling 
which my appearance inspired I could easily perceive to be disgust ; 
for the Negroes are all firmly persuaded that the whiteness of the 
skin is the effect of disease, and a sign of weakness ; and there is not 
the least doubt, that a white man is looked upon by them as a being 
greatly inferior to themselyes. At Shendy the inhabitants were more 
accustomed to the sight, if not of white men, at least of the light- 
brown natives of Arabia; and as my skin was much sun-burnt, I 
there excited little surprise. On the market days, however, I often 
terrified people, by turning short upon them, when their exclama- 
tion generally was—‘* Owez billahi min es-sheyttan erradjim”—“ God 
preserve us from the devil!” One day, after bargaining for some 
onions with a country girl in the market at Shendy, she told me, that 
if I would take off my turban and show her my head, she would give 
me five more onions ; I insisted upon having eight, which she gave 
me ; when I removed my turban, she started back at the sight of m 
white closely shaven crown ; and when I jocularly asked her whether 
she should like to have a husband with such a head, she expressed 
the greatest surprise and disgust, and swore that she would rather 
live with the ugliest Darfour slave.’ pp. 376-7. 
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We cannot avoid presenting our readers with the following 
Eastern character, as drawn by Mr Burckhardt. 

‘ The principal among them, and who became the head of our 
mess, Hadji Aly el Bornaway, had travelled as a slave-trader in many 
parts of Turkey, had been at Constantinople, had lived a long time at 
Damascus, (where many Tekayrne serve as !abourers in the gardens 
of the great), and had three times performed the Hadj: he was now 
established at Kordofan, and spent his time in trading between that 
place and Djidda. His travels, and the apparent sanctity of his con- 
duct, had procured him great reputation, and he was well received by 
the Meks and other chiefs, to whom he never failed to bring some 
small presents from Djidda. Although almost constantly occupied, 
(whether sitting under a temporary shed of mats, or riding upon his 
camel on the march), in reading the Koran, yet this man was a com- 
plete bon vivant, whose sole object was sensual enjoyment. The 
profits on his small capital, which were continually renewed by his 
travelling, were spent entirely in the gratification of his desires. He 
carried with him a favourite Borgho slave, as his concubine ; she had 
lived with him three years, and had her own camel, while his other 
slaves performed the whole journey on foot. His leathern sacks were 
filled with all the choice provisions which the Shendy market could 
afford, particularly with sugar and dates; and his dinners were the 
best in the caravan. To hear him talk of morals and religion, one 
might have supposed that he knew vice only by name; yet Hadji 
Aly, who had spent half his life in devotion, sold last year, in the 
slave market of Medinah, his own cousin, whom he had recently 
married at Mekka. She had gone thither on a pilgrimage from Bor- 
nou by the way of Cairo, when Aly unexpectedly meeting with her, 
claimed her as his cousin, and married her: At Medinah, being in 
want of money, he sold her to some Egyptian merchants; and as the 
poor woman was unable to prove her free origin, she was obliged to 
submit to her fate. The circumstance was well known in the cara- 
van, but the Hadji nevertheless still continued to enjoy all his wont- 
ed reputation.’ pp. 364-366. 

There is a striking description of a storm in the desert, at p. 
385, and another very pleasing picture of the scenery, in emerg- 
ing from the desert into a rich scene of cultivation, p. 367. 

The principal articles from Egypt through Berber to Shendy, 
and so on to Sennaar, Kordofan, and Darfour, are the sembil 
and mehleb, the former a perfume and medicine, Valeriana cel- 
tica, the other a condiment, the fruit of a species of tilia. In 
addition to these are imported soap, sugar, beads, coral, paper 
and hardware. The returns from the south and south-eastern 
parts of Soudan to Egypt, through Berber and Shendy are, 
grain, gold, (of which latter article the principal market is Rasel- 
fil, a station in the road from Sennaar to Gondar, four days from 
the former), ivory, musk, ebony, leather,: coffee, fruit, honey, 
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and, above all, slaves. The account of the internal African 
slave trade is tull and interesting. Mr Burckhardt calculates 
the number of slaves sold annually in the market of Shendy at 
about five thousand; of whom 1500 ure for the Egyptian, und 
2000 for the Ar: abian market,—the rest for the Bedouins, whe 
live near the Red Sea, and for Dongola. Those brought to 
Shendy by Kordofan and Darfour merchants, are from idola- 
trous countries, from 20 to 40 days south of Darfour, The 
treatment of slaves is accompanied with the usual circumstances 
of horror and atrocity. The great manufactory which supplies 
all European, and the greater part of Asiatic Turkey, with the 
mutilated guardians of female virtue, is at a village near Siout, 
in Upper Egypt, chiefly inhabited by Christians. The opera- 
tors are two Coptic Monks. According to the most moderate 
calculation, the number of slaves actua'ly in Egypt is 40,000. 
During the plague, in the spring of 1515, 8000 slaves were re- 
ported to the Government to have died in Cairo alone. The 
number of slaves imported from Soudan to Egy pt bears, in the 
estimation of this traveller, a very small proportion to those kept 
by the Mussulmans of the southern countries. The Atlantic 
slave trade he considers as quite trifling to that carried on in 
the interior; the only cure of which will be the improyement 
and civilization of the Negro, and the cultivation of those arts 
which will render him the rival, rather than the prey, of his 
Mussulman neighbour. Superstition commonly debases and 
degrades mankind ; but, at first, it in some instances contributes 
to their civilization. In the most despotic countries, the power 
of the priest is often the only check to tyranny. ‘The Uhlema 
in Turkey is a power which the Grand_ Signior is forced to re- 
spect. Two Fakeers, says Mr Burckhardt, conducted the ca- 

ravan in safety through districts inhabited by ferocious tribes, 
whom it would: have been impossible, without the sanction of 
their sacerdotal presence, to have approached.—The country 
people came in crowds to kiss their. hands as the caravan passed, 
alarmed lest the Fakeers, from any absence of customary re- 
spect, should withhold the due supplies of rain, and curse their 
lands with barrenness. 

A dreadtul picture is drawn, in these Travels, of the Africans : 
they are treacherous, false, vindictive, intemperate, cruel ; mark- 
ed with every vice which can degrade the human character. 
Mr Burckhardt lived long among them; had great means of 
observing ; and appears to be in general so moderate, and guard- 
ed in his assertions, that his statements necessarily obtain credit. 
It must, however, be observed, that he always appeared among 
the Africans as a very poor man.—A mendicant who was to 
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travel from Northumberland to Kent, and was to run the gaunt- 
let of jailors, constables, and justices, would not, perhaps, form 
the most exalted notions of the English character. Not the 
least interesting account is that of the pilgrims’ route, who, from 
every part of Africa, hasten to perform their religious duties at 
Mecca. From Dartour, Sennaar, Kordofan, Bergamee, Bor- 
goo, and every part of Soudan, true believers hasten to the 
tomb of the Prophet; and to secure for themselves that distine- 
tion which always characterizes those who have performed this 
great duty of the Mahometan faith. 

In the Appendix is given an Itinerary from the frontiers of 
Bornou, by Bahr el Ghasal and Darfour, to Shendy, as ccllect- 
ed from an intelligent Arab at Mecca. All reports agree that 
there is a great fresh-water lake in the interior of Bornou; the 
name of the lake is Nou, and from it the country derives its 
name, the Land of Nou. In thiseItinerary, the river Shary is 
alluded to, as big as the Nile. Among the Negro tribes, the 
greatest is the tribe of Fellata. They have spread across the 
whole continent; and one of them whom Mr Burckhardt saw 
at Mecea told him, that his encampment, when he left it, was in 
the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo. The Fellata have attacked 
and pillaged both Bornou and Kashna. Upon the celebrated 
question respecting the Niger, this work contains little or no in- 
formation, except vague assertions of the natives, that the Nile 
and the Niger are the same river. On this subject it is surely 
better to wait for further information, than to build up dull 
theories of geography, which can confer no fame on the author, 
and convey neither amusement nor instruction to the reader. 


Art VI. Memoirs of Ricuarno Lover, Epceworrtn, Esq. 
— Begun by Himself, and concluded by his Daughter Mania 
Epceworrnh. 8vo. 2 vols. London, 1820. 


y['soucn we have as much veneration for the name of Edge- 

worth, as for any that graces our modern literature, we 
confess we thought two octavo volumes rather more than could 
be required to tell all that the public would care to know of the 
individual who is here commemorated ; and took up the book 
with some prepossesion against that lavish scheme of biography, 
by which both great and small names in our history have been 
lately overlaid. On the whole, however, though we still think 
the book a good deal too long, we have been agreeably disap- 
pointed ; and can safely recommend it as being, on the whole, 
very entertaining, and containing much more than the usual 
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proportion both of useful and curious information. The first 
volume comprehends Mr Edgeworth’s own account of himself 
—the second its continuation by his justly celebrated daughter ; 
and the most remarkable thing certainly about the work is, that 
the first is, on the whole, better than the second. It is very 
lively, rapid and various—enlivened with a great number of 
anecdotes and characters, and, if not indicating any extraordi- 
nary reach of thought, or loftiness of feeling, exhibiting, in ra- 
ther a pleasing and candid way, the history of a very active and 
cultivated mind—and scattering about everywhere the indica- 
tions of a good-humoured self-complacency, and a light-hearted 
and indulgent gayety. The other is too solemn and didactic— 
and though there are many passages full of interest and instruc- 
tion, it overflows so much with praise and gratitude, and duty 
and self-denial, as to go near to be dull and tedious. 

We do not think it necessary to lay before ovr readers any 
account of Mr Edgeworth’s genealogy, or of the fortunes and 
exploits of his paternal and maternal ancestors; nor even to pre- 
sent them, in detail, with the history and characters of his four 
wives and their respective progenies. ‘There are some traits of 
indelicacy here, indeed, which we are bound to mark with our 
reprehension; and which, in a work intended for publication, we 
think admit of no apology. What need, for instance, was there 
to inform the world that he lived uncomfortably with his first 
wife, repented very soon of his union with her, and gave up his 
affections to another long before her death,—at the same time 
that he allows the match to have been entirely of his own scek- 
ing, and that he had nothing whatever to reproach her with, 
except that she was not altogether so gay and intellectual as he 
could have desired? The indecorum of such a statement is 
greatly aggravated too, by the consideration that this unfortu- 
nate lady was the mother of that daughter whose fame must, 
after all, be her father’s best passport to celebrity, and to whom 
one parent has thus delegated the task of publishing the defects 
of the other. Mr E.’s suecessive marriage of two sisters is also 
a transaction which might as well have been allowed to repose 
in the obscurity into which it had naturally fallen, instead of 
being studiously brought forward, with a fond and ambitious re- 
ference to the various forgotten publications in which the lega- 
lity of this very questionable proceeding was discussed at the 
time. 

In the same way, we think the public might have been spar- 
ed the account of Mr E.’s bad nursing, and of the various schools 
he attended, and the nicknames he received before he was eight 
years old, For his own family and posterity, it is barely pos- 
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sible that these particulars may have some interest ; but for the 
general reader, they can have none. It is only of Great Men 
that we are greedy to preserve such relics; and it is not merely 
misapplying, but parodying the spirit of heroic biography, to ha- 
zard its licenses on such an occasion as the present. Some of 
the anecdotes, however, are worth culling, both on their own 
account, and as having acquired a kind of classical interest as 
the groundwork in point of fact on which several scenes and 
characters in Miss E.’s exemplary Tales appear to have been 
founded. We shall endeavour to give our readers a little sam- 
ple of these; and shall try to connect them by as rapid and 
concise an abstract of the narrative as we can easily manage. 

The family was originally English, and went to Ireland in 
the time of Elizabeth. Most of them seem to have been gay 
and extravagant. One of them married so young, that his own 
age and that of his wife did not make up thirty-one years. He 
had estates in England and Ireland, and had got money with 
his wife. 

* But they were extrayagant, and quite ignorant of the manage- 
ment of money. Upon an excursion to England, they mortgaged 
their estate in Lancashire, and carried the money to London, in a 
stocking, which they kept on the top of their bed. To this stock- 
ing, both wife and husband had free access, and of course its con- 
tents soon began to be very low. The young man was handsome, 
and very fond of dress. At one time, when he had run out all his 
cash, he actually sold the ground plot of a house in Dublin, to pur- 
chase a high crowned hat and feathers, which was then the mode, 
He lived in high company in London, and at court. Upon some oc- 
casion, King Charles the Second insisted upon knighting him. His 
lady was presented at court, where she was so much taken notice of 
by the gallant monarch, that she thought it proper to intimate to her 
husband, that she did not wish to go ‘there a second time ; nor did 
she ever after appear at court, though in the bloom of youth and 
beauty. She returned to Ireland. This was an instance of prudence, 
as well as of strength of mind, which could hardly have been ex- 
pected from the improvident temper she had shown at first setting 
out in life. In this lady’s character there was an extraordinary mix- 
ture of strength and weakness, She was courageous beyond the 
habits of her sex in real danger, and yet afraid of imaginary beings, 
According to the superstition of the times, she believed in fairies, 
Opposite to her husband s Castle of Lissard, in lreland, and within 
view of the windows, there is a mount, which was reputed to be the 
resort of fairies; and when Lady Edgeworth resided alone at Lis- 
sard, the common people of the neighbourhood, either for amuse- 
ment, or with the intention of frightening her away, sent children 
by night to this mount, who by their strange noises, by singing, and 
the lights they showed from time to time, terrified her exceedingly, 
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But she did not quit the place. The mount was called Fairy- Mount, 
since abbreviated into Fir mount.’—‘ From which the Abbé Edge 
worth took his ordinary name of M. de Firmant.’ I, 11-13. 

‘The son of this prudent couple was not much better. 

* Colonel Francis Edgeworth, besides being straitened in his cir- 
cumstances, by having for many years a large jointure to pay to his 
mother, was involved in dificuities by his own taste for play; a 
taste which, from indulgence, became an irresistible passion, One 
night, after having lost ‘all the mor ney he could command, he staked 
his wile’s diamond ear-rings, and went into an adjoming room, where 
she was sitting in company, to ask her to lend them to him. She 
took them from her ears, and gave them to him, saying, that she 
knew for what purpose he wahisel them, and that he was welcome 
to them. They were played for. My grandfather won upon this 
last stake, and gained back all he had lost that night. -In the warmth 
of his gratitude to his wife, he, at her desire, took an oath, that he 
would never more play at any game with cards or dice. Some time 
afterwards, he was found in a hay yard with a friend, drawing straws 
out of the hayrick, and betting upon which should be the longest! 
—As might be expected, he lived in alternate extravagance and dis- 
tress ; sometimes with a coach and four, and sometimes in very want 
of half a crown.” I. p 16, (7. 

‘The learned reader will easily discover the originals of some 
of Miss Edgeworth’s characters in those sketches of her an- 
cestry. ‘The following probably suggested the first idea of 
Castle Rackrent. 

About this time, one of our relations, a remarkably handsome 
youth of eighteen or nineteen, came one day to dine with us; my 
father was from home, and I had an opportunity of seeing the man- 
ners of this young man. He was quite uninformed ; my mother told 
me, that he had received no education, that he was a hard drinker, 
and that notwithstanding his handsome appearance, he would be good 
tor nothing. Her prediction was soon verified. He married a wo- 
man of inferior station, when he was scarcely twenty. His wife’s 
numerous grown-up-family, father, brothers, and cousins, were taken 
into his house. ‘They appeared wherever any public meeting gave 
them an opportunity, in a handsome coach with four be: autiful grey 
horses; the men were dressed in laced clothes after the fashion of those 
days, and his wife’s relations lived luxuriously at his house for two or 
three years. In that period of time, they dissipated the fee-simple of 
twelve hundred pounds a year, which, fifty years ago, was equal at 
least to three thousand of our present money. The quantity of claret 
which these parasites swallowed was so extraordinary, that when the 
accounts of this foolish youth came before the chancellor, his lordship 
disallowed a great part of the wine-merchant’s bill ; adding, that had 
the gentleman’s coach-horses drunk claret, so much as had been 
charged could not have been consumed. This wine-merchant, how- 
ever, obtained a considerable portion of the poor young man’s estate, 
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in liquidation of the outstanding debt. The host had for some time 
partaken of the good cheer in his own house; but disease, loss of ap- 
petite, and want of relish for jovial companions, soon confined him to 
his own apartment, which happened to be over the dining parlour, 
where he heard the neisy merriment below. In this solitary situa- 
tion, a basin of bread and milk was one day brought to him, in which 
he observed an unusual quantity of hard biack crusts of bread. He 
objected to them, avd upon inquiry was told, that they were the re- 
fuse crusts that had been cut off a loaf, of which a pudding had been 
made fer dinner. ‘This instance of neglect and ingratitude stung him 
to the quick; he threw the basin from him, and exclaimed, “J de- 
serve it.” To be denied a crumb of bread in his own house, where 
his wife’s whole family were at that instant rioting at his expense, 
“© quite conquered him.” He never held his head up afterwards, 
but in a few months died, leaving a large family totally unprovided 
with fortune, to the guidance of a mother, who kept them destitute 
ef any sort of instruction.” 1. 37-39. 

When only seven years old, Mr E. received his first bias to 
mechanical studies from the kindness and patience of an old 
gentleman, who showed him the construction of an orrery and 
other instruments. He was also, he assures us, a prodigious 
dancer and hunter before he was fifteen ; and at sixteen went 
through the ceremony of marriage with a young lady—he says 
entirely i in sport—but under such circumstances as induced his 
father to institute a suit in the Ecclesiastical court for anaull- 
ing those imaginary nuptials. Soon after he went to Oxford, 
where he seems to have conducted himself with great propriety. 
The following anecdote, like most of those he has remembered, 
is very much to his credit. 

‘ During the assizes at Oxford, the gownsmen are or were per- 
mitted to seat themselves in the courts. In most country courts 
there is a considerable share of noise and confusion; but at Oxford 
the din and interruption were beyond any thing I have ever witness- 
ed; the young men were not in the least solicitous to preserve de- 
corum, and the judges were unwilling to be severe upon the students. 
A man was tried for some felony, the judge had charged the jury, 
and called en the fereman, who seemed to be a decent farmer, for a 
verdict. While the judge turned his head aside to speak to some- 
body, the foreman of the jury, who had not heard the evidence or 
the judge’s charge, asked me, who was behind him, and whom he had 
observed to be attentive to the trial, what verdict he should give. 
Struck with the injustice and illegality of this procedure, I stood up 
and addressed the judges Wills and Smith. ‘* My Lords,” said I— 
*« Sit down, Sir,” said the judge.— My Lord, I request to be 
heard for one moment. ”—The judge grew angry.—“ Sir, your gown 
shall not protect you, I must punish you if you persist. ”—By this 
time the eyes of the whole court were turned upon me ; but feeling 
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that I was in the right, I persevered. ‘ My Lord, I must lay a cir- 
cumstance before you which has just happened.” The judge still 
imagining that I had some complaint to make relative to myself, 
ordered the sheriff to remove me.—‘* My Lord, you will commit me 
if you think proper, but in the mean time I must declare, that the 
foreman of this jury is going to deliver an illegal verdict, for he has 
not heard the evidence, and he has asked me what verdict he ought 
to give.” 

‘ The judge from the bench made me an apology for his hastiness, 
and added a few words of strong approbation. This was of use to 
me, by tending to increase my self-possession in public, and my de- 
sire to take an active part in favour of justice.’ I. 95-97. 

Soon after he entered the University, he was introduced to 
the family of the lady he afterwards married—that of a lawyer, 
a contemporary of his father, who had many years before mar- 
ried an heiress, retired from practice, and sunk gradually into 
the ruin and stupidity that so often await those who seek hap- 
piness in the country. The following is a picturesque account 
of his establishment. 

‘ Having no interest in the common routine of a country life, he 
had little to do, and that little he neglected. The family into which 
he married was proud, and when an heir to the family was born, no 
expense was spared to celebrate the important event; and as Mrs 
Elers had in perfection one essential quality of a wife, before her 
husband could look about him, she had celebrated two or three such 
festivals. ’—* A very old steward of the Hungerford family managed 
all the business of the estate; a great part of which business con- 
sisted in choosing, felling, and cutting up wood for fuel. This poor 
little man, eighty years of age, used to be seen in the depth of win- 
ter, upon a little grey horse with shaggy hair and a long flaxen mane 
and tail, riding about the grounds, and seeming to conduct a num- 
ber of labourers, who did precisely what they pleased. The value 
of the timber cut down for firing was more than equal to the price 
of coals sufficient for the house ; and the expense of making it up 
for use was still greater. Every part of the domestic expenditure 
was carried on in this manner; so that in a few years after the death 
of his father-in-law, Mr Elers found himself in distress, without hav- 
ing been guilty of the slightest extravagance.—His family rapidly 
increased, the old steward doated, Mr Elers left every thing to his 
wife, and Mrs Elers left every thing to her servants. Things were 
in this situation at Black-Bourton, when I was introduced to the 
family by my father. He had personally known little of Mr 
Elers, since their first friendship was formed at the Temple ; but 
judging from his letters, my father considered him as’ the same 
man of active mind and talents, and with the same habits for busi- 
ness, which he had then appeared to possess. It was, therefore, 
naturally a great object with him, to place me, on my first going 
to Oxford, under the care of a person whom he so much esteem- 
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ed, and of whose abilities he had such a high opinion. The family 
at Black-Bourton at this time consisted of Mrs Elers, her mother 
Mrs Hungerford, and four grown up young ladies, besides several 
children. The eldest son, an officer, was absent. The young ladies, 
though far from being beauties, were handsome ; and though desti- 
tute of accomplishments, they were notwithstanding agreeable, from 
an air of youth and simplicity, and from unaffected good nature and 
gaiety. ‘The person who struck me most at my introduction to this 
family group was Mrs Hungerford. She was near eighty, tall, and 
majestic, with eyes that still retained uncommon lustre. She was 
not able to rise from her chair without the assistance of one of her 
grand-daughters ; but when she had risen, and stood leaning on her 
tortoise-shell cane, she received my father, as the friend of the fa- 
mily, with so much politeness, and with so much grace, as to eclipse 
all the young people by whom she was surrounded. Mrs Hunger- 
ford was a Blake, connected with the Norfolk family. She had for- 
merly been the wife of Sir Alexander Kennedy, whom Mr Hunger- 
ford killed in a duel in Blenheim Park. Why she dropped her title 
in marrying Mr Hungerford I know not, nor can I tell how he per- 
suaded the beautiful widow to marry him after he had killed her hus- 
band.—In the history of Mrs Hungerford there was something mys- 
terious, which was not, as I perceived, known to the younger part 
of the family. I made no inquiries from Mr Elers; but I observed, 
that she was for a certain time in the day invisible. She had an 
apartment to herself above stairs, containing three or four rooms ; 
when she was below stairs, we used to make a short way from one 
side of the house to the other, through her rooms, which occupied 
nearly one side of a quadrangle, of which the house consisted. One 
day, forgetting that she was in her room, and her door by accident 
not having been locked, I suddenly entered: I saw her kneeling be- 
fore a crucifix, which was placed upon her toilette ; her beautiful 
eyes streaming with tears, and cast up to Heaven with the most fer- 
vent devotion ; her silver locks flowing down her shoulders ; the re- 
mains of exquisite beauty, grace, and dignity, in her whole figure. 
I had not, till I saw her at these her private devotions, known that 
she was a catholic; nor had I, till I saw her tears of contrition, any 
reason to suppose that she thought herself a penitent. The scene 
struck me, young as I was, and more gay than young—her tears 
seemed to comfort, not to depress her—and for the first time since 
my childhood I was convinced, that ‘the consolations of religion are 
fully equai to its terrors. She was so much in earnest, that she did 
not perceive me; and I fortunately had time to withdraw without 
having disturbed her devotions.’ I. 83-90. 

We may add another anecdote, connected with the place ra- 
ther than the person. 

‘ Mr Lenthall (descended from the Speaker Lenthall) lived at 
Burford, within a few miles of Black-Bourton. This gentleman, who 
was a very good master, had a very good butler. One morning the 
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butler came to his master with a letter in-his hand, and rubbing his 
forehead in that indescribable manner which is an introduction to 
something which the person does not well know how to communicate, 
he told Mr Lenthall, that he was very sorry to be obliged to quit 
his service.—‘* Why, what is the matter, John? has any body of- 
fended you ? [ thought you were as happy as any man could be in 
= situation ? "——‘‘ Yes, please your honour, that’s not the thing; 

ut I have just got a prize in the lottery of $000/., and I have all 
my life had a wish to live for one twelvemonth like a man of two or 
three thousand a year ; and all I ask of your honour is, that, when 
I have spent the money, you will take me back again into your ser- 
vice. "—‘* That is a promise,” said Mr Lenthall, “« which I believe 
I may safely make, as there is very little probability of your wishing 
to return to be a butler, after having lived as a gentleman. ” 

* Mr Lenthall was however mistaken. Jolin spent nearly the amount 
of his ticket in less than a year. He had previously bought himself 
a small annuity to provide for his old age ; when he had spent all the 
rest of his money, he actually returned to the service of Mr Lent- 
hall; and I saw him standing at the sideboard at the time when I 
was in that country.” I. 116—118. 

Mr E. fell in love with one of the Miss Elers, and married 
her at Gretna Green before he was twenty—obtained his fa- 
ther’s forgiveness—kept terms at the Temple—and diverted 
himself with mechanics and reading at a small house in Berk- 
shire. Here and in London he now became acquainted with 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval, the most celebrated man of wit, 
fashion, and gallantry about town at the accession of the late 
King ; and we are accordingly presented with about fifty pages 
of anecdotes about his electioneering—his theatricals—his con- 
juring and his gambling—the greatest part of which appears to 
us to have very little interest. 

It was this person who, in conjunction with Foote, carried 
on in disguise the mystery of a fortune-teller, with prodigious 
reputation and success ; and is supposed to have broken off, and 
brought on, more matches in the course of a season, than all the 
dowagers in town. His great object, it is said, was to secure 
his own union with Lady Pawlet; upon the accomplishment 
of which, the magician suddenly disappears. It was to assist 
this dashing friend in obtaining early intelligence of his fate at 
Newmarket, that Mr Edgeworth first conceived, or revived, 
the notion of a Telegraph—and actually constructed one in the 
year 1767, which transmitted sentences with great accuracy 
from stations sixteen miles apart. The catastrophe of Sir Fran- 
cis is rather edifying; and therefore we shall give it in his own 
words—though his dying speech is a little too. set and solemn, 
we think, to be perfectly authentic. He had a project, it seems, 
of aggrandizing his family by a match between his sister and 
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the then Duke of York; and when this was frustrated by the 
sudden death of the Duke, he fell into low spirits. 

‘ Though a man of great strength of mind, and of vivacity that 
seemed to be intameable, his health sunk under this disappoint- 
ment. His friends and physician laughed at his complaints. Of 
Herculean strength, and, till this period, of uninterrupted health, 
they could not bring themselves to believe, that a pain in his breast, 
of which he complained, was of any serious consequence ; on the 
contrary, they treated him as an hypochondriac, whom a generous 
diet, amusement, and country air, would soon restore. He was or- 
dered, however, to use a steam-bath, which was then in vogue, at 
Knightsbridge. I went with him there one day, the last I ever saw 
him! He expressed for me a great deal of kindness and esteem : 
and then seriously told me he felt, that, notwithstanding his natural 
strength both of ‘body and mind, and in contradiction of the opinion 
of all the physicians, he had not long to live. He acknowledged 
that his mind was affected as well as his body. 

“ Let my example,” said he, “ warn you of a fatal error into 
‘« which I have fallen, and into which you might probably fall, if 

you did not counteract the propensities which might lead you into 
“ it. Ihave pursued amusement, or rather frolic, instead of turning 

my ingenuity and talents to useful purposes. I am sensible, ” con- 
tinued he, “ that my mind was fit for greater things, than any of 
*¢ which I am now, or of which I was ever supposed to be capable. 
* Tam able to speak fluently in public; and I have perceived that 
““ my manner of speaking has always increased the force of what I 
“ have said. Upon various useful subjects I am not deficient in in- 
“ formation ; and if I had employed half the time and half the pains 
* in cultivating serious knowledge which I have wasted in exerting 
** my powers upon trifles,—instead of making myself merely a conspi- 
** cuous figure at public places of amusement,—instead of giving my- 
self up to gallantry which disgusted and disappointed me,— instead 
of dissipating my fortune and tarnishing my character, I should 
have distinguished myself in the senate or the army, I should have 
become a UsEFUL member of society, and an honour to my family. 

Remember my advice, young man! Pursue what is usEFUL to 

mankind ; you will satisfy them, and, what is better, you will sa- 

tisfy yourself.” Two mornings afterwards, he was found dead in 
his bed.’ I. 154-156. 

After the loss of this dangerous patron, Mr I. amused him- 
self with contriving sailing chariots—time-keepers—wooden hor- 
ses and carriages of various ceacnipGpne--se well as in educat- 
ing his eldest son upon the system of Rousseau. His coach- 
making brought him into correspondence with Dr Darwin, 
who was also an inventor in that department; and he went 
at last on a visit to Lichfield, to consult him upon the plan of 
anew phacton. ‘The Doctor who, from his correspondence, 
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had taken him for a professional coachmaker, was from home 
when he arrived ; but he presented himself to Mrs Darwin, who, 
though at first under the same impression, with the quick tact 
of her sex, almost instantly discovered the mistake—which her 

learned husband did not suspect till several hours after his re- 
turn. This visit brought Mr E., for the first time, into that 
society by which he was for the rest of his life most attracted, 
instructed, and improved—the society of the Boltons, the 
Watts, hs Keirs, the Smalls, the Days, Sewards, and Sneyds. 
Through them he also got into a learned society in London, 
composed of Sir Joseph Banks, John Hunter, Maskelyne, 
Smeaton, Ramsden, and several others, Of Ramsden we are 
tempted to transcribe the following short anecdote. 

‘ Besides his great mechanical genius, he had a species of inven- 
tion not quite so ‘creditable, the invention of excuses. He never kept 
an engagement of any sort, never finished any work punctually, or 
ever failed to promise what he always failed to perform. — The king 
(George III.) had bespoke an instrument, which he was peculiarly 
desirous to obtain; he had allowed Ramsden to name his own time, 
but, as usual, the work was scarcely begun at the period appointed 
for delivery. However, when at last it was finished, he took it down 
to Kew in a post-chaise, in a prodigious hurry; and, driving up to 
the palace gate, he asked if His Majesty was at home. The pages 
and attendants in waiting expressed their surprise at such a visit: he 
however pertinaciously insisted upon being admitted, assuring the 
page, that, if he told the King that Ramsden was at the gate, His 
Majesty would soon show that he would be glad to see him. He 
was right; he was let in, and was graciously received. His Majes- 
ty, after examining the instrument carefully, of which he was really 
a judge, expressed his satisfaction, and, turning gravely to Rams- 
den, paid him this compliment upon his punctuality. — “ I have been 
told, Mr Ramsden,” said the King, “ that you are considered to be 
the least punctual of any man in England ; you have brought home 
this instrument on the very day that was appointed. You have only 
mistaken the year!” I, 191-2. 

The most figuring person, however, in Mr E.’s narrative, is 
Mr Day—of whom we find, first and last, a very interesting 
and amusing account. He was unquestionably a man of extra- 
ordinary talents, and of a high and amiable character—but was 
as unquestionably a little mad. When he and Mr E. first met, 
in 1768, he was under twenty years of age, but irrevocably 
wedded to all the impracticable notions and systematic absurdi- 
ties which characterized his after life. Though master of a large 
fortune, and unusually well read and ingenious, he had not 
merely a scorn, but an abhorrence for the refinements of po- 
lished life, and an antipathy to everything that bore the name of 
fashion, as a mere mask for profligacy, heartlessness, and insin- 
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cerity ; and accordingly would neither dress, talk, nor behave, 
like other persons of his condition. In politics, he was an ar- 
dent, but visionary and impr icticable lover of liberty—a zealous 
and undaunted phil: unthropist, in theory and practice—an elo- 
quent declaimer, and a most expert and indefatigable disputant 
in private conversation. Before he was of age, he resolved to 
educate a wite for himself; and, with this view, ~ eclected two nice 
girls from the Foundling Hospital, with whom, to be more out 
of the way of impertinent observation, he established himself 
for a year or two at Avignon. 

‘ Simplicity, perfect innocence, and attachment to himself, were 
at that time the only qualifications which he desired in a wife: and for 
this reason he was not anxious to cultivate the understandings of his 
pupils. He taught them by slow degrees to read and write. By con- 
tinually talking to them, by reasoning which appeared to me above 
their comprehension, and by ridicule, the taste for which might alter- 

wards be turned against himself, he endeavoured to imbue them with 
a corp hatred for dress, and luxury, and fine people, and fashion, 
and titles. At his return to England, which happened, I beiieve, 
when | was out of that country, he parted with one of his pupils, 
finding her invincibly stupid, or, at the best, not disposed to follow 
his regimen. He gave her three or four hundred pounds, which 
soon procured her a husband, who was a small shopkeeper. In this 
situation she went on contentedly, was happy, and made her husband 
happy, and is, perhaps, at this moment, comfortably seated with 
some of her grandchildren on her knees. His other pupil, Sabrina 
Sidney, was, at Mr Day’s return from France, a very pleasing girl 
of thirteen. Her countenance was engaging. She had fine auburn 
hair, that hung in natural ringlets on her neck ; a beauty, which was 
then more striking, because other people wore enormous quantities 
of powder and pomatum. Her long eyclashes, and eyes expressive 
of sweetness, interested all who saw her; and the uncommon melody 
of her voice made a favourable impression upon every person to 
whom she spoke. I was curious to see how my friend's philosophic 
romance would end.’ I, 217-218. 

It ended as might have been expected. After confounding the 
peor child’s understanding by long rhetorical disputations, and 
frivhtening her to death (if we may believe Miss Seward) by fir- 
ing pistols’ at her petticoats, and dropping burning sealing-wax 
on her ar ms, to make her familiar with pain and danger, “he at 
last caught ‘her with a handkerchiet or a sleeve, at ‘which he 
had expressed a lofty disdain and antipathy, and immediately 
gave up the idea of ‘their union. He provided, however, for 
her comfort with his usual generosity ; and, after his death, she 
married one of his early friends, and conducted herself with 
uniform judgment and propriety. He himself, soon after their 
separation, married a lady of great beauty and accomplishments, 
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and with a taste for eloquence and discussion perfectly analogous 
to his own. By the account that is here given of them, they 
must have been a most loquacious and argumentative pair. 

Shortly after their marriage, he brought Mrs Day to North- 
church to see us. Her person and conversation were pleasing, and 
the noble and generous sentiments which she expressed, and the con- 
formity of all her conduct to these sentiments, entitled her to more 
than common admiration and respect. Mrs Edgeworth had been 
well accustomed to Mr Day’s habits of discussion and declamation : 
she observed that Mrs Day’s replies, replete with sense and spirit, 
were always delivered in chosen language, and with appropriate em- 
phasis. My friend proceeded towards his conclusions with unerring 
logic, and inflexible perseverance ; but Mrs Day’s eloquence won the 
hearers, at least for a time, to her opinions.—Notwithstanding the 
dryness of political and metaphysical subjects, which were usually 
those upon which we descanted, I was amused and instructed, and 
I wished most heartily to prevail upon Mr Day to settle in my 
neighbourhood i in Hertfordshire ; but he had an insurmountable ob- 
jection to any situation near his former friends, lest, as I supposed, 
any opinions contrary to his system of connubial happiness might be 
supported before his wife. He remained some time at Hampstead, 
being in no great haste to purchase a house ; as he thought, that, by 
living in inconvenient lodgings, where he was not known, and conse- 
quently not visited by any body except his chosen few, he should ac- 
custom his bride to those modes of life which he conceived to be es- 
sential to his happiness.—I never saw any woman so entirely intent 
upon accommodating herself to the sentiments, and wishes, and will 
of a husband. Notwithstanding this disposition, there still was a 
never-failing flow of discussion between them. From the lenis po- 
litical investigation, to the most friyolous circumstance of daily life, 
Mr Day found something to descant upon; and Mrs Day was no- 
thing loath to support upon every subject an opinion of her own: thus 
combining in an unusual manner, inde pendence of sentiment, and the 
most complete matrimonial obedience.” I. $44-346. 

These philosophers then bought an estate, and wasted an enor- 
mous sum of money in great experiments in agriculture; and 
at last he got about building a house. He set the builders to 
work before he had fixed upon the plan, so that there was no- 
thing but stoppages and alterations. 

* One day he was deep in a treatise, written by some French agri- 
culturist, to prove that any soil may be rendere d fertile by suflicient 
ploughing, when the masons desired to know where he would have 
the window of the new room on the first floor. I was present at the 
question, and offered to assist my friend—No—he sat immoveable in 
his chair, and gravely demanded of the mason, whether the wall 
might not be built first, and a place for the window cut out after- 
wards! The mason stared at Mr Day with an expression of the most 
unfeigned surprise. ‘ Why, Sir, to be sure it is very possible ; but, 
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I believe, Sir, it is more common to put in the window-cases while 
the house is building, and not afterwards.” Mr Day, however, with 
great coolness, ordered the wall to be built without any, opening for 
windows, which was done accordingly ; and the addition, which was 
made to the house, was actually finished, leaving the room, which 
was intended for a dressing-room for Mrs Day, without any window 
whatsoever.’ I. $48. 

He lived happily, however, with his discursive partner, and 
was killed at last, in his forty-third year, by a fall from a horse 
which he was attempting to ‘break for himself, without any of 
the harsh and cruel practices usually employed for that purpose. 
His Sandford and Merton is a work of great merit aed genius. 
His poetry is verbose and heavy; his political eflusions are of 
the same character; and his familiar letters, of which we are 
presented with several in these volumes, appear to us to be sin- 
gularly diffuse and elaborate. 

In the mean time Mr E. falls in love with Miss Honora Sneyd ; 
and is sent off to Lyons by the virtue of his friend Mr Day; 
where he stays for two years, and makes himself very busy by a 
scheme for turning the course of the Rhine by embankments, 
and by various mechanical inventions. He has also recorded a 
good number of anecdotes of the Lyonese society—good, bad, 
and indifferent. ‘The following appears to ys among the most 
memorable. 

‘ About this time a fatal catastrophe, that befel two lovers, made 
a great noise at Lyons. A young painter, of considerable eminence, 
came there, in company with a woman of uncommon beauty, who 
was his mistress. There was something remarkably attractive in both 
the man and the woman, and their company was sought for with the 
utmost enthusiasm by all the young men of that city. The urbanity, 
liveliness, and good nature of the young painter, were extolled in 
every company. Both he and the lady sang and played well on se- 
veral instruments ; and, by a variety of other talents, which they ex- 
ercised without ostentation, they made what is called in France a 
great sensation. Their mutual fondness kept all pretenders to the 
Jady’s favour quite at a distance, while it excited a lively interest 
among their acquaintance. There was still, however, something mys- 
terious in their conduct towards each other, that induced an indefinite 
kind of suspicion. In the midst of gaiety or mirth, a look, or a sigh, 
betrayed a secret anxiety. This anxiety gradually increased, not- 
withstanding the pains which were taken to conceal it. After some 
months, the stranger and his mistress invited all their acquaintance 
to a handsome supper, which they gave at taking leave of their 
friends, before their intended departure from Lyons. When they 
bade farewell, they showed great emotion, and hastily withdrew be- 
fore their friends de ‘parted. 

There is, near a convent at Lyons, a place which was called the 
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tomb of the two lovers —On this spot the bodies of the strange rs 
were tound the next morning.—They had shot each other with pis- 
tols, the triggers of which were so connected by a red riband, as to 
go off at the same moment. At first no trace of their history, or mo- 
tive for their conduct, could be discovered: but at length it was as- 
certained, that the man laboured under some incurable disease, to 
which the physicians had convisced him he must fall a sacrifice within 
a given period. His mistress had determined to live no longer than 
her lover: they had, therefore, converted whatever they possessed 
into ready money, which they agreed to spend in the manner most 
congenial to their tastes; and as soon as ‘thelr funds should be ex- 
hausted, which they had calculated would last to the predicted pe- 
riod when his disease must end his life, they had resolved to destroy 
themselves.’ I. 300-302 

Mrs E. then dies ; nd the widower returns to England, and 
marries Miss Sneyd. He then takes up his abode for some time 
on his estate in ireland; but afierwards settles in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. ‘The two following detached anecdotes 
show human nature in its extreme stages of simplicity and cor- 
ruption ; and, we think, are both very striking. 

‘ One day, in one of the crowded streets, I met a poor young 
girl, who scemed utterly bewildered ; she stopped me, to ask if I 
would tell her the name of the street she was in. Her accent was 
broad Scotch, and her look and air of perfect simplicity was, I per- 

ceived, not assumed, but genuine. I gave her the information she 
wanted. and asked her where she lived, and if she was in search of 
any friend’s house. She said she did not live any where in London ; 
she was but just arrived from Scotland, and knew nobody who had 
any house or lodging of their own in town, but she was looking for 
a friend of the name of Peggy; and Peggy was a Scotch girl, who 
was born within a mile of the place where she lived in Scotland. 
Peggy was in service in London, and had written her direction to 
some house in this street; but the number of the house, and the names 
of the master or mistress, had been forgotten. The poor girl was 
determined, she said, to try every house, for she had come all the 
way from Scotland to sce Peg gay, and she had no other dependence ! 

‘ It seemed a aisles case. I was so much struck with her sim- 
plicity and forlorn condition, that I could not leave her in this per- 
plexity, an utter stranger as she evidently was to the dangers of Lon- 
don. I went with her, though I own without the slightest hope of 
her succeeding in the object of her search; knocked at every door, 
and made inquiries at every house. When we came near the end of 
the street, she was in despair, and cried bitterly ; but as one of the 
last doors opened, and as a tootman was surlily beginning to answer 
my questions, she darted past him, exclaiming, “ There's Peggy!” 
She flew along the passage to a servant girl, whose head had just ap- 
peared as she was coming up stairs. I never heard or saw stronger 
expressions of joy and affection than at this meeting: and I scarcely 
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ever, for any service I have been able in the course of my life to do 
for my fellow-creatures, received such grateful thanks, as I did from 
this peor Scotch lassy and her Peggy for the little assistance I afford- 
ed her. 

* Another time, about this period, one evening in summer I hap- 
pened to be in one of those streets that lead from the Strand toward 
the river. It was a street to which there was no outlet, and conse- 
quently free from passengers. A Savoyard was grinding his disre- 

garded organ ; a dark shade fell obliquely across the street, and there 
was a melancholy produced by the surrounding circumstances that 
excited my attention, A female beggar suddenly rose from the steps 
of one of the doors, and began to dance ludicrously to the tune 
which the Savoyard was playing. I gave the man some money; and 
1 observed, that, for such an old w oman, the mendicant danced with 
great sprightliness. She looked at me stedfastly, and, sighing, add- 
ed, that she could once dance well. She desired the Savoyard to 
play a minuet, the steps of which she began to dance with uncom- 
mon grace and dignity. I spoke to her in French, in which language 
she replied fluentiy, and ina good accent; her language, and a know- 
ledge of persons in high life, and of books, which she showed in the 
course of a few minutes’ conversation, convinced me that she must 
have had a liberal education, and that she had been amongst the 
higher classes of society. Upon inquiry, she told me that she was 
of a noble family, whose name she would not injure by telling her 
own: that she had early disgraced herself; and that, falling from bad 
to worse, she had sunk to her present miserable condition. I asked 
her why she did not endeavour to get into some of those asylums 
which the humanity of the English nation has provided for want and 
wretchedness ; she replied, with a countenance of resolute despair.— 

You can do nothing more for me than to give me half a crown :— 
it will make me drunk, and pay for my bed!” I. 354—358. 

At the end of a few years Honora dies, and Mr E, marrics 
her sister Elizabeth, and makes globes and chronometers with 
great diligence in a house in Cheshire ;—and here his own part 
of the history is suddenly broken off, after bringing it down to 
the year 1781, 

Miss E.’s part of the story begins with the return of her family 
to their Irish home in 1782—from which period, to the end of 
his days, Mr E. was, with few and transent exceptions, a con- 
stant and exemplary resident. Miss BE. first gives us a short ac- 
count of the way in which he let and managed his estates, and 
then a brief summary of the politics of the tumous year 1782; 
during which her father took part with the volunteers and re- 
formers—though with a due regard to the constitutional supre- 
macy of the existing Parliament. We have next a miscellany 
of letters, of no very great iaterest, about his scheme for re- 
claiming bogs by the use of moveable railways and friction 
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rollers; and about planting—education—medicine and mecha- 
nics. Upon Mr Day’s death, he had a project of writing his lite— 
but afterwards resigned that task intothe hands of Mr Keir. He 
continued, however, through all changes of public and private 
fortune, to amuse himself with mechanical contrivances, and to 
set an example of prudence, temperance and fairness, in his ime 
mediate neighbourhood. ‘The following shert passage contains 
a picture of one, we trust, of the lost genera of the native Irish. 
Mr E, had, as executor, to scttle the affairs of a deceased re- 
lative. 

‘ In endcavouring to arrange with the creditors, he had of course 
some difficulties, and was ultimately at considerable loss ; but when 
he attempted to collect what was due of arrears of rent on his rela- 
tion’s estate, the matter became not only difficult, but perilous; for 
it was his fate to have to deal with persons calling themselves gentle- 
man tenants—the worst tenants in the world—middle-men, who relet 
the lands, and live upon the produce, not only in idleness, but in ine 
solent idleness, 

‘ This kind of half gentry, or mock gentry, seemed to consider it 
as the most indisputable privilege of a gentleman, not to pay his 
debts. They were ever ready to meet civil law with military brag of 
war. Whenever a swaggering debtor of this species was pressed for 
payment, he began by protesting, or confessing, that “ he considered 
himself used in an ungentlemanlike manner ;” and ended by offering 
to give, instead of the value of his bond or promise, “‘ the satisfaction 
of a gentleman, at any hour or place.”" Thus they put their promp- 
titude to hazard their worthless lives, in place of all merit, especially 
of that virtue, by them most despised, perhaps because by them least 
known—erroneously called common honesty. It certainly was not 
easy to do business with those, whose best resource was to settle ac- 
counts by wager of battle with the representative of their deceased 
creditor ; nor was it easy, while inferior persons felt it their interest 
and ambition to provoke their antagonist, to keep out of discreditable 
quarrels, by which nothing could be gained, and every thing might 
be lost. It required not only prudence and temper, but established 
character, with some weight of family connexions, and the united 
voice of good friends, to bear him out, at this time, in the cause of 
justice, when it was on the creditor side of the question. 

‘ My father has often since rejoiced in the recollection of his 
steadiness at this period of his life. As far as the example of an in- 
dividual could go, it was of service in his neighbourhood. It show- 
ed, that such lawless proceedings as he had opposed, cou/d be ef- 
fectually resisted ; and it discountenanced that braggadocio style of 
doing business, which was once in Ireland too much in fashion. 
Such would no longer be tolerated in this part of the country; but 
such has been: and persons of the sort I have described flourished 
some thirty years ago, and were among a certain set popular as men 
of undeniable spirit. IL. 140, 141. 
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In 1795 he resumed and made public his speculations on the 
Telegraph, which had originated near thirty years before; and 
corresponded largely with Dr Darwin and Dr Beddoes on 
poetry, medicine, and philanthropy. Miss E. then gives a very 
interesting account of the methods adopted by her father in the 
education of his children. The substance of them is to be found 
in her valuable works on this subject; but the following have 
more of an individual character. 

* When he was building, or carrying on experiments, or work of 
any sort, he constantly explained to his children whatever was doing 
or to be done ; and by questions adapted to their several ages and ca- 
pacities, exercised their powers of observation, reasoning, and inven- 
tion. — It often happened that trivial circumstances, by which the 
curiosity of the children had been excited, or experiments obvious 
to the senses, by which they had been interested, led afterwards to 
deeper reflection or to philosophical inquiries, suited to others in the 
family, of more advanced age and knowledge. The animation spread 
through the house by connecting children with all that is going on, 
and allowing them to join in thought or conversation with the growne 
up pedple of the family, was highly useful; and thus both sympathy 
and emulation excited mental exertion in the most agreeable manner. 
— In trying experiments, he always showed that he was intent upon 
learning the truth, not upon supporting his opinion. By the exam- 
ples he thus set us of fairness, candour, and patience, he trained the 
understanding to follow the best rules of philosophizing ; and, what 
is of more consequence for the happiness of the individual, he taught 
his pupils to apply philosophy to the government of the temper. — 
He knew so exactly the habits, powers, and knowledge of his pupils, 
that he seldom failed in estimating what each could comprehend or 
accomplish. He saw at once where their difficulty lay, and knew 
how far to assist, how far to urge the mind, and where to leave it 
entirely to its own exertions. His patience in teaching was peculiar- 
ly meritorious, I may say surprising, in a man of his vivacity. He 
would sit quietly while a child was thinking of the answer to a ques- 
tion, without interrupting, or suffering it to be interrupted, and 
would let the pupil touch and quit the point repeatedly ; and, with- 
out a leading observation or exclamation, he would wait till the steps 
of reasoning and invention were gone through, and were converted 
into certainties. ‘This was sometimes trying to the patience of the 
by-standers, who often decided that the question was too difficult ; 
when, just at the moment that the silence and suspense could be no 
longer endured, his judgment has been justified, and bis forbearance 
rewarded, by the child’s giving a perfectly satisfactory answer. — 
The tranquillizing effect of this patience was of great advantage. 
‘The pupil's mind became secure, not only of the point in question, 
but steady in the confidence of its future powers. It was his princi- 
ple to excite the attention fully and strongly for a short time, and 
never to go to the point of fatigue. — It often hapgeus that a precep- 
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tor appears to have great influence for a time, and that this power 
suddenly dissolves. This is, and must be the case, wherever any 
sort of deception has been used. My father never used any artifice 
of any kind ; and, conse que ntly, he always possessed that confidence 
which is the reward of plain-dealing; a confidence which increases 
in the pupil’s mind with age, knowledge, and experience. I dwell 
on this reflection, certainly, with pride aud pleasure, as far as it con- 
cerns my father and my beloved preceptor; but independently of 
private feclings, I trust that my strong assertion of this fact may be 
useful to'the public. It may tend to convince parents that perma- 
nent influence over their children, that that intluence which arises 
from grateful esteem, that which aione can endure { from vouth to age, 
may with certainty be obtained by PLAIN TRUTH.’ II. 180-184. 

When considerably turned of fifty, Mr FE. married for the 
fonrth time,—and with equal success as in all the later expe- 
dients. At the same maiure period he obtained his first seat 
in Parliament 5 and the following discourse is said to have been 
actually held on the srbject. On his way to Dublin, * he met 
an intimate friend of his; one stage they travelled together, and 
a singular conversation passed. This friend, who as yet knew no- 
thing of my father’s intentions, began to speak of the marriage of 
some other person, and to exclaim against the folly and imprudence 
of any man’s marrying in suc) di barbed times—“ no man of ho- 
nour, semse, or feeling, would encumber himself with a wife at such 
a time!”—My father urged that this was just the time, when a 
nan of honour, sense, and feeling would wish, or loved a woman, 
to unite his fate with hers, and to acquire ran right of being her pro- 
tector. — The conversation dropped there. But presently they talk- 
ed of public affairs—of the important measure expect ted to be pro- 
posed of a union between England and Lreland—of what would pro- 
bably be said and done in the next session of Parliament. My father, 
foreseeing that this important national question would probably come 
on, had just obtained a seat in Parliament. His friend, not knowing 
or recollecting this, began to speak of thei imprudence of commencing 
a political career late in life. ‘ No man, you know, ” said he, ‘ but 
a fool, would venture to make a firsi speech i in Saslionnnihs or to mar- 
ry, after he was fifty.”—My father laughed, and, surrendering all 
title to wisdom, declared, that, though he was past fifty, he was ac- 
tually going in a few days, as he hoped, to be married, and in a few 
months would probably make his “ first speech in Parhament.” 
His friend made as good a retreat as the case would admit, by ree re- 
marking, that his maxim could not apply to one who was not going 
either to be married or to speak in public for the first time.’ II. 
199-201. 

There is then a little account of the rising in 1798, in the 
course of which Mr E.’s mansion was for some days in posses- 
gion, or at least at the mercy, of the insurgents. His large fa- 
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mily was with difficulty conveyed to Longford—except the 
housekeeper, a staid and resolute person, who consented to wait 
till the carriage should return, and who did rejoin them the 
day after. The following traits will not appear in any general 
history,—and are far more interesting than most of those that 
will. 

‘ She told us, that, after we had left her, she waited hour after 
hour for the carriage: she could hear nothing of it, as it had gone 
to Longford with the wounded officer. Towards evening, a large 
body of rebels entered the village.—She heard them at the gate, and 
expected that they weuld have broken in the next instant. But one, 
who seemed to be a leader, with a pike in his hand, set his back 
against the gate, and swore, that, “ if he was to die for it the next 
“ minute, he would have the life of the first man who should open 
“ that gate, or set enemy's foot within side of that place.” He 
said the housekeeper, who was left in it, was a good gentlewoman, 
and had done him a service, though she did not know him, nor he her. 
He had never seen her face; but she had, the year before, lent his 
wife, when in distress, sixteen shillings, the rent of flax-ground, and 
he would stand her friend now. 

* He kept back the mob; they agreed to send him to the house 
with a deputation of six, to know the uth, and to ask for arms. The 
six men went to the back-door, and summoned the housekeeper: one 
of them pointed his blunderbuss at her, and told her, that she must 
fetch all the arms in the house; she said she had none. Her cham- 
pion asked her to say if she remembered him—* No; to her know- 
“* ledge she had never seen his face.” He asked if she remembered 
having lent a woman money to pay her rent of flax-ground the year 
before? ‘* Yes,’’ she remembered that, and named the woman, the 
time, and the sum. His companions were thus satisfied of the truth 
of what he had asserted. He bid her not to be frighted, “ for that 
“no harm should happen to her, nor any belonging to her; not a 
** soul should get leave to go into her master’s house ; not a twig 
* should be touched, nor a leaf harmed.” His companions huzzaed 
and went off. Afterwards, as she was told, he mounted guard at the 
gate during the whoie time the rebels were in the town; and thus 
was our house saved by the gratitude of a single individual.’ II, 
220-223. 

‘ When, on our return after several days, we came near Edge- 
worth-Town, we saw many well known faces at the cabin doors, look- 
ing out to welcome us. One man, who was digging in his field by 
the road side, when he looked up as our horses passed, and saw my 
father, jet fall his spade and clasped his hands; his face, as the 
morning sun shone upon it, was the strongest picture of joy I ever 
saw. ‘The viliage was a melancholy spectacle ; windows shattered, 
and doors broken. But though the mischief done was great, there 
had been little pillage. Within our gates we found all property safe 
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—literally ** not a twig touched, nor a leaf harmed.” Within the 
house every thing was as we had left it ;—a map that we had been 
consulting was still open on the library table, with per icils, and slips 
of paper containing the first lessons in arithme ‘tic, in which some of 
the young people had been engaged the morning we had been driven 
from home ; a pansy, in a glass of water, which one of the children 
had been copying, was still on the chimney-piece. These trivial cir- 
cumstances, marking repose and tranquillity, struck us at this mo- 
ment with an unreasonable sort of surprise, and all that had passed 
seemed like an incoherent dream. ‘The joy of having my father in 
safety remained, and gratitude to Heaven for his preservation, These 
feelings spread inexpressible pleasure over what seemed to be a new 
sense of existence. Even the most common things appeared delight-. 
ful; the green lawn, the still groves, the birds singing, the fresh air, 
all external nature, and all the goods and conveniences of life, seem- 
ed to have wonderfully increased in value, from the fear into which 
we had been put of losing them irrecoverably.’ II. 231, 232. 

We have then a spirited sketch of the distraction produced 
by the first discussions on the Union, on which occasion Mr E, 
made his debut in Parliament, by speaking in favour of the 
measure, and voting against it—on the ground that, though ex- 
redient in itself, it “ought not to be pz assed against the decided 
will of the country chiefly concerned. In a note found among 
his papers, we have the following brief, but striking memorial, 
of the means by which this great measure was ultimately brought 
about. 

‘ The influence of the Crown was never so strongly exerted as up- 
on this occasion. It is but justice, however, to Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Castlereagh to give it as my opinion, that they degan this mea- 
sure with sanguine hopes that they could convince the reasonable 
part of the community, that a cordial union between the two coun- 
tries would essentially advance the interests of both. When, how- 
ever, the ministry found themselves in a minority, and that a spirit 
of general opposition was rising in the country, a member of the 
House, who had been long practised in parliamentary intrigues, had 
the audacity to tell Lord Castlereagh from his place, that, “ if he 
« did not employ the usual means of persuasion on the members of 
*« the House, he would fail in his attempt; and that the sooner he 
«*‘ set about it the better.”—This advice was followed; and it is 
well known what benches were filled with the proselytes that had 
been made by ¢he convincing arguments which obtained a majority.’ 
II. 253, 254. 

During the peace of Amiens, Mr E. went with his family to 
Paris, where he renewed several of the friendships he had form- 
ed thirty years before; and, by the kindness of the Abbé Mo- 
rellet, passed at once into all that remained of the polite and ens 
lightencd society of France. ‘The result of his comparison of 
its old and new state is given in these few words. 
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He observed, that, among the families of the old nobility, do- 
mestic happiness and virtue had much increased since the Revolu- 
tion, in consequence of the marriages which, alter they lost their 
wealth and rank, had been formed, not according to the usual fashion 
of old French alliances, but from disinterested motives, from the 
perception of the real suitability of tempers and characters. ~The 
women of this class in general, withdrawn from politics and political 
intrigue, were more domestic and amiable; many wives, who had 
not formerly been considered as patterns of conjugal affeetion, hav- 
ing made great sacrifices and exertions for their husbands and fami- 
lies during the trials of adversity, became attached to them to a de- 
gree of which they had not perhaps known themselves to be capable, 
during their youthful days of folly and dissipation. — With regard to 
literature, he observed, that it had considerably degene rated. For 
the good taste, wit, and polished style which had characterized French 
literature before the Revolution, there was no longer any demand, 
and but few competent judges remained. The talents of the nation 
had been forced, by circumstances, into different directions. At one 
time, the hurry and necessity of the passing moment had produced 
political pamphlets, and slight works of amusement, formed to catch 
the public revolutionary taste. At another period, the crossing par- 
ties, and the real want of freedom in the country, had repressed |i- 
terary efforts. Science, which flourished independently of politics, 
and which was often useful and essential to the rulers, had mean- 
while been encouraged, and had prospered. The discoveries and 
inventions of men of science showed, that the same positive quantity 
of talent existed in France as in former times, though appearing in 
a new form.’ II. 283-4. 

He very narrowly escaped being detained on the breaking out 
of the war; and came afterwards to Scotland, where he left one 
of his sons, and where the literary society of this city had a tran- 
sient opportanity of admiring the talents of his affectionate bio- 
grapher. Mr E. soon after lost two children of the greatest pro- 
mise and interest ; and was actively employed in the establish- 
ment of telegraphic stations from Dublin to Galway. In 1806, 
he engaged in the greatest, and by far the most useful of all his 
public undertakings, the introduction of a better system of Edu- 
cation for the poor of his native country. He was one of the 
Commissioners appointed for that, great national object, under 
the enlightened government of the Duke of Bedford, and con- 
tributed the most valuable of those Reports by which their 
labours have since been so wisely directed, and copied in other 
quarters. In 1809 he also took a most active and zealous 
part in the labours of another Parliamentary Commission for 
surveying and reclaiming the bogs of Ireland, and made up a 
most minute and elaborate Report upon the condition of that 
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district which had been allotted for his immediate superintend- 
ence. ‘The result of the whole inquiry was, that there were 
near three millions of acres of peat or bog soil in Ireland, of 
which more than one half might be profitably converted to 
purposes of agriculture. Mr E. i in ps articul: ar, was so pe rfectly 
convinced of the practicability of this operation, that he offered 
to take a very large tract into his own management, and at his 
own risk; but there were some difliculties in giving a title that 
should fix the boundaries beyond the chance of future disputes ; 
and the experiment was never tried. 
There is Bex a pretty minute account of the different publi- 

cations in which Miss E. was conjoined or assisted by her fa- 
ther, of all which she very dutifully ascribes the chief merit to 
him, and takes the blame of all the faults on herself. The ac- 
count, however, which she gives of their joint labours, and of 
the way in which their parts were cast, is very interesting— 
though we can no longer afford room for an extract. She bears 
an honcurable testi imony to the liberality with which they were 
dealt with by their respectable bookseller the late Mr Johnson— 
though she has f fallen into something like a Bull in her tarewel 
notice of him. The last letter,’ she says, § poor Johnson 
* ever wrote, or seas dictated, was to my father. It was in 
© his nephew’s hand, and communicated to us the Jollowing ace 
© cowit of his death !? 

The following remarks are consolatory, and lead to most se- 
rious practical conclusions. 

‘ The middle classes of gentry in this part of Ireland have, with- 
in these last thirty or forty years, improved much in their gene- 
ral mode of living, in manners, and in information. The whole 
style and tone of society are altered.—The fashion has passed away 
of those desperately tiresome, long, formal dinners, which were 
given two or three times a year by each family in the country to 
their neighbours, where the company had more than they could eat, 
and twenty times $ more than they should drink ; where the gentlemen 
could talk only of claret, horses, or dogs; and the ladies, only of 
dress or scandal : so that in the long hours, when they were left to 
their own discretion, after having examined and appraised each 
other’s finery, many an absent neighbour's character was torn to 
pieces, merely for want of something to say or to do in the stupid 
circle. But now, the dreadful circle is no more; the chairs, which 
formerly could only take that form at which the firmest nerves must 
ever tremble, are allowed to stand, or turn in any way which may 
suit the convenience and pleasure of conversation. The gentlemen 
and ladies are not separated from the time dinner ends, till the mid- 
night hour, when the carriages caine to the door to carry off the bo- 
dies of the dead ; or, till just sense enough being left, to find their 
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way Straight to the tea-table, the gentlemen could only swallow @ 
hasty cup ot cold cotfee or st rene tea, and be carried off by their 
sleepy wives, happy if the power of reproach were lost in fatigue. 

A taste for reading poe literary conver sation has been universally 
acquired and diiiused. Literature has become, as my father long 
ago prophesied that it would become, fashionable ; so that it is really 
necessary to all whe wor wd appear to advantage, even in the society 
of their country neighbours. A new generation of well-informed 
young people has grown up, some educated in England, some in 
Ireland : while those of former d: ys have been obliges to change their 
tone of real or affected contempt for reading peop They have been 
compelled, either to cultivate themselves in on to keep pace with 
their neighbours, or to assume at least the appearance of under- 
standing, and of liking that which has become the mode. 

About the year 1783 or 1784, my father happened to be pre- 
sent in the only great bookseller’s shop then in Dublin, when a cargo 
of new books trom London arrived, and among them, the Reviews, 
or the Review, for the Monthiy Review was the only one then suffi- 
ciently in circulation to make its way to Ireland. Of these, my fa- 
ther found, on inquiry, that not above a dozen, or twenty at the ute 
most, were ordered in this island. I am informed that more than 
two thousand Reviews are now taken in regularly. This may give 
some measure of the general increase of our taste for literature, The 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews are now to be found in the houses 
of most of our principal farmers ; and all therein contained, and the 
positive, comparative, and superlative merits and demerits of Scott, 
Campbell, and Lord Byron, are now as common table and tea-table 
talk here, as in any part of the United Empire. 

‘ The distinction, which about half a century ago was very strong- 
ly marked between the manners and mental cultivation of a few fami- 
lies of the highest class of the aristocracy in Ireland, and all of the 
secondary class of gentry, has now, by the diffusion of literature, 
and the general improvement in education, been softened so much, 
as to be effaced in its most striking points of contrast. What might 
be termed the monopoly of elegance and information, it is no longer 
possible to maintain. ‘This may be mortifying in some few instances 
to pride ; but good sense, to say nothing of benevolence or patriot- 
ism, will see ample compensation.’ II. $75—-378. 

There is scarcely any thing more of narrative or anecdote to 
be added. Mr E. continued usefully active, and uniformly 
cheerful and social in his family and nei ighbour hood, till he died, 
pli ucidly and happily, in 1817, in the 73d year of hi ris age. 

The most important part of Mr E.’s studies, were those which 
related to Education; and no inconsiderable part of his daugh- 
ter’s invaluable publications have been upou the same subject. 
The great merit of these works, has always ‘pps ‘ared to us to 
consist in their embodying, for the use of ordisary and inexpe- 
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rienced persons, in plain rules and examples, those observations 
as to the most effectual methods of instruction, which experience 
and reflection must have suggested to all minds of a higher or- 
der. It has been supposed, however, that they contained a new 
System or principle of education ; and some peculiarities which 
they certainly did recommend, have been appealed to as proofs 
of this suspicious originality. 'To us, these peculiarities have 
ever presented themselves as blemishes; and it was therefore 
with great satisfaction that we found the greater part of them 
renounced and abjured in the work now before us. 

Rousseau’s plan, of postponing all sorts of teaching till the 
faculties were: pretty well matured, was tried by Mr E. on his 
eldest son, and confessedly failed in a signal m: anner—the youth 
becoming irreclaimably headstrong, self-willed, and intractable, 
when the period for instruction arrived—and absolutely refusing 
to submit himself to any kind of discipline, or course of ap- 
plication. 

The other peculiarities in the Edgeworth scheme of educa- 
tion, so far as we can recollect, are the jealous seclusion of 
the children from the society and conversation of servants 
—a nervous abstinence from all compulsion, fatigue, and con- 
straint,— and the excessive use of the stimulants of praise, sur- 
prise, and curiosity, in order to excite both to application and 
invention. Now, all these peculiarities, which we confess al- 
ways appeared to us fantastical and absurd, we are told in the 
work before us were ultim: ately abandoned by Mr K., and, with 
them, all pretensions to system, or origin: ality in his scheme of 
education, renounced. Thus, with regard to servants, we find 
it here acknowledged, that ‘ further experience convinced him 
‘ that it is impossil ble, i in the world in which we live, to exclude 

from the sight, hearing, and imagination of children, every 
* thing that is wrong; that the seclusion necessary for the at- 
* tempt would be not only difficult, but dangerous, because it 
© would leave the judgment and resolution uninformed and unex- 
‘ ercised on many points of conduct and manners;’ and that 
his early impressions upon this subject had been formed from the 
peculis arly bad race of servants that were to be found in Ireland 
in the time of his youth. As to the other points again, it is also 
observed, that Mr E., * with his last pupils, found the advan- 
* tage of having the common elementary knowledge taught ear- 
‘ ly “and securely. He became sensible, that more of what may 
© be called drudgery of mind, than he had formerly thought 
* advantageous, is not only asefel but necessary for children, 
€ to train them to that degree of application, to which the quick- 
* est talents must submit, | before they can succeed in any pro- 
‘ fession, or before they can advance in any path of business, 
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¢ science, or literature: Crowded as every path now is with 
‘ competitors, even genius is doomed to labour before it can 
* succeed.’ And it is added, that, for boys, he conceived a 
public education to be, on the whole, the most advisable; and 
that it would require a very uncommon concurrence of circum- 
stances to make any other be thought of. It is also stated, that, 
in his later practice, ‘ less praise and less stimulus of all kinds 
‘ were used, than with his earlier pupils; upon the maxim, 
¢ which applies as well to the mind as to the body, that the least 
* quantity of stimulus that will preserve it in healthy action, is 
‘ the best. ’ 

Now in all this we most cordially concur ;—and we think 
the Edgeworth scheme of education very signally improved by 
the corrections which its authors are here said to have made 
on it. But when these are once made to their full extent, in 
what can this scheme be said to differ from any other rational 
one that has been announced to the world, from the days of Xe- 
nophon and Quinctillian down to those of Milton and Locke ? 
We have no great faith, in short, in any pretended discoveries in 
this, more than in any other department of mental philosophy,— 
and are noway curious or sanguine as to any new or patent method 
of making men wise, virtuous, or free. The substance of what 
is taught at any period of society, is generally prescribed by the 
usages of that society; and may be an considered as beyond 
the control of any private individual. Whatever opinion we may 
entertain as to the importance of the learned languages, for in- 
stance, every gentleman must now learn them—as every lady must 
learn dancing and music; and any alteration in these respects is 
not so properly to be considered as an improvement in the me- 
thodsof instruction, as a change in the habits of the nation. When 
we speak of improvements in education, therefore, we mean either 
contrivancesfor teaching what is commonly taught with more ease 
and security than is common,—or such observances as promise 
more effectually to excite and strengthen the intellect and judg- 
ment, or to form the character by the cultivation of moral ha- 
bits and sensibilities. "The last is, beyond all doubt, the most 
important ; but it is in the first only, we think, that any real 
improvement has ever been made by the ingenuity of individu- 
als. ‘There have been infinite and undeniable improvements in 
the methods of teaching all the different branches of knowledge ; 
and, so long as society continues to be progressive, such im- 
provements will necessarily multiply and accumulate. Almost 
every invention in the arts and sciences themselves, may indeed 
be considered as a means of facilitating their acquisition ;—as the 
notation of music—the introduction of logarithms and alge- 
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bra—the invention of various instruments and practical pro- 
cesses—the Linnzan, and all other systems consisting of simple 
and judicious classification. In other cases, the improvement 
is directly in the method of teaching ;—as in the Lancasterian 
system of mutual instruction—the process by which deaf and 
dumb persons are educated—and the more questionable in- 
ventions of Logier and Feinagle. As to all such improvements 
in education, therefore, and especially when confined to expe- 
diting the acquisition of a single branch of knowledge, we are 
so far from entertaining any general scepticism, that we consi- 
der their frequent occurrence as among the inevitable conse- 
quences of a progressive advancement in the other arts of civi- 
lization; and have no doubt at all, that, as every succeeding 
generation will have more to learn than that which preceded it, 
it will also be enabled to acquire that learning with greater fa- 
cility and despatch. 

The case however, we cannot help thinking, is widely dif- 
ferent with regard to those methods and practices by which it is 
sometimes pretended, not merely that some branch of know- 
ledge may be better or sooner learned, but that the intellect 
may be improved, and the character exalted to a degree unat- 
tainable under any other system. Of all such pretensions, we 
confess we are in the highest degree distrustful ; and are inclin- 
ed indeed to think, that all persons of ordinary sense have al- 
ways known and practised all that can be certainly known, or 
safely practised on the subject; and that almost everything that 
has been attempted beyond this, by the refinements of ingeni- 
ous speculators, has been very fantastical and insignificant, and 
not only hazardous in practice, but exceedingly questionable 
in principle. Fortunately, indeed, for mankind, the develop- 
ment of our intellectual and moral capacities has not been left, 
in any great degree, to the contrivances of human genius, or 
the efforts of human skill and industry. Like our bodily pow- 
ers, they for the most part develop themselves by an inward 
impulse and energy; and by far the most important guidance 
and direction they ever receive, is that which is derived from 
the general habits of the society into which we are thrown, 
rather than from the anxious efforts of individual and elabo- 
rate instruction, Unless in some very extraordinary cases, the 
common education of the times will do all for a man that the 
spirit of the times will allow any education to do him. Gross 
blunders may indeed be occasionally committed, and some good 
may be done by pointing these out, and warning the ignorant 
of their hazard ;—but small ones seem to do no great mischief— 
less, probably, than the superfine methods and nice observ 
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ances by which it is expected to avoid them. It is possible, we 
suppose, to lay down very sage maxims for regulating a child’s 
diet, and giving it always the very quantity and quality of food 
most fitted for its condition; and yet it would be absurd to ex- 
pect more than the average degree of health and vigour from 
such an anxious training. It is the same, we are persuaded, 
with the food of the mind. There is a vis medicatrix naturé in 
both parts of the system, which enables us to resist and throw 
off the effect of little irregularities and disturbances,—and per- 
haps makes us stronger by the effort; so that we thrive just as 
well under an qrdinary treatment as under an exquisite one,— 
and may safely leave to Providence all that we cannot regulate 
without a great deal of trouble and contrivance. 

The clear and well-digested statements and striking examples 
of such books as Miss E.’s, are of use, partly to caution the ve- 
ry rash and ignorant against gross and palpable blunders, but 
chiefly to give courage and assuraricée to anxious dnd inexpe- 
rienced parents in the discharge of a task which they would, 
after all, have got well enough through without them. There 
is no parent in the decent ranks of life—none who could think of 
reading books for his improvement—who does not know that his 
child should be taught habits of application and self-command, 
—to speak truth—to avoid setisuality-to be obliging, consider- 
ate and firm; and, though they may not know very well how to 
explain the methods they pursué to obtain these ends, arid ma 
consequently be sometimes in doubt whether they are the best or 
fittest methods, it will generally be found that no great practical 
error is ever obnapieted by persons of ordinary judgnient, and 
that natural affection and common sense do all that it is material 
or safe to do for their attainment. For the truth is, not only that 
there is an instinctive wisdom that guides them aright in the 
task which Nature has imposed on them, but that the world, and 
the course of living, works along with them in those laudable 
endeavours—and not only helps them forward, day by day, ard 
hour by hour, when they are in the right, but counterworks 
theit errors when they are wrong, and bears them back into the 
right tract as often as they attempit to leave it. ‘The bad conse- 
quences of any absurd or vicious- proceeding are too soon felt 
and observed to be long tolerated; and, even whefe the child 
has been spoiled by the folly or neglect of its natural guardians, 
it is generally pretty effectually unspoiled again by its first col- 
lision with general society—except in the case of princes of the 
blood, provincial grandees; female beauties, and other unfortu- 
nate persons who aire exempted from this wholesome discipline, 


and destined to live on, thie victims of flattery and self-illusion: 
K 2 
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The pain of this corrective process is not, for the most part, 
very formidable; and its efficacy, especially when early ap- 
plied, is such as to leave us very little anxiety about early mis- 
management, where it is not followed up by a continued course 
of ill example. 

For these reasons, we are inclined to think but lightly of 
most elaborate and original plans of education—and to hold, 
that, even if they were to accomplish all they profess, the benefit 
would be too trifling to repay the trouble and anxiety of the 
execution. But, in reality, so far as we have ever seen, these ex- 
clusive and refined systemgsdo not only fail of their promised 
end, but they are almost always attended with positive evils, of 
a nature at least as formidable as those they pretend to exclude. 
It is impossible to make young persons the object of any such 
peculiar and pretending method of instruction, without their 
being aware of it; and the consequence is, that, even where it 
succeeds the best, they are apt to look upon its peculiarities as 
so many titles to distinction, and to grow up with a preposter- 
ous conceit of their own superiority, and offensively to overrate 
the importance of any advantages it may have conferred on 
them—a habit of thinking far more incurable and unfavour- 
able to real improvement than any that is usually generated by 
mere neglect or wait of judgment in the conduct of education. 
Something of this tendency we should be disposed to ascribe 
even to the corrected system of the Edgeworths; and if it have 
not rendered its pupils somewhat presumptuous, self-sufficient, 
and pragmatical, we think they must have been more indebted 
to the good dispositions they have inherited from their mothers, 


than to the training they have received from the other members 
of the family. 


Art. VII. The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, being the Songs, 
Airs, and Legends, of the Adherents to the House of Stuart. 
Collected and illustrated by James Hoge, Author of the 
Queen’s Wake, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 444. Edinburgh, 1819. 


WE gather, from some remarks in the Introduction to this 

volume, that the undertaking was suggested at a meet- 
ing of the Highland Society of London, to which it is dedicat- 
ed. Nothing can be more praiseworthy than the purpose of 
rescuing from the oblivion to which they were hurrying swiftly, 
the monuments raised by the poetical genius of our country- 
men who had devoted themselves to the exiled family; and he 
must either be a squeamish politician, or a cold admirer of song, 
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who can suffer the pernicious and absurd.<*!DCiples consece-ted 
in those effusions of the Jacobite mr? 60 interfere wich the wis! 

common to every good Scotch=*4Ms that the literary merits of his 
country, in all ages, sh~uid meet with their full share of praise, 
At the same time +t canuot be denied, that the language held 
upon this «-9¢ct_ by many persons among us in the present 
times. » peculiarly reprehensible. The controversy between 
th~ two families and their partisans is wholly laid at rest, by the 
course of nature, indeed, as well as of political events; and long 
ago it ceased to be at all a practical question. Yet do we find a 
strange sort of spirit lately sprung up—a sort of speculative 
Jacobitism, not wholly romantic, neither, we are afraid, but 
connected with the events of: the times, and a sort of twin bro- 
ther to the newfangled doctrine of legitimacy. The praises of 
the Cavaliers are lavishly chanted ; the devotion of the Stuart 
partisans is consecrated as something more than human; the 
exiled house is represented in the most false and favourable 
lights ; and the Whigs are vilified in an equal proportion, and 
with no kind of discrimination. Now the men who show their 
zeal in this truly preposterous manner, run no risk, much less do 
they make the smallest sacrifice; yet they seem to exult in the 
disinterested gallantry and constancy of the old and real Jaco- 
bites, as if they belonged themselves to the caste. In a sound 
skin, they publish what, even half a century ago, would have 
cost them either ear; and’ they would fain persuade themselves 
that they have a right to glory in the romantic purity of their 
honest zeal for a beaten cause. Now all this is not mere folly 
and affectation; nor is it all enthusiasm. The persons who 
indulge in this !ofty strain have some things in common with 
that party whose personal attachment, gallantry, and contempt 
of danger, they have no pretension to share. Like them, 
they hate the cause of popular principles; they dislike a free 
ani rational government; they had rather see a king unfet- 
tered by a parliament; a judge unchecked by a jury; and a 
press free to praise only the stronger side, oT restrained from 
palliating all abuses save those of power. ‘To promulgate such 
doctrines apenly» even at this time of day, and large as the 
strides are which have been made within a few years, might not 


be altogether safe ; and accordingly their advocates are eager in 
seizing every opportunity of crying up those who were the vic- 
tims of such princes in a former age, and of stamping with 


every mark of opprobrium and ridicule the great men to whom 
we owe the whole blessings of the English constitution. 

Mr Scott’s avowed writings are not entirely free from this 
imputation; and those still more popular works which are so 
generally ascribed to him, abound with instances of the spirit of 
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whir we are speaking. nt not only are such things far less 
reprehensible in works of pure eetion ; Mr Scott is an artist of 


far greater delicacy than his IMIekU»< « and a sly hint, or a 
joke, or an incidental remark, may be allow. to pass unnoticed 
while we turn with disgust from the clumsy matte. of fact state. 
ments of Jacobite doctrine which others have not st.anled to 
put forth. Of these we know none more deserving of Cet 
than the compiler of the yolume before us, and, before touch- 
ing upon its literary merits, we must be suffered to prefix a 
word ‘or two upon its politics. 

If Mr Hogg had confined himself to the praises which the 
poetical merit of the Jacobite poetry so often calls forth with jus- 
tice; if he had only extolled that side of the question as beyond 
comparison the most * smit with the love of sacred song;’ or 
if he had contented himself with giving the misguided adherents 
of the cause their due applause for disinterested valour, ne one 
could have blamed him, even if, like a truly able and successful 
defender of those bad principles, David Hume, he had contrived 
to make the worse appear the better reason by dexterity of state- 
ments and skilful narrative. But his is not that judicious ab- 
stinence, which gains what greediness never can reach, that de- 
licate hand which feels its way, and gains admittance where 
brute force knocks in vain. See the plain undisguised man- 
ner in which he lays down the most sed propositions, un- 
til he scares those who, by more lenient methods, might have 
been favourably disposed to him. ¢ They (the songs) are the un- 
« masked effusions of a bold and primitive race, who hated and 
* despised the overturning innovations that prevailed in Church 
« and State, and held the abettors of these as dogs, or some- 
* thing worse—drudges in the lowest and foulest paths of per- 
¢ dition—beings too base to be spoken of with any degree of 
¢ patience and forbearance.’ (p. viii.) Nor can this writer shel- 
ter himself under the pretext that he meant here only to de- 
scribe the light in which the illustrious founders of English li- 
berty were viewed by their adversaries. ‘Throughout the whole 
book he identifies himself with them; and, in the Introduction, 
he even brings forward his principles under a sanction which 
would excite no little surprise, were there the sinallest reason to 
doubt that he has himself been most grossly deceived. * Had it 
* not,’ he says, § been rendered necessary for our kings of the House 

of Brunswick to maintain the sovereignty to which they were 
called by the prevailing voice of the nation, they seem never 
to have regarded those the law denominated rebels otherwise 
than with respect.’ The absurdity of this,passage is suflicient- 
ly glaring. George I. and George II., it seems, would have 
respected the *Balmerinos and the Lovats, had they not been 
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the very persons against whom those worthies rebelled ;—but as 
it was, they testified their respect by the hands of the hangman ! 
But he proceeds to give what he calls proofs of the position, 
that the princes of the House of Brunswick are at heart Jaco- 
bites. 

The first is, that Frederick, Prince of Wales, rebuked his 
wife for throwing some blame upon the lady who harboured 
the Pretender when he flung himself ¢ upon her protection in 
* the extremity of peril.’ ‘1 hope in God,’ said his Royal 
Highness, ‘ you would have done so in the same circumstances. ’ 
Now, to what does this amount, but that even Frederick, per- 
haps the least magnanimous of all the Brunswick princes, yet 
felt what every human being must feel on such gn occasion, 
without entering in the least into the merits of the question 
out of which it arose? We know that the law calls it treason 
to shelter a traitor; but the man who most abhors the crime, 
would feel himself almost as unable to resjst the sympathy which 
overwhelmed him, when he suddenly found a fellow-creature’s 
life in his hands, as to perform the last office of the law upon 
him. This is all that Frederick meant; and we rather marvel 
that the partialities of his august spouse for a nobleman of known 
jacobite tendencies, were not rather cited as evidence that the 
iate king took his jacobitism by descent. However, the author 
goes on to prove his late Majesty also an adherent of the Stuart 
family, in preference to the Hanoverian. Not only did he re- 
store the forfeited estates, and afford relief in money to the dis- 
tresses of the exiled house, (why was the restoration of the na- 
tional dress also omitted?) but Mr Hogg adds, that since his 
Majesty is ‘ now secluded from his government and _ people, 
* and we may consider him as a deceased monarch,’ he will 
relate § a trait which marked his sentiments of those who stood 
* for the cause of his unfortunate relative.’ We proceed to 
give this notable trait in the author’s own words—premising, 
that we verily believe neither he nor any man living would have 
ventured to publish such a thing, had not the late king been, 
as he says, in the state of a deceased monarch,’ * His Ma- 
‘ jesty having been told of a gentleman of family and fortune 
* in Perthshire, who had not only refused to take the oath of 
‘ allegiance to him, but had never permitted him (the king) to 
* be named as king in his presence. Carry my compliments to 
‘ him,’ said the king, * but—what—stop—no ;—he may per- 
* haps not receive my compliments as King of England—give 
* him the Elector of Hanover’s compliments, and tell him that 
* he respects the steadiness of his principles.’ Now, we will 
at once take upon us to affirm, ffom internal evidence, that 
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every one word of this is a pure fabrication, probably of some 
one who wished to impose on Mr Hogg’s credulity. The late 
King was no more the man to utter such affected stuff, than 
Mr Pitt. was the man to die with ¢ Oh my country !’?* in his 
mouth, even if he had been at the moment in a state of mind 
to speak coherently. His Majesty was a plain, rational per- 
son, utterly incapable of such nonsense. ‘The folly of it was 
as much beneath his good sense, as its conceit was beyond his 
ingenuity. If any person could have ventured to tell him the 
anecdote on which the tale is founded, it must have been in or- 
der to laugh in broad grins at the Highlander to whom it re- 
lated. If the monarch had taken it at all seriously, he would 
have begun by showing his displeasure at the rash narrator. 
That he should send his compliments, or, in Mr Hogg’s words, 
desire his compliments to be given, implies he must have forgot- 
ten both the purity of his language, and the etiquette of his sta- 
tion. But the kind of message—the vile buffoonery and clumsy 
conceit of it—really evinces a degree of vulgarity and affecta- 
tion in the inventor which can only be nana by the pro- 
found ignorance which it shows of the King’s taste and cha- 
racter. 

Not content with this, however, our author must needs put 
into the mouth of his present Majesty, a speech, which, if not 
so absurd, is quite in the same taste, and, we will venture to 
assert, quite as credible as the former. ‘ He was heard (it 
* seems) to express himself one day before a dozen of gentle- 
¢ men of both nations, with the greatest warmth as follows.— 
I have always regarded the attachment of the Scots to the 
Pretender—lI beg your pardon, gentlemen—to prince Charles 
Stuart I mean—as a lesson to me whom to trust in the hour 
“ of need.” Really this is too much. Mr Hogg must have 
been either grossly gulled, or he has exercised his own fancy. 
When did any one—much less any one of a family remark- 
able for knowledge of etiquette, even beyond other royal per- 
sonages—ever talk of Prince Charles Stuart? We shall next 
hear, we suppose, of Duke Frederick Guelph. These are not 
trifles—they demonstrate that some one’s fancy has been at work ; 
and, to the eye of a person who knows such matters, they do as 
incontestably disclose the hand of the fabricator, as false Scotch 
would betray to a countryman of Mr Hogg, the imposture of 
any one who should put into his mouth a verses fabricated in 


* We presume the reader is aware, that all Mr Pitt’s friends deny 


this tale, which some one palmed upon Mr Rose. Indeed it refutes 
itself, 
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London. But the present king is charged with a greater in- 
decorum in one respect, than even that imputed to his vener- 
able parent. Why, we desire to know, should he trust those 
who pertinaciously resisted, endeavoured to destroy, and con- 
tinued successfully to ridicule his whole family, rather than 
those who uniformly defended them, and whose attachment was 
at least as steady, though somewhat more successful, than the 
hostility of the other party? The King, we again assert, is 
incapable of such a low species of flattery; and one in which 
the part is so clumsily overdone, as to apologize to ‘ a dozen 
* gentlemen of doth nations’ for using the ordinary word Pre- 
tender. That he should ever have happened in his whole life 
to be in such a society (partly English, too, be it observed) as 
should not make the speech in question a most fulsome and in- 
appropriate compliment, we think quite beyond all probability. 
After such specimens as those we have now given, the reader 
will wonder the less at Mr Hogg’s concluding, by making the 
whole family Jacobites in direct terms. ‘This feat he performs 
in the following fashion. 

‘ Captain Stuart of Invernahoyle’s singular remark was not, it 
seems, quite without foundation. A gentleman, in a large compa- 
ny, gibed him for holding the king’s commission, while, at the same 
time, he was a professed Jacobite. ‘ So I well may,” answered he, 
“in imitation of my master: the king himself is a Jacobite.” The 
gentleman shook his head, and remarked, that the thing was impos- 
sible. “ By G—,” said Stuart, “ but I tell you he is, and every 
son that he has. There is not one of them who (if he had lived in 
my brave father’s days) would not to a certainty have been hanged. ” 

+ X. XI, 

We can excuse the simplicity—the bon-hommie, to use a word 
not easily translated—which could make this good old Centu- 
rion swallow and retail such nonsense. But Mr Hogg’s silli- 
ness is of a more dull cast; and it is mixed up with such prac- 
tical heresies as these—‘ Now, when the horrors of the Catholic 
‘ religion have ceased to oppress the minds of men, there is but 
* one way of thinking on ¢he rights of the Stuarts throughout 
§ the realm,” Whereby he means, if the passage has any sense 
at all, that the only objection to the family was their religion, 
or rather the hatred unreasonably felt of it in England, and 
that their right would now be universally admitted if they were 
still in the field. Truly this writer knows little of either the 
past or present state of the country.—Do the despotic principles 
of the Stuarts go for nothing? Did he never hear of the sta- 
tutes which proclaim the political delinquencies of the Stuarts, 
and the Liturgy, in which all England still returns thanks for 
being secured from arbitrary power as well as from Popery ? 
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But to argue with such writers is waste of time ;—we only notice 
their follies, because a fashion seems of late to have been spring- 
ing up of treating the grievous and unpardonable faults of the 
Stuarts more gently than is consistent with a due sense of the 
obligations we owe to the great men who drove them from the 
country which they had misgoverned. Mr Hogg carries this a 
step further, and helps to cast imputations on the memory of 
those founders of a liberty which he either cannot appreciate, 
because his principles are slavish, or sets little account upon, 
because its history—its adventures—will not serve to work up 
into middling poems, and ‘ Tales’ calculated to lengthen and 
sadden a ‘ Winter’s Evening.’ 

The plan of this work, its politicks apart, is an extreme- 
ly laudable one. Many of the Jacobite Songs are worthy of a 
better cause; and, indeed, its romantic features were far from 
being ill adapted to poetry. Certain it is, that if the sound prin- 
ciples lay entirely on one side, the good poetry was exclusively 
the lot of the other; and more tame and spiritless productions 
cannot well be conceived than those of the Whig bards, whose 
effusions have been subjoined by Mr Hogg to his Jacobite 
Relics,—for the purpose, it should seem, of showing their in- 
feriority, rather than with the candid intention of hearing both 


sides. It is not pee too harsh a sentence on these to 
t 


affirm, that they rise but little above the average merit of the 
collections frequently made of the squibs in use at contested 
Elections among our English neighbours—from whose pens, 
indeed, our national partialities are somewhat soothed to find that 
all those rhymes have proceeded. * Of all the Whig songs,’ says 
the editor, ‘ there is not one that I can trace to be of Scottish 
* original.’ 

The Jacobite muse is very differently endowed ; though we 
will confess that her warblings have somewhat disappointed us. 
Not that we deny the merit of many of them ; but because the 
proportion of insipid, middling, and positively bad is far great- 
er than we had expected. This may no doubt be owing to the 
compiler’s taste, which is evidently of a coarse and vulgar de- 
scription. He has certainly had the means of discovering all 
the relics of value which exist; and few have probably perished 
in the short period that has elapsed since they were composed. 
Voluminons collections were open to his researches in the hands 
of all good Jacobites: Besides innumerable contributors of de- 
tached songs, he mentions eleven of those stores; and, at length, 
they poured in upon him so profusely that he ‘ actually grew 
* terrified when he heard of a MS. volume.’ It adds greatly 
to the value of the collection, that the musick of each air is 
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given; and copious notes are subjoined, containing remarks 
and extracts—the former not oe very happy or very ele- 
gant—the latter gencrally from books in common use; but, up- 
on the whole, conveying a great deal of the information requi- 
site to illustrate the text. ‘These notes are, in bulk, exactly e- 
qual to the text; and the Appendix, beside the Whig effusions 
already mentioned, gives a number of Jacobite songs, the airs 
of which he could not discover. This class is inferior in merit, 
generally speaking, to the other, and comprises several English 
songs. 

The first song in the volume is that famous one, ‘ The King 
shall enjoy his own again,’ which is said to have produced such 
marvellous effects in favour of the Royal cause during half of the 
seventeenth century,—and, during a great part of the eighteenth, 
to have animated their falling hopes. It is altogether English, 
and possesses no kind of poetical merit. Probably the words of 
the burthen, and the air, may have been the cause of its success. 
In the notes upon it, Mr Hogg makes mention of a Dr Walker 
who ‘ happened to be overseer of the market at Ipswich in Suf- 
* folk, on account of giving false evidence at an assize held 
* there.’ ( 155.) In other words, he stood in the pillory for 
perjury. ow, if Mr Hogg thinks to make himself popular 

y imitating some of the bad and bald jokes of Walter Scott’s 
notes, we must whisper to him that it was in spite, and not in 
consequence, of such things that the Minstrel’s fame waxed great. 
The third and fourth songs are in ridicule and vituperation of 
Leslie’s Marches—to Scotland and to Marston Moor. Of the 
former, Mr Hogg says, ‘ It is the most perfect thing of the 
§ kind to be found in that or any other age; and, wild as some 
* of the expressions are, must be viewed as a great curiosity. 
£ It is the very essence of sarcasm and derision, and possesses a 
* spirit and energy for which we may look in vain in any other 
* song existing.’ Sure we are, these remarks are any thing ra- 
ther than either perfect, or spirited, or even ‘ a curiosity ’—ex- 
cept it be for containing at once a specimen of the bathos and 
the hyperbole. A oad notion of the taste of the editor may 
however be gathered from it. We therefore subjoin two verses 
of the piece he thus extols—premising that the second is so 
much coarser than even these, as to preclude our inserting it ;— 
for, of the Jacobite muse, it may be said, as was once observed 
¢ of her Jacobin sister—though she may have the mille ernatus, 
® the mille decenter habet is quite another matter.’ 

‘ March !—march !—pinks of election, 

Why the devil don’t you march onward in order ? 
Match !—march !—dogs of redemption, 
Ere the blue bonnets come over the Border. 
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You shall preach, you shall pray, 
You shall teach night and day, 
You shall prevail o’er the kirk gone awhoring ; 
Dance in blood to the knees, 
Blood of God’s enemies ! 
The daughters of Scotland shall sing you to snoring, 


March !—march !—scourges of heresy ! 
Down with the kirk and its whilliebaleery ! 
March !—march !—down with supremacy 
And the kist fu’ o’ whistles, that maks sic a cleary ; 
Fife-men and pipers braw, 
Merry deils, tak them a’, 
Gown, lace, and livery—lickpot and ladle ; 
Jockey shall wear the hood, 
Jenny the sark of God— 
For codpiece and petticoat, dishclout and daidle.’ pp. 5~7 


This extract has brought us at once to the cardinal defect of 
Mr Hogg, as the editor of a selection. He praises almost in- 
discriminately, and he wants delicacy almost entirely. Thus 
he describes, in one note, a poem on George the First’s arrival 
in England, and public entry into his panied as having * more 
humour of the kind than any thing he ever saw ;’ as * being a 
high treat ;’ an ‘ old poem of sterling rough humour,’ and so 
forth ; yet, from the six or seven pages of it which he gives as a 
sample, we should be disposed to think it one of those rough 
diamonds (as they are termed), the roughnesss of which is ad- 
mitted—the value uncertain; a remark applicable to the men, 
as well as the verses, which are frequently so designated. It is 
dull, flat, and extremely indelicate. Of the coarseness we dare 
not give specimens ; let these lines suffice to show forth its other 
merits. 

‘ Next these a PresbyterianShot-man, 
In state affairs a very hot man, 
Advanc'd among the ’prentice boys 
And prick-ear’d saints, those sons of noise, 
Who seldom in such pomp appear 
Elated, but when danger’s near. 
This rank republican, and great 
Reformer of the church and state, 
Although he’s rich, yet made his father 
His porter, or his packhorse rather, 
And threaten’d oft, as some have heard him, 
In case he grumbled, to discard him ; 
Yet every Tuesday cramm’d a crew, 
Of pantile parsons, God knows who, 
Whilst his poor father, now at ease, 
Was glad to feed on bread and cheese ; 
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For which, and other things as bad, 
Returning trom the cavalcade, 

His courser gave him such a cant, 

That broke the noddle of the saint, 

And would have given his brains a bruise, 
But that he’d none to hurt or lose.’ p. 277. 


We should fatigue our readers, were we only to make refer- 
ences to the instances of this editor’s gross and coarse taste, with 
which this volume abounds. Some songs and prose quotations 
seem, indeed, selected for no other merits than their vulgar ri- 
baldry. Why else, for instance, is the passage from the mock 
* funeral oration on Hugh Peters given at p. 257? Not surely 
to display the editor’s acquaintance with history, which is so 
great that he stops to inform his readers who Hugh Peters was, 
and speaks of him as a person wholly unknown. 

But another principle of seléction is much more apparent 
throughout the book. The text is filled with songs, and the 
notes with extracts, the only merit of which is their virulent 
abuse of the Hanoverian or Constitutional party, or, as they 
are generally denominated, the Whigs. And, as the old Whigs 
of the Covenant are vilified under the same name, Mr Hogg 
manifestly indulges in the insertion of attacks upon them, with 
the hope that the great body of persons now known by that deno- 
mination may share the odium or the ridicule scattered by those 
obsolete lampoons. We must pass over the vile and filthy at- 
tacks upon George I. and his favourites, because we cannot, 
without offence to all propriety, cite them; but, as a specimen 
of the rancour which dictates Mr Hogg’s selections, we would 
refer to the several songs against Bishop Burnet, which are ut- 
terly destitute of either poetry or wit, and do not even pretend 
to be of Scotch origin. In scurrility and barefaced falsehood, 
however, they make ample amends for all. their other defects ; 
whereof take one instance. The Bishop is not only represented 
as having had ¢ a spice of every vice,’ but his greediness 0 

old is particularly specified. In the notes on these pieces, Mr 
Hoes says not a word to contradict this notorious untruth; 
though, with singular ignorance of the subject, he does say 
that he * was always a moderate man.’ Dr King, in his Me- 
moirs (and he was a staunch Jacobite), while he truly represents 
him as ‘ a furious party man, and easily imposed upon,’ adds, 
that ‘ he was a better pastor than any man who is now seated on 
the bench of bishops ;’ and praises him for his exemplary dis- 
interestedness and carelessness of gain, which was so great that 
he only left his children their mother’s fortune, deeming it cri- 
minal to save a farthing of his Episcopal revenues. After this 
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the reader will be the less surprised to learn, that the Duke of 
Marlborough is represented in one song, as as difficult to be re- 
scued from hell as the Bishop ; and that King William is cele- 
brated in another for his cowardice in battle. One * excellent 
song’ is dedicated to the abuse of the celebrated Archibald, 
Earl of Argyle, who fell a victim, in 1685, to the most atrocious 
and perfidious tyranny that ever cursed any modern nation. 
The following is the concluding stanza. 
‘ Thus having yielded up baith his sword and durk, 
These bonny boys convey’d him to Edinburg ; 
Where with a train he enters the Watergate, 
The hangman walking before him in muckle state, 
With a hemp garter, 
The martyr 
To quarter, 
And by the lugs to cut the loon shorter. 
The same fate ever wait 
To crown the rebel’s pate, 
And all such traitors as dare oppose the state.’ p. 177. 
Not a syllable is added by Mr Hogg on the vile and dull 
scurrility of this ‘ excellent Scotch song,’ as he is pleased to 
term it—not a word upon the detestable oppression here dig- 
nifted with the name of £ the state;’ and to oppose which is 
held so foula crime. Yet it relates to the man of whom Mr 
Fox, in his History, has closed the biography in these memora- 
ble words—‘ Such were the last hours, and such the final close 
* of this great man’s life. May the like happy serenity, in such 
* dreadful circumstances, and a death equally glorious, be the 
* Jot of all whom tyranny, of whatever denomination and de- 
* scription, shall in any age or country call to expiate their vir- 
* tues on the scaffold!’ p.211. And with reference to whom, 
as if with a prophetic knowledge of the sort of persons who 
were likely to join in crying down so illustrious a martyr to 
liberty, he afterwards remarks, that our ‘ disgust is rutned into 
‘ something like compassion for that very foolish class of men 
‘ whom the world calls wise in their generation. ’ 
One of these songs, professing to give the character of a 
Whig, we are told by the critic, was a great favourite with 
* the Tory clubs of Scotland during the late war, in detestation 
* of those who deprecated the principles of Pitt;’ and he ob- 
serves, that it is ‘ the most violent of all the party songs, bitter 
‘ asthey are.’ For this reason alone is it here inserted ; for its 
dulness is at least equal to its violence. Of its correct applica- 
tion to the Whigs of our day, the reader may judge; when he 
is told that it begins with describing them as saintly hypocrites. 
All this, however, suits Mr Elogg’s nice and cleanly palate 
4 
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mightily; and that we may have enough of so good a thing, he 
subjoins the prose character of a Whig, ‘ drawn by the cele- 
brated Butler,’ and which sets out with stating him to be ¢ the 
‘ spawn of a regicide, hammered out of a seal Anabaptist hy- 
‘ pocrite;’ and forthwith becomes too indecent to be further 
transcribed. We will here just mention, for the edification of 
Mr Hogg, that the * celebrated Butler,’ who, among many 
other vituperations, compares a Whig to the nettle, because 
‘ the more gently you handle him, the more he is apt to hurt 
‘ you,’ is well known to those who know any thing of literary 
history, to have lived in the family, supported by the bounty, 
of Sir S. Luke, one of Cromwell’s captains, at the very time 
he planned his Hudibras, of which he was pleased to make 
his kind and hospitable patron the hero. Now we defy the his- 
tory of Whiggism to match this anecdote,—or to produce so 
choice a specimen of the human nettle. 

That we may not close this article without a specimen of the 
good songs which the book contains, we shall extract the one 
which, for sly characteristic Scotch humour, seems to us the 
best; though we doubt if any of our English readers will re- 
lish it. 

* Donald’s gane up the hill hard and hungry ; 
Donald comes down the hill wild and angry ; 
Donald will clear the gouk’s nest cleverly. 
Here’s to the king and Donald Macgillavry. * 
Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a weigh-bauk, Donald Macgillavry ; 
Balance them fair, and balance them cleverly : 
Off wi’ the counterfeit, Donald Macgillavry. 


Donald's run o’er the hill but his tether, man, 

As he were wud, or stang’d wi’ an ether, man ; 
When he comes back, there’s some will look merrily : 
Here’s to King James and Donald Macgillavry. 
Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, 

Come like a weaver, Donald Macgillavry, 

Pack on your back, and elwand sae cleverly ; 

Gie them full measure, my Donald Macgillavry. 


Donald has foughten wi’ rief and roguery ; 
Donald has dinner'd wi’ banes and beggary : 
Better it were for Whigs and Whiggery 
Meeting the Devil than Donald Macgillavry. 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry, 
Come like a tailor, Donald Macgillavry ; 


* Donald Macgillavry is here put for the Highland Clans gene- 
rally 
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Push about, in and out, thimble them cleverly. 
Here’s to King James and Donald Macgillavry ! 


Donald’s the callan that brooks nae tangleness ; 
Whigging, and prigging, and a’ newfangleness, 
They maun be gane: he winna be baukit, man; 

He maun hae justice, or faith he’ll tak it, man, 
Come like a cobler, Donald Macgillavry, 

Come like a cobler, Donald Macgillavry ; 

Beat them, and bore them, and lingel them cleverly. 
Up wi’ King James and Donald Macgillavry ! 


Donald was mumpit wi’ mirds and mockery ; 

Donald was blinded wi’ blads.o’ property ; 

Arles ran high, but makings were naething, man : 

Lord, how Donald is flyting and fretting, man ! 

Come like the devil, Donald Macgillavry, 

Come like the devil, Donald Macgillavry ; 

Skelp them and scaud them that prov'd sae unbritherly. 

Up wi’ King James and Donald Macgillavry!’? p. 100-102. 


Arr. VIII. The Sketch Book. By Grorrrey Crayon, Gent. 
2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1819, 1820. 


(['Hovcx this is a very pleasing book in itself, and displays 

no ordinary reach of thought and elegance of fancy, it is 
not exactly on that account that we are now tempted to notice 
it as a very remarkable publication,—and to predict that it will 
form an era in the literature of the nation to which it belongs. 
It is the work of an American, entirely bred and trained in that 
country—originally published within its territory—and, as we 
understand, very extensively circulated, and very much admir- 
ed among its natives. | Now, the most remarkable thing in a 
work so circumstanced certainly is, that it should be written 
throughout with the greatest care and accuracy, and worked 
up to emt purity and beauty of diction, on the model of the 
most elegant and polished of our native writers. It is the first 
American work, we rather think, of any description, but cer- 
tainly the first parely literary production, to which we could give 
this praise; and we hope and trust that we may hail it as the har- 
binger of a purer and juster taste—the foundation of a chaster 
and better school, for the writers of that great and intelligent 
country. Its genius, as we have frequently observed, has not hi- 
therto much turned to letters; and, what it has produced 
in that department, has been defective in taste certainly rather 
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than in talent. The appearance of a few such works as the 
present will go far to wipe off this reproach also; and we cor- 
dially hope that this author’s merited success, both at home 
and abroad, will stimulate his countrymen to copy the methods 
by which he has attained it; and that they will submit to receive, 
from the example of their ingenious compatriot, that lesson 
which the precepts of strangers do not seem hitherto to have 
very effectually inculcated. *| 

But though it is primarily for its style and composition that 
we are induced to notice this book, it would be quite unjust to 
the author not to add, that he deserves very high commenda~ 
tion for its more substantial qualities; and that we have seldom 
seen a work that gave us a more pleasing impression of the writ- 
er’s character, or a more favourable one of his judgment and 
taste. There is a tone of fairness and indulgence—and of gen- 
tleness and philanthropy so unaffectedly diffused through the 
whole work, and tempering and harmonizing so gracefully, 
both with its pensive and its gayer humours, as to disarm all 
ordinarily good-natured critics of their asperity, and to secure 
to the author, from all worthy readers, the same candour and 
kindness of which he sets so laudable an exampie. ‘The want 
is of force and originality in the reas ming, and speculative 


parts, and of boldness and incident in the inventive : though 
the place of these more commanding qualities is not ill supplied 


* While we are upon the subject of American literature, we think 
ourselves called upon to state, that we have lately received two 
Numbers, being those for January and April last, of ‘ The North 
American Review, or Miscellaneous Journal,’ published quarterly at 
Boston, which appears to us to be by far the best and most promis- 
ing production of the press of ihat country that has ever come to 
our hands. It is written with great spirit, learning and ability, on a 
great variety of subjects ; and abounds with profound and original 
discussions on the most interesting topics. Though abundantly pa- 
triotic, or rather national, there is nothing offensive or absoiutely 
unreasonable in the tone of its politics; and no very reprehensible 
marks either of national partialities or antipathies. ‘The stvle is ge- 
nerally good, though with considerable exceptions—and sins oftener 
from affectation than ignorance. But the work is of a powerful and 
masculine character, and is decidedly superior to any thing of the 
kind that existed m Europe twenty years ago. 

It is a proud thing for us to see Quarterly Reviews propagating 
bold traths and original speculations in ali quarters of the world ; 
and, when we grow old and stupid ourselves, we hope still to be 
honoured in the talents and merits of those heirs of our principles, 
and children of our example. 
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by great liberality and sound sense, and by a very considerable 
vein of humour, and no ordinary grace and tenderness of fan- 
cy. The manner perhaps throughout is more attended to than 
the matter; and the care necessary to maintain the rythm and 
polish of the sentences, has sometimes interfered with the force 
of the reasoning, or limited and impoverished the illustrations 
they might otherwise have supplied. 

e have forgotten all this time to inform our readers, that 
the publication consists of a series or collection of detached es- 
says and tales of various descriptions—originally published a- 
part, in the form of a periodical miscellany, for the instruction 
and delight of America—and now collected into two volumes 
for the refreshment of the English public. The English writ- 
ers whom the author has chiefly copied, are Addison and Gold- 
smith, in the humorous and discursive parts—and our own ex- 
cellent Mackenzie, in the more soft and pathetic. In their 
highest and most characteristic merits, we do not mean to say 
that he has equalled any of his originals, or even to deny that 
he has occasionally caricatured their defects. But the resem- 
blance is near enough to be highly creditable to any living au- 
thor ; and there is sometimes a compass of reasoning which his 
originals have but rarely attained. 

To justify these remarks, we must now lay a specimen or two 
of this Hesperian essayist before our readers ;—and we shall 
begin with one that may give some idea of his humorous vein, 
and his power of pleasant narration, at the same time that it 
relates to the scenery and superstitions of his native country. 
We allude to the legend of Rip Van Winkle, which begins as 
follows. 

‘ Whoever has made:a voyage up the Hudson, must remember 
the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismembered branch of the 
great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west of the river, 
swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over the surrounding 
country. Every change of season, every change of weather, indeed 
every-hour of the day, produces some change in the magical hues 
and shapes of these mountains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfeet barometers. When the weather is 
fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print their 
bold outlines on the clear evening sky ; but sometimes, when the rest 
of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of grey vapours 
about their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

‘ At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have de- 
scried the light smoke curling up from a village, whose shingle roofs 
gleam among the trees, just where the blue tints of the upland melt 
away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a little vil- 
lage of great antiquity, having been founded by some of the Dutch 
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colonists, in the early times of the province, just about the beginning 
of the government of the good Peter Stuyvesant, (may he rest in 
peace !) and there were some of the houses of the original settlers 
standing within a few years, built of small yellow bricks brought from 
Holland, having latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted with 
weathercocks. 

‘ In that same village, and in one of these very houses, (which, to 
tell the precise truth, was sadly time worn and weather beaten,) there 
lived, many years since, while the country was yet a province of 
Great Britain, a simple good natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van 
Winkle.’ p. 57-59. 

We pass over a very entertaining account of honest Rip’s 
sufferings under a termagant wife, and of the various pastimes 
with which he sought to cheat the miseries of his thraldom. 

‘ Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years of 
matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with age, and a 
sharp tongue is the only edge-tool that grows keener with constant 
use. For a long while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the sages, philoso- 
phers, and other idle personages of the village ; which held its sessions 
on a bench before a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of 
his Majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit in the shade, 
of a long lazy summer's day, talk listlessly over village gossip, or tell 
endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it would have been worth 
any statesman’s money to have heard the profound discussions that 
sometimes took place, when by chante an old newspaper fell into 
their hands, from some passing traveller. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummiel, the 
schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, who was not to be daunt- 
ed by the most gigantic word in the dictionary ; and how sagely they 
would deliberate upon public events some months after they had 
taken place.’ p. 65, 66. 

When driven from this retreat, he used to take his gun and 
shoot squirrels all day among the mountains. 

* In a long ramble of this kind, on a fine autumnal day, Rip had 
unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of the Kaatskill 
mountains. He was after his favourite sport of squirrel shooting ; 
and the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the reports of 
his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the after- 
noon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, that crown- 
ed the brow of a precipice. From an opening between the trees he 
could overlook all the lower country for many a mile of rich wood- 
land. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 
moving on its silent but majestic coufse, with the reflection of a pur- 
ple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there steeping on 
its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

* On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain glen, 


‘vild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with fragments from the 
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inrpending cliffs, and scarely lighted by the reflected rays of the set- 
ting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene ; evening was 
gradually advancing ; the mountains began to throw their long blue 
shadows over the valleys ; he saw that ii would be dark long before 
he could reach the viliage, and he heaved a heavy sigh when he 
thought of encountering the terrors uf Dame Van Winkle. 

« As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a distance, 
halloving, “ Rop Vaan Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” He looked a- 
round, but could sce nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought bis fancy must have deceived him, 
and turned again to descend, when he heard the same cry ring through 
the still evening air; “ Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle! ”"—* He 
looked anxiously in the same direction, and perceived a strange figure 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the weight of some- 
thing he carried on his back. He was surprised to see any human 
being in this lonely and un‘requented place ; but supposing it to be 
gzome one of the neighbourhood in need of his assistance, he hastened 
down to yield it. 

‘ On nearer approach, he was still more surprised at the singula- 
rity of the stranger's appearance. He was a short square built old 
fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. His dress was 
of the antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round the waist 
—several pair of breeches, the outer one of ample volume, decorat- 
ed with rows of brttons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. 
He bore on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, 
and made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the load.’ 
pp- 68—70. 

They scramble up the ravine together in silence, till they 
reach a green holjow in the bosom of the mountains. 

* On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder presented 
themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a company of odd- 
looking porsonages playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in a 
quaint, outlandish fashion : some wore short doublets, others jerkins, 
with long knives in their belts, and most of them had enormous 
breeches, of similar style with that of the guide’s. Their visages, 
too, were peculiar: ove had a large head, broad face, and small pig- 
gith eyes ; the face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugarloaf hat, set off with a little red 
cockstail. They all had beards, of various shapes and colours. There 
was one who seemed to be the commander. He was a stout old gen- 
tleman, with a weather beaten countenance. He wore a laced dou- 
blet, broad belt and hanger, high crowned hat and feather, red 
stockings, and high heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole 
group reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting, in the 
parlour of Dominie Van Schaick, the village parson, and which had 
been brought over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

‘ What seemed particularly odd to Rip, was, that though these folks 
were evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintained the gravest 
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faces, the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most melan- 
choly party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted 
the stillness of the scene, but the noise of the balls, which, whenever 
they were rolled, echoed along the mountains like ruwhling peals of 
thunder. 

* As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly de- 
sisted from their play. His companion now emptied the contents of 
the keg into large flagons, and made signs to him ta wait upon the 
company. He obeyed with fear and trembling: they quaffed the [i- 
quor in profound silence, and then return d to their game. 

‘ By degrees, Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He even ven 
tured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, which 
he found had much of the flavour of excellent Hollands. He was na- 
turally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the draught. 
One taste provoked another ; and he reiterated his visits to the fla- 
gon so often, that at length his senses were overpowered ; his eyes 
swam in his head; his head gradually declined, and he fell into adeep 
sleep. 

* On waking, he found himself on the green knoll from whence he 
had first seen the old man’ of the glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was 
a bright sunny morning. The birds were hopping and twittering a- 
mong the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting 
the pure mountain breeze, “ Surely,” thought Rip, “ I have not 
* slept here all night.” He recalled the occurrences before he fell 
asleep. The strange man with a keg of liquor—the mountain ravine 
—the wild retreat among the rocks—the wo-begone party at nine= 
pins—the flagon—* Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon !” thought 
Rip—** what excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle ? ” 

* He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean well-oiled 
fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by him, the barrel en- 
crusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the steck worm-eaten. He 
now suspected that the grave roysters of the mountain had put a trick 
upon him, and having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of his 
gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might have strayed away 
after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him and shouted hig 
name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but 
no dog was to be seen.” p. 72~75. 

He spends some time, in a fruitless search, for the scene and 
the companions of his evening revel; and at last resolves to go 
home. 

* As he approached the village he met a number of people, but 
none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for he had 
thought himself acquainted with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise; 
and whenever they cast eyes upon him, invariably stroked their chins, 
The constant recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to 
do the same, when, to his astonishment, he found his beard had grown 
a foot long! 
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* He had now entered the skirts of the village, A troop of strange 
children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and pointing at his grey 
beard. The dogs too, not one of which he recognised for an old ac- 
quaintance, barked at him as he passed. The very village was alter- 
ed: it was larger and more populous. ‘There were rows of houses 
which he had never seen before, and those which had been his fami- 
liar haunts had disappeared. Strange names were over the doors—~ 
strange faces at the windows—everything was strange. His mind 
now misgave him: he began to doubt whether both he and the world 
around him were not bewitched. p. 77, 78. 

He looks in yain for his antient dame and his dog ; and, leav- 
ing his deserted house, 

* He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the village 
inn—but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden building stood 
in its place, with great gaping windows, some of them broken, and 
mended with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was painted, 
** The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now 
was reared a tall naked pole, with something on top that looked like 
a red night cap, and from it was flutterifig a flag, on which was a 
singular assemblage of stars and stripes—all this was strange and in- 
comprehensible. He recognised on the sign, however, the ruby face 
of King George, under which he had smoked so many a peaceful 
pipe, but even this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat 
was changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand 
instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and 
underneath was painted in large characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

¢ There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but none 
that Rip recollected. The very character of the peopl: seemed 
changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He look- 
ed in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double 
chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco smoke instead of 
idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the 
contents of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean bilious- 
looking fellaw, with his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing ve- 
hemently about rights of citizens—election—members of congress— 
liberty—Bunker’s hill—heroes of seventy-six—and other words, that 
were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

‘ The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, his rusty 
fowling piece, his uncouth dress, and the army of women and chil- 
dren that had gathered at his heels, soon attracted the attention of 
the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, eyeing him from 
head to foot, with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, 
and drawing him partly aside, inquired “‘ on which side he voted?” 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short but busy little fellow 
pulled him by the arm, and rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, 
#* whether he was Federal or Democrat.” Rip was equally at a loss 
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to comprehend the question; when a knowing, self-important old 
gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, 
putting them to the right and left with his elbows as he passed, and 
planting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other 
resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it 
were, into his very soul, demanded, in an austere tone, “ what 
brought him to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob 
at his heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot in the village? ” 
«« Alas! gentlemen, ” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “ I am a poor 
quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject of the King, 
God bless him!” 

‘ Here a general shout burst from the bystanders—“ A tory! a 
tory! aspy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!” it was with 
great difficulty that the self-important man in the cocked hat restor- 
ed order; and having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded 
again of the unknown culprit what he came there for, and whom he 
was seeking. The poor man humbly assured him that he meant no 
harm, but merely came there in search of some of his neighbours, 
who used to keep about the tavern. — ‘‘ Well—who are they ?— 
name them.” — Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
‘¢ Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” — There was a silence: for a little 
while, when an old man replied, in a thin piping voice, “ Nicholas 
Vedder ? why he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was 
a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used to tell all about 
him, but that’s rotted and gone too.’ — “* Where’s Brom Dutcher ?” 
—‘ Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; some 
say he was killed at the storming of Stoney-Point—others say he was 
drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know— 
he never came back again. ” — ‘* Where’s Van Bummel, the school- 
master ?” — “* He went off to the wars too, was a great militia gene- 
ral, and is now in Congress. ” — Rip’s heart died away, at hearing of 
these sad changes in his home and friends, and finding himself thus 
alone in the world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of 
such enormous lapses of time, and of matters which he couid not un- 
derstand : war—congress—Stoney- Point ;—he had no courage to ask 
after any more friends. 

‘ At this critical moment a fresh likely-looking woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded man. She had 
a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to 
cry. “ Hush, Rip,” cried she, * hush, you little fool, the ofd man 
won't hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a-train of recollections in his mind. 
“ What is your name, my good woman?” asked he. — ‘ Judith 
Gardenier. ” — “ And your father’s name ?” — ** Ah, poor man, his 
name was Rip Van Winkle ; it’s twenty years since he went away trom 
home with his gun, and never has been heard of since—his dog came 
home without him; but whether he shot himself, or was carried away 
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by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” — Rip 
had but one question more te ask; but he put it with a faltering 

voice : — “ Where's your mother ?” —Oh, she too had died but a 
short time since; she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New- 
Engiand pedlar. — There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this in- 
telligence. The honest man could contain himself no longer.—He 

caught his daughter and her child in his arms.—“ I am your fa- 
ther!” cried he—“ Young Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van 
Winkle now!” pp. ¢ 80-87. 

Upon his identitity being duly ascertained, he is taken home 
to his daughter’s house, and resumes most of his antient habits. 

‘ He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at Mr 
Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary on some points 
every time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing to his having so 
recently awaked. It at last settled down precisely. to the tale I have 
related, and not a man, woman, or child in the neighbourhood, but 
knew it by heart. Some always pretended to doubt the reality of it, 
and insisted that Rip had been out of his head, and that this was one 
point on which he always remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabi- 
tants, however, almost universally gave it full credit. Even to this 
day they never hear a thunder storm of a summer afternoon, about 
the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at 
their game of nine pins; and it is a common wish of all henpecked 
husbands in the neighbourhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, 
that they might have a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s 
flagon.’ pp. 91-92. 

We have made rather large extracts from this facetious le- 
gend—and yet have mangled it a little in our abridgement. 
But it seemed fair and courteous not to stint a stranger on his 
first introduction to our pages; and what we have quoted, we 
are persuaded, will justify all that we have said in his favour. 

We shall now make another long extract from a paper: of a 
very different character; an essay on the temper in which re- 
cent English writers have spoken of America. The tone of the 
author upon this delicate subject is admirable—and the sub- 
stance of his observations so unanswerably just and reasonable, 
that we cannot help thinking that they will produce beneficial 
effects, in both the countries to which they relate. He begins 
by observing, that notwithstanding the great intercourse which 
subsists between the two countries, ‘there is no people con- 
* cerning whom the great mass of the British public has less 
‘ pure information, or entertains more numerous prejudices.’ 
And this he explains, in part, by suggesting that— 

‘ It has been the peculiar lot of our country to be visited by the 
worst kind of English travellers. While men of philosophical spirit 
and cultivated minds have been envoys from England to ransack the 
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poles, to penetrate the deserts, and to study the manners and customs 
of barbarous nations, with which she can have no permanent inter- 
eourse of profit or pleasure; it has been left to the broken down 
tradesman, the scheming adventurer, the wandering mechanic, the 
Manchester and Birmingh: am agent, to be her oracles res ‘pecting 
America. From such sources she is content to receive her informa- 
tion respecting a country in a singular state of moral and physical 
development : : a country in which one of the greatest political expe- 
riments in the history of the world is now performing, and which 
presents the most profound and momentous studies to the statesman 
and the philosopher.’ pp. 99-100. 

What follows, however, is of infinitely greater importance— 
and we~have the less scruple in borrowing largely from this 
part of the work before us, that we should otherwise have felt 
it our duty to endeavour, in our own words, to inculcate the 
same doctrines,—mest probably with less authority, at least on 
our side of the water, aad certainly with less elegance and force 
of writing. 

‘ I shall not, however, dwell on this irksome and hackneyed to- 
pic; nor should I have adverted to it, but for the undue interest ap- 
parently taken in it by my countrymen, and certain injurious effects 
which I apprehended it might produce upon the national feeling. We 
attach too much consequence to these attacks. They cannot do us 
any essential injury. The tissue of misrepresentations attempted to 
be woven round us, are like cobwebs woven round the limbs of an in- 
fant giant. Our country continually outgrows them. One falsehood 
after another falls off of itself. We have but to live on, and every 
day we live a whole volume of refutation, All the writers of Eng- 
Jand united, if we could for a moment suppose their great minds 
stooping to so unworthy a combination, could not conceal our rapid- 
ly-growing importance and matchless prosperity. They — not 
conceal that these are owing, not merely to physical and local, but 
also to moral causes. To the political liberty, the general diffusion 
of knowledge, the prevalence of sound moral and religious principles, 
which give force and sustained energy to the character of a people ; 
and in fact, have been the acknowledz zed and wonderful supporters of 
their own national power and glory. 

‘ For ourselves, therefore, it is comparatively of but little import- 
ance whether England does us justice or not: it is, perhaps, of far 
more importance to herself. She is instilling anger and resentment 
into the bosom of a youthful nation, to grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength. If in America, as some of her writers 
are labouring to convince her, she is hereafter to find an invidious 
rival, and a gigantic foe, she may thank those very writers for having 
provoked rivalship, and irvitated hostility. Every one knows the all- 
pervading influence of literature at the present day, and how much 
the opinions and passions of mankind are under its control. The 
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mere contests of the sword are temporary; their wounds are but in 
the flesh, and it is the pride of the generous to forgive and forget 
them ; but the slanders of the pen pierce to the heart; they rankle 
Jongest in the noblest spirits ; they dwell ever present in the mind, 
and render it morbidly sensitive to the most trifling collision. It is 
but seldom that any one overt act produces hostilities between two 
nations ; there exists, most commonly, a previous jealousy and ill 
will ; a predisposition to take offence. Trace these to their cause, 
and how often will they be found to originate m the mischievous ef- 
fusions of mercenary writers, who, secure in their closets, and for 
ignominious bread, concoct and circulate the venom that is to inflame 
the generous and the brave. 

* I am not laying too much stress upon this point; for it applies 
most emphatically to our particular case. Over no nation does the 
press hold a more absolute contro! than over the people of Ameri- 
ca; for the universal education of the poorest classes makes every 
individual a reader. ‘There is nothing published in England on the 
subject of our country, that does not circulate through every part of 
it. There is not a calumny dropt from an English pen, nor an un- 
worthy sarcasm uttered by an English statesman, that does not go to 
blight good will, and add to the mass of latent resentment. Pos- 
sessing, then, as England does, the fountain-head from whence the 
literature of the language flows, how completely is it in her power, 
and how truly is it her duty, to make it the medium of amiable and 
magnanimous feeling—a stream where the two nations might meet 
together, and drink in peace and kindness. Should she, however, 
persist in turning it to waters of bitterness, the time may come when 
she may repent her folly. The present friendship of America may be 
of but little moment to her; but the future destinies of that country 
do not admit of a doubt; over those of England there lower some 
shadows of uncertainty. Should, then, a day of gloom arrive ; should 
those reverses overtake her, from which the proudest empires have 
not becn exempt; she may look back with regret at her infatuation, 
in repulsing from her side a nation she might have grappled to her 
bosom, and thus destreying her only chance for real friendship be- 
yond the boundaries of her own dominions. 

‘ There is a general impression in England, that the people of the 
United States are inimical to the parent country. It is one of the 
errors which have been diligently propagated by designing writers. 
There is, doubtless, considerable political hostility, and a general 
soreness at the illiberality of the English press; but, collectively 
speaking, the prepossessions of the people are strongly in favour of 
England. Indeed, at one time they amounted, in many parts of the 
Union, to an absurd degree of bigotry. The bare name of English- 
man was a passport to the confidence and hospitality of every family, 
and too often gave a transient currency to the worthless and the 
ungrateful. Throughout the country there was something of enthu- 
siasm connected with the idea of England, We looked to it with a 
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hallowed feeling of tenderness and veneration, as the land of our 
forefathers—the august repository of the monuments and antiquities 
of our race—the birth-place and mausoleum of the sages and heroes 
of our paternal history. After our own country, there was none in 
whose glory we more delighted—none whose good opinion we were 
more anxious to possess—none toward which our hearts yearned 
with such throbbings of warm consanguinity. Even during the late 
war, whenever there was the least opportunity for kind feelings to 
spring forth, it was the delight of the generous spirits of our country 
to show that, in the midst of hostilities, they still kept alive the sparks 
of future friendship. 

‘ Is all this to be atan end? Is this golden band of kindred sym- 
pathies, so rare between nations, to be broken for ever ?— Perhaps it 
is for the best—it may dispel an illusion which might have kept us 
in mental vassalage, interfered occasionally with our true interests, 
and prevented the growth of proper national pride. But it is hard 
to give up the kindred tie! and there are feelings dearer than inte- 
rest—closer to the heart than pride—that will still make us cast back 
a look of regret, as we wander farther and farther from the paternal 
roof, and lament the waywardness of the parent, that would repel the 
affections of the child. 

‘ Shortsighted and injudicious, however, as the conduct of Eng- 
land may be in this system of aspersion, recrimination on our part 
would be equally ill-judged. I speak not of a prompt and spirited 
vindication of our country, or the keenest castigation of her slander- 
ers—but I atlude to a disposition to retaliate in kind, to retort sar- 
casm and inspire prejudice, which seems to be spreading widely a- 
mong our writers. Let us guard particularly against such a temper, 
for it would double the evil, instead of redressing the wrong. No- 
thing is so easy and inviting as the retort of abuse and sarcasm ; but 
it is a paltry and unprofitable contest. It is the alternative of a 
morbid mind, fretted into petulance, rather than warmed into indig- 
nation If England is willing to permit the mean jealousies of trade, 
or the rancorous animosities of politics, to deprave the integrity of 
her press, and poison the fountain of public opinion, let us beware of 
her exampiz. She may deem it her interest to diffuse error, and en- 
gender antipathy, for the purpose of checking emigration; we have 
no purpose of the kind to serve. Neither have we any spirit of na- 
tional jealousy to gratify ; for as yet, in all our rivalships with Eng- 
land, we are the rising and the gaining party. There can be no end 
to answer. therefore, but the gratification of resentment—a mere 
spirit of retaliation, and even that is impotent. Our retorts are never 
republished in England ; they fall short, therefore, of their aim ;— 
but they foster a querulous and peevish temper among our writers ; 
they sour the sweet flow of our early literature, and sow thorns and 
brambles among its blossoms. What is still worse, they circulate 
through our own country, and, as far as they have effect, excite 
virulent national prejudices. This last is the evil most especiallv to 
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be deprecated. Governed, as we are, entirely by public opinion, the 
utmost care should be taken to preserve the purity of the public 
mind. Knowledgeis power, and truth is knowledge ; whoever, there- 
fore, knowingly propagates a prejudice, wilfully saps the foundation 
of his country’s strength. 

But, above all, let us not be influenced by any angry feelings, so 
far as to shut our eves to the perception of what is really excellent 
and amiable in the English character. We are a young people, ne- 
eessarity an imitative one, and must take our examples and models, 
in 2 great degree, from the existing nations of Europe. ‘here is no 
country more worthy of our study than England. The spirit of her 
constitution is mest analogeus to ours. The manners of her people 
—their intellectual activity—their freedom of opinion—their habits 
of thinking on those subjects which concern the dearest interests and 
most sacred charities of private life, are all congenial to the Ameri- 
ean character—and, in faet, are all intrinsically excellent; for it is 
in the moral feeling of the people that the deep foundations of Bri-~ 
tish prosperity are laid; and however the superstructure may be 
time-worn, or overrun by abuses, there must be something solid in 
the basis. admirable in the materials, and stable in the structure of 
an cdifice, that so'long has towered unshaken amidst the tempests of 
the world. 

* Let it be the pride of our writers, therefore, discarding all feel- 
ings of irritation, and disdaining to retaliate the illiberality of British 
authors, to speak of the English nation without prejudice, and with 
determined candour. While they rebuke the indiscriminating bi- 
gotry wiih which some of our countrymen admire and imitate every 
thing English, merely because tt is English, let them frankly point 
ont what is really worthy of approbation. We may thus place Eng- 
and before us as a perpetual volume of reference, wherein are re- 
corded sound deductions from ages of experience; and while we 
avoid the errors and absurdities which may have crept into the page, 
we may draw thence golden maxims of practical wisdom, wherewith 
to strengthen and to embellish our national character ’ pp. 104-116. 

It is consolatory to the genuine friends of mankind—to the 
friends of peace and liberty ‘and reason—to find such sentiments 
gaining atin in the world; and, above all, to find them in- 
culcated with so much warmth and ability by a writer of that 
country which has had the strongest provocation to disown 
them, and whose support of them is, at the present moment, by 
far the most important. We have already pledged ourselves 
to do what in us lies to promote the same good cause ;—-and if 
our labours are only seconded in America with a portion of the 
zeal and eloquence which is here emplayed in their behalf, we 
have little doubt of seeing them ultimately crowned with suc- 
cess. It is impossible, however, in the mean time, to disguise, 
that much more depends upon the efforts of the American writ- 
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ers, than upon ours; both because they have naturally the most 
weight with the party who is chiefly to be concili: ited, and be- 
cause their reasonings are not repelled by that outrageous spirit 
of party which leads no small numbers among us, at the present 
moment, to reject and vilify whatever is Hedominedided by those 
who are generally opposed to their plans of domestic policy. 
The aspect of the times has compelled us to oppose many of 
the measures of the party now in power in this country :—and 
the consequence has been, that their baser retainers make it a 
point of conscience to abuse all that we recommend, though no 
‘way connected with questions of politics or party ; aad we have 
thus acquired the extraordinary power of making our bitterest 
adversaries 5 ay any thing we ple: we—as often as we can bring 
ourselves to say just the contrary. The number of Pennine 
however, who are above. this miserable in fluence, and judge for 
themselves upon all general questions, is rapidly increasing in 
our land: and we have no doubt that we shall, every quarter, 
make more and more proselytes to all our doctrines that are right 
in themselves, and supported with temperance and reason. 

In justice to the work before us, however, we should say, that 
a very small proportion of its contents relates either to po- 
litics, or to subjects at all connected with America. There is 
a * Legend of Slecpy Hollow,’ which is an excellent pendant 
to Rip Van Winkle; and there are two or three other papers, 
the localities of which are Transatlantic. But out of the thirty- 
five pieces which the book contains, there are not more than six 
or seven that have this character. ‘The rest relate entirely to 
England ; and consist of sketches of its manners, its scenery, ‘and 
its characters, drawn with a fine and frieudly hand—and remarks 
on its literature and peculiarities, at which it would be difficult 
‘for any rational creature to be offended,,\ As a specimen of the 
manner in which those Sketches-are executed, we add the fol- 
lowing account of the author’s visit to a country church in an 
aristocratical part of the country. 

« The congregation was composed of the neighbouring people of 
rank, who sat in pews sumptuously lined and cushioned, furnished 
with richly-gilded prayer books, and decorated with their arms upon 
the pew doors ; of the villagers and peasantry, who filled the back 
seats, and a small gallery beside the organ; and of the poor of the 
parish, who were ranged on benches i in the aisles. 

‘ The service was performed by a snuffling, well fed vicar, who had 
a snug dwelling near the church. He was a privileged guest at all 
the tables of the neighbourhood, and had been the keenest fox hunter 
in the county, antil age and good living had disabled him from doing 


A 


any thing more than ride to see the hounds throw eff, and make one 
at the hunting dinner. 
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‘ Under the ministry of such a pastor, I found it impossible to 
get into the train of thought suitable to the time and place; so hav- 
ing, like many other feeble Christians, compromised with my con- 
science, by laying the sin of my own delinquency at another person’s 
threshold, I occupied myself by making observations on my neigh 
bours. 

‘ I was as yet a stranger in England, and curious to notice the 
manners of its fashionable classes. I found, as usual, that there was 
the least pretension where there was the most acknowledged title to 
respect. I was particularly struck, for instance, with the family of 
a nobleman of high rank, consisting of several sons and daughters. 
Nothing could be more simple and unassuming than their appearance. 
They generally came to church in the plainest equipage, and often 
on foot. The young ladies would stop and converse, in the kindest 
manner, with the peasantry, caress the children, and listen to the 
stories of the humble cottagers. Their countenances were open 
and beautifully fair, with an expression of high refinement, but, at 
the same time, a frank cheerfulness, and an engaging affubility. 
Their brothers were tall, and elegantly formed. They were dressed 
fashionably, but simply ; with strict neatness and propriety, but with- 
out any mannerism or foppishness. Their whole demeanour was easy 
and natural, with that lofty grace, and noble frankness, which be- 
speak free-born souls that have never been checked in their growth 
by feelings of inferiority. There is a healthful hardiness about real 
dignity, that never dreads contact and communion with others, how- 
ever humble. It is only spurious pride that is morbid and sensitive, 
and shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to see the manner in 
which they would converse with the peasantry about those rural con- 
cerns and field sports, in which the gentlemen of this country so 
much delight. In these conversations, there was neither haughtiness 
on the one part, nor servility on the other; and you were only re- 
minded of the difference of rank by the habitual respect of the peasant. 

‘ In contrast to these, was the family of a wealthy citizen, who 
had amassed a vast fortune; and, having purchased the estate and 
mansion of a ruined nobleman in the neighbourhood, was endeavour- 
ing to assume all the style and dignity of an hereditary lord of the 
soil. The family altvays came to church en prince. They were roll- 
ed majestically along in a carriage emblazoned with arms. The crest 
glittered in silver radiance from every part of the harness where a 
crest could possibly be placed. A fat coacliman in a three-cornered 
hat, richly laced, and a flaxen wig, curling close round his rosy face, 
was seated on the box, with a sleek Danish dog beside him. Two 
footmen in gorgeous liveries, with huge bouquets, and gold-headed 
canes, lolled behind. The carriage rose and sunk on its long springs 
with peculiar stateliness of motion. The very horses champed their 
bits, arched their necks, and glanced their eyes more proudiy than 
common horses ; either because they had got a little of the family 
feeling, or were reined up more tightly than ordinary. 

‘ 
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* I could not but admire the style with which this splendid pageant 
was brought up to the gate of the churchyard. There was a vast 
effect produced at the turning of an angle of the wall. A great 
cracking of the whip ; straining and scrambling of the horses; glis- 
tening of harness, and flashing of wheels through gravel. This was 
the moment of triumph and vain-glory to the coachman. The horses 
were urged and checked until they were fretted into a foam. They 
threw out their feet in a prancing trot, dashing about pebbles at every 
step. The crowd of villagers sauntering quietly to church, opened 
precipitately to the right and left, gaping in vacant admiration. On 
reaching the gate, the horses were pulled up with a suddenness that 
produced an immediate stop, and almost threw them on their haunches., 

‘ There was an extraordinary hurry of the footmen to alight, open 
the door, pull dawn the steps, and prepare everything for the de- 
scent on earth of this august family. The old citizen first emerged 
his round red face from out the door, looking about him with the 
pompous air of a man accustomed to rule on ’change, and shake the 
stock market with a nod.’ &c. p. 202-207. 

‘ As I have brought these families into contrast, I must notice 
their behaviour in church. That of the nobleman’s family was quiet, 
serious, and attentive. Not that they appeared to have any fervour 
of devotion, but rather a respect for sacred things, and sacred places, 
inseparable from good breeding. The others, on the contrary, were 
in a perpetual flutter and whisper; they betrayed a continual con- 
sciousness of finery, and a sorry ambition of being the wonders of 
a rural congregation. 

‘ The old gentleman was the only one really attentive to the ser- 
vice. He took the whole burden of family devotion upon himself, 
standing bolt upright, and uttering the responses with a loud voice 
that might be heard all over the church. It was evident that he was 
one of those thorough church and king men, who connect the idea 
of devotion and loyalty ; who consider the deity, somehow or other, 
of the government party, and religion ‘“ a very excellent sort of thing, 
that ought to be countenanced and kept up. ” 

‘ When he joined so loudly in the service, it seemed more by way 
of example to the lower orders, to show them that, though so great 
and wealthy, he was not above being religious; as I have seen a 
turtle-fed alderman swallow publicly a basin of charity soup, smack- 
ing his lips at every mouthful, and pronouncing it “ excellent food 
for the poor.” 

* When the service was at an end, FE was curious to witness the 
several exits of my groups. The young noblemen and their sisters, 
as the day was fine, preferred strolling home across the fields, chat- 
ting with the country people as they went. The others departed as 
they came, in grand parade. Again were the equipages wheeled up 
to the gate. There was again the smacking of whips, the clattering 
of hoots, and the glittering of harness. ‘I'he horses started off al- 
most at a bound; the villagers again hurried to right and left ; the 
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wheels threw up a cloud of dust; and the aspiring family was rapt 
out of sight in a whirlwind... pp. 210-212. 

There are many better things than this in these volumes, but 
they are not easily extracted; and we believe that we have now 
done enough for the courteous and ingenious stranger whom we 
are ambitious of introducing to the notice of our readers. It is 
probable, indeed, that many of them have become acquainted 
with him already; as we have found the book in the hands of 
most of those to whom we have thought of mentioning it, and 
observe that the author, in the close of his last volume, speaks 
in very grateful terms of the encouragement he has received. 
We are heartily glad of it, both for his sake and for that of li- 
terature in general.. There is a great deal too much contention 
and acrimony iff Most modern publicatic ns; and because it has 
unfortunately been found impossible to discuss practical ques- 
tions of great interest without some degree of heat and per- 
sonality, it has become too much the prevailing opinion, that 
these are necessary accompaniments to all powerful or energetic 
discussion, and tha: no work is likely to be well received by 
the public, or to make a strong impression, which does not a- 
bound in them. ‘The success of such a work as this before us. 
may tend to correct this prejudice, and teach our authors that 
gentleness and amenity are qualities quite as attractive as vio- 
lence and impertinence ; and that truth is not less weighty, nor 
reason less persuasive, although not ushered in by exaggerations, 
and backed by defiance. 





Art. IX. Macnus Konones Laca-Bxerrens GuLa-THINGS- 
LauG—Legis Magni legum reformatoris legcs Gulathingenses, 
sive Jus Commune Norvey vicum. Javnise, 1817. 


A moncsr the Scandinavians, the pristine simplicity of the ju- 
risprudence of their forefathers long continued pure and 
unsullied. Various causes s pro tected the sincerity of their Go- 
thic common law, which, even in the sixteenth century, was en- 
circled by the landmarks which had bounded it in the days of 
Birgher the Wise, and M: agnus the Reformer. Noruler sprung 
from another race was ever seated on the thrones of the North- 
ern kingdoms. Unassailed and uncot iquered by the foreigner, 
their wars were the inglorious quarrels of brethren who w: ‘asted 
their common country. ‘The land was spoiled, yet still it re- 
mained free from extraneous dominion; and the laws were 
transmitted from age to age, equally unimpaired by power, and 
uncontaminated by learning. 5 
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Feudality never expanded beyond the germ. The native 
institutions common to all the Gothic tribes, bore but a slight 
affinity to the military tenures and relations created by the an- 
tient duties of fidelity, protection and defence in the territories 
of the Empire, France and England, where the retainers of the 
chieftain gave way to the vassals of the baron.. The Northmen 
were originally strangers to the Feudal jurisdictions, and to the 
rules and principles emanating from the feudal tribunals, which 
incorporated themselves with the entire system of civil and cri- 
minal legislation ‘of those countries where they prevailed. 

Neither did the Imperial law or the Canon law acquire any 
preponderating authority. Whilst the judges of Upsala pro- 
nounced the doom which had been taught by Odin and the 
Asi, they disregarded the Decretals and the Pandects. Com- 
pared with the jurisprudence prevailing in the rest of Go- 
thie Europe, the total rejection of the written reason derived 
from Rome or Constantinople, constitutes a peculiar charac- 
teristick of the Scandinavian laws. Elsewhere, the codes of 
the Pontiff and the Caesar had been introduced or sustained by 
the efforts of the Roman clergy; but the Scandinavians were 
the last of the Gothic nations who received the tidings of Chris- 
tianity; and though they embraced its doctrines = sincerity, 


and held the orthodox creed with pa » yet the hierarchy ne- 
the 


ver became so deeply engrafted in orthern commonwealth, 
as in the other countries of Christendom. Church and state 
were imperfectly wedded ; and the mystic union which, in a li- 
mited monarchy, is one of the most efficient and salutary of 

- the elements of public welfare, failed to acquire its needful har- 
mony. Adam of Bremen, an author justly termed the Hero- 
dotus of the North, wrote at a period when Christianity was 
winning its way into Scandinavia; and he has described the ec- 
clesiastical government of these Neophyte realms. The bishops 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, had no distinct sees or in- 
dividual endowments: all the shepherds tended all the flocks : 
their lives were employed in journeying through the regions as- 
signed té their care, in strengthening the belief of the faltering 
Christian, and in reclaiming the erring Pagan from the adora- 
tion of the Gods of slaughter. 

In process of time this primitive vigilance decayed, and the 
apostolical poverty of the hierarchy was succeeded by a more 
regular and attractive organization. The Prelate was enthron- 

in the Quire; and the canons were installed around him ; 
but the clergy did not obtain any possessions of unseemly mag- 
hitude, nor did their power online the laity, as in climates 
which were less remote from Saint Peter’s chair. So paramount 
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was the influence of the national character, that even the ec- 
elesiastical courts conformed in many respects to the course of 
the common law, not only in their principles of jurisprudence, 
but also in their legal forms, which, in the opinion of the law- 
yer, are oftener of greater consequence than either principles 
or doctrine. The churchmen who were obedient to the com- 
mon law, in the Court Christian could not gain the mastery in 
the secular tribunals, where the judicial power was derived from 
the nation, not from the sovereign. The law was the tradition 
of the old time. The unlettered husbandmen assembled on the 
jury, which declared the truth, or uttered the sentence. Nei- 
ther roll nor record authenticated their judgment or their ver- 
dict; and the unwritten pleadings received no assistance from 
the cunning of the clerk, who was seldom required to assist, 
and never empowered to. preside. 

Administered by the people themselves,. the law did not be- 
come the occupation of a distinct profession, and was never 
exalted into the dignity of a science, which, assisting or per- 
plexing the humble suitor, advances the student and the sage 
to rank, and opulence, and honour. They had no ermined 
judges, no sergeants of the quoif, no advo¢ates, no senators. 
There were men who were soundly versed in their old patri- 
monial customs and usages; but they practised the laws as pub- 
lic characters who availed shiceialone of every talent which 
could bestow preeminence in a popular assembly, yet were 
not severed from the body of the nation by their pursuits. Kt 
was in Norsk that the law ‘spake, not in Latin. Unadorned 
by forensic cultivation, the Gothic law received no ameliora- 
tion from cultivated talent. Whilst.time passed on, it sojourned 
in its old rude cunning and capricious equity. But, like all o- 
ther human: institutions, it was destined to decay. The refor- 
mation of religion, the partial introduction of the most odious 
of the servitudes imposed by the feudal system, the changes 
which were sustained by the Scandinavian constitutions under 
the increasing power of the crown and of the aristocracy, 
shook and undermined the venerable fabric. Political storms 
usually induce some ajteration even in the tenure of property. 
Indifferent actions are considered as crimes, and crimes are 
repressed with increasing severity.. When the Dane acquir- 
ed the powers of the autocrat, and the Swede was declared 
to be an hereditary monarch, the whole system of law and jus- 
tice was remodelled. ‘The institutions which had sprung from a 
popular form of government, declined with waning freedom, 
until at length their value and excellence expired in the fearful 
struggle between oligarchy and despotism. 

l 
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The earliest point from which we can trace the progress of 
Scandinavian Jaw with any degree of precision, is much later 
than the corresponding era in ’ the history of the other * Bar- 
baric’ codes. England seems to have given an impulse to 
the jurisprudence of Norway. Athelstane, the Lord of Earls, 
the giver of golden bracelets, the most brilliant of the Saxon 
warriors, is séen, in some measure, both as a romantic mo- 
narch, and as a mythic legislator: our ancient poetical char- 
ters are ascribed to him; and he also is quoted as the grantor 
in other documents, whieh we would receive as genuine, if we 
dared, but which, we fear, must be vouched only as constitu- 
tional fictions. Popular gratitude magnified the meed of the 
conqueror, by seeking to ascribe the franchise of the burgks 
to the sovereign whose sword had protected his subjects frem 
the invader. H aco, the foster-son of Athelstane, was educated 
in the Hall of the English King, and perhaps profited by the 
example of the successors of Ina; for he is the first authentic 
legislator in the annals of Norway. 

“Four supreme tribunals had been established in the country, 
it being divided into as many jurisdictions ; and the four codes 
which were promulgated by Haco, * the AinpstviaTHINGSLAUG 
—the GuLarHincsLaAuG—the FrosratTHINGsLauG,—and the 
BorGaRTHINGSLAUG, obtained their names from the dioceses 
in which they were respectively enforced; but as they mere- 
ly differ from each other in arrangement, and in some few 
regulations adapted to the constitution of the courts of each 
district, they may be considered as forming only one col- 
lection of customs and statutes. The code of ‘the pagan 
Haco was modified by Oxave, the sainted King of Norway, 
who directed the abrogation of such laws as were hostile to 
the milder spirit of Christianity. These statute books and 
laws were enacted in a meeting of the nation; and the legis- 
lators speak in the name of the People, and admonish them 
that * such is the beginning of ca lw.—We must turn our 
‘ faces towards the east, and pray unto Christ toe grant us 
good tide and peace, that we may keep our land without tra- 
vail; and our King, the Lord of our land, with health and 
grace, may he be our friend ; and may we be his friend for ever- 
more.’ Maanus the Good, Oxave the Peaceable, and Mac- 
NUS ERLINGSEN, incorpor ated various laws which had receiv- 
ed their assent in the codes of Haco and Saint Olave; and 
the older text probably experienced a silent revision. In the 
reign of Macnus the son of Haco, the Norwegians required 
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that their codes should be again modified. The new digest was 
accomplished under the auspices of the King, who thence ac- 
quired the epithet of Lagabcetir, or the amender or reformer of 
the law. The code concludes with the following recital of its 
enactment, which is well worthy of attention—* King Magnus 
collected together out of all the books in the land the laws 
which he thought to be the best, with the advice of the best 
men, and he caused this book to be written. Then did he 
appear himself in the folk-moot of Guloe, and caused it to be 
read aloud Should it appear to any 
one of his lawful successors that this book needs amendment, 
then let him alter it so as to promote the honour of God, the 
salvation of his own soul, and the welfare of his people. - - 
- - - This book was taken as law in the Shire Courts of Gu- 
loe on the eve of Saint John, when one thousand two hundred 
and seventy-four winters had gone by since the birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in the eleventh year of the reign of 
King Magnus.’ 
In the corrected Gulathingslaug, the laws are classed with 
eater order, and expressed with greater clearness. The 
aes and severity of the jurisprudence of Haco Athelstane, 
yielded in many instances to the good sense of Magnus and his 
counsellors; and, at the same time, due care was taken that 
the rights and privileges of the crown should be defined with 
a degree of care and accuracy, which had been considered as 
unnecessary in the days of the earlier monarchs. * No further 
alteration took place in the Norwegian law, until the final sub- 
jection of the country. 

Iceland, while independent, was first governed by the laws and 
usages which had prevailed amongst the Norwegian colonists at 
the period of their emigration. ‘These, when the island became 
fully settled, were collected in writing by Ulfliott, some time 
in the tenth century; but the name alone of * Ulfliott’s law’ 


a 
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* This code is published, for the first time, in the original lan- 
guage, (together with Danish and Latin versions), in the volume no- 
ticed at the head of this article. An ‘ index vocum rariorum’ con- 
tains many terms of law not to be found in Hulderson’s Icelandic 
Lexicon, and adds muclr to the value of the work. The text of the 
code is given with critical fidelity ; but the learned editors, the trus- 
tees of the foundation of Arnas Magneus, have not added any ex- 
planatory notes. It is understood that the Swedes. also intend to give 
new editions of their laws, under the patronage of the King. At 
present they are only to be found in the rare editions which ap- 
peared in the seventeenth century ; and as they there are given with- 
out any version, they cannot be consulted with facility. 
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has been preserved. Gudmund, the judge, compiled the code 
called Gragas, or ‘ gray goose,’ between the years 1125-35. 
The volume received its popular denomination trom the colour 
of its binding, like the black book and the red book of our Ex- 
chequer, ond the black and red Becerros, or muniment books 
in the cathedral of Oviedo. This code, in which the forms of 
process are treated at great length, has never been printed; but 
a copy of it is amongst the manuscripts of Sir Hans Sloane in 
the British Museum. 

After the island was annexed to the kingdom of Norway, 
Haco the son of Haco introduced the Gulathingslaug, which 
the Icelanders considered to be so rigorous, that they termed 
it Iarnsida, or Ironside; and it continued in force until Mag- 
nus Laga-beetir became desirous of transmitting his amend- 
ed code to this distant part of his dominions, but with such al- 
terations as might adapt it to the state of society and property 
in the island. John Einarson, a celebrated Icelandic judge, was 
entrusted with this important task, which was accomplished 
towards the latter part of the thirteenth century, but not till 
after the death of the Norwegian monarch. * 

Another class in the laws of Scandinavia, is formed by the 
codes of the provinces which were ruled by the Kings of Upsala, 
or of the Swedes: UpianpziacH, or the law of Upland, had 
the greatest reputation and authority. It was edited a. p. 1295, 
in the reign of King Byreuer, and under the presidency of 
Byrgher the Wise, the justiciar or laghman of the province, and 
who is known in hagiology as the father of Saint Bridget. 
* GoTHLANDSs LAW’ exists In a text of an uncertain, but remote, 
date. The dialect in which this code is written, is very singular 
and archaic: Appended to the laws, are some historical fables 
and fragments, which vouch the antiquity of the collection. The 
laws of West Goru ann do not preserve the name of the king 
by whom they were sanctioned ; but the book of laws of East 
GoTuHLAND was revised and reformed in the years 1168 and 
1260. SurHermania, Hewsineia, Davecar.ia, and Scania, 
possessed their ‘law books’ in their present shape, in the 
18th and 14th centuries,—a period in which most of the prin- 


* The last edition of the Code bears the following title. ‘ Log- 
‘ bok Islendinga hiddria saman hefur sett Magnus Norregs Kongur 
‘ (Loflegrar Miningar) Prentud ad Niju a Hoolum—Anno 1709.’ 
Hoolum, within the Polar Circle, is the very ultima Thule of typo- 
graphy. The types employed in this volume appear to be those which 
were first brought to the island by Bishop Thorlakson in 1584. Dr 
Henderson hus detailed the history of Icelandic printing in an Ap- 
pendix to his Journah 
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cipal codes seem to have been arranged and edited. ‘These 
provinces being united under one monarch, the Swedish legis- 
lators attempted a union of their custumals ; and a general code 
or digest of the laws of all the provinces, of which the law of 
Upland, however, forms the basis, was effected at the diet held 
at Orebro, under king Magnus, in 1347. Few of the provin- 
ces, however, were willing to adopt the * Landzlagh,’ or ‘ law 
of the land,’ in abrogation of their local codes. These differ 
so little from each other, that the opposition maintained by the 
Landzlagh, can only have been occasioned by the spirit of re- 
sistance which always prompts the component parts of a mo- 
narchy to insist upon their peculiar rights and customs, however 
unprofitable, and which may be considered as a laudable folly. 
The Landzlagh, therefore, continued a dead letter: nor did it 
become law in practice until it was again promulgated, nearly 
a century afterwards, by king Christopher the Bavarian. ‘This 
copious code is of great use in elucidating the sources from 
whence it is derived, being most frequently a glossed paraphrase 
of the older texts. 

The ancient legal usages of the Jutes are preserved im the 
Jypske Loyso«, which was compiled under WaLpEmar the 

Janish king, and accepted by the parliament of Jutland in 
1280, A diligent study of this code, together with the other 
custumals of the Cimbric Chersonesus, and of Transalbinia, 
would throw great light upon the principles of the English law, 
particularly with relation to the history of trial by Jury. 

King Canute is supposed to have decreed his * WirHer- 
LAGSRET’ in England, ‘This aulic and military code exists on- 
ly in two abridgements; one inserted in the text of Saxo Gram- 
maticus; the other comprised in the antient Danish translation of 
Archbishop Abszlom, Other of the laws and ordinances of the 
Danes, are ascribed to obscure, perhaps to fabulous, legislators, 
Sveno Tiufveskegg, for instance, is said to have first enacted, 
that the daughter should share with her brother in the inheri- 
tance: and, with this boon, he rewarded female generosity. 
The Sclavonian monarch demanded of the Danes, that they 
should release their King, by paying his weight in gold, and 
twice his weight in silver. ‘The stock of the more precious me- 
tal was exhausted, and the Danes despaired lest Sveno should 
linger in lifelong captivity. But, when thus lamenting, the 
matrons of Denmark cast their earrings and broaches in the 
scale, and completed the king’s ransom. { This supposed edict 


{ In qua fortune violentia Syeno virili defectus auxilio, famineum 
expertus est: nam cum exhaustis regni opibus, ne aurum quidem re- 
demptioni ejus suppetere videratur tanta ci matronarum humanitas 
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has been much discussed by the learned of the North; and not 
without reference to the laws of inheritance amongst the Jews 
and the Gentiles, the Chaldeans and the Arabs, the Greeks 
and the Romans. ‘The unlearned will be more willing ta con- 
sider it as a romantic fanciful tale, which Saxo probably borrow- 
ed from some Saga. ‘The early history of the laws of all na- 
tions abounds in fables: they pass into it from mythology, 
and from mythological romance; because the first legislator is 
usually a deified hero, Odin was naturally considered as the 
founder of Northern jurisprudence. We are told, in the 
Ynglinga Saga, that he set such laws in the land, as before 
were ‘in use amongst the Asi;’ and throughout ‘ all Swedland, 
‘the people paid unto Odin a scotpenny for each nose.’* Sa 
long have taxation and legislation been inseparable ! 

We must emerge from the darkness of fabulous antiquity, 
and reject these tales. And yet, after allowing for the in- 
fluence of Christianity, and the tardy progress of civilization, 
the existing codes perhaps reveal the peculiar institutions of the 
Goths + at the dawn of history. Fragments of these laws may 
have been transmitted almost from the ages of the Asi: writing 
was probably known to the Goths before they advanced beyond 
the Reside. Ulphila certainly modelled his characters of silver 
from the alphabet of the Byzantine scribes. Yet the magic runes 
were coeval with the alphabets of Celtiberia and Etruria. Like 
the Ogham and Cymbric alphabets, the angular forms of the 
Runic characters indicate that they were graven letters; and, 
in conformity to the usages of other ancient nations, tablets of 
wood received the signs. Thus, King Fengo addressed the 
English king by an epistle cut on a wooden tablet. Poetry was 
usually inscribed upon small quadrangular staves, which were 
conveniently adapted for the reception of a verse or stanza; 
each face containing a line. Amongst us, therefore, a verse 
and a stave are still synonymous. Not less significant and 
hoary are the designations of the books and chapters into which 


affuit, ut detractis aurium insignibus, caeteroque cultu, certatim di- 
gestam pondere summam explerent, plus commodi in salute principis, 
quam amcenitatis in ornamentorum suorum. 

* « Um alla Svithiod gulldu menn Odni skatt penning fyrir nef 
hvert.’—The Latin translators have, absurdly and unfaithfully, con- 
verted the nose tax into a capitation tax. 

+ We shall not enter into any controversy respecting the true ap- 
propriation or etymology of this appellation, which has created so 
much learned ire ; but content ourselves with remarking, that we use 
it, in a general sense, to denote the entire genus, of which the Teu- 
tons, the Belgians, and those who afterwards became Scandinavis> 
ans, are species. 
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the Swedish and Norwegian codes are divided. Each book is 
considered as a Balk or Beam; a title which would scarcely 
have been given after parchment became in common use: and 
each Balk is subdivided into flokkur, that is to say, into flakes, 
planks, or tablets. ‘Thus, probably, were the laws engraved 
which Ulfliott brought over into Iceland. It is also worthy of 
remark, that the only manuscript written in Runic characters, 
and wholly free from suspicion, is a codex of the laws of Sca- 
nia, referred by Suhm to the thirteenth century. Lawyers al- 
ways affect to shroud themselves in antiquity and unintelligibi- 
lity; and the transcriber was probably instructed to employ the 
alphabet of the Asi, for the same reason that acts of Parliament 
were printed in the black letter, long after that awful type had 
been banished from all other publications. 

In maintaining the substantial antiquity of the Scandinavian 
laws, an argument may be drawn from the consent of all the va~- 
rious codes and custumals, which agree with each other in every 
material principle, and in most of the minor details, Stiern- 
hook compares the Swedish custumals to the Naiads of Ovid— 

Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 
And this quotation may be applied to all the other laws of Scan- 
dinavia. Their mutual affinity proves their descent from a 
common source; and as the septs and tribes which retained 
these laws were severed and hostile before the beginning of the 
first chapters of their history, this source must have existed at 
a period anterior to their separation. Other internal proofs of 
their antiquity may be briefly indicated. In a former Essay, 
we noticed the versification of the ancient Teutonic laws, by 
which the precepts and maxims of the legislators were impress- 
ed upon the memory of the people. Now, the authentic legal 
forms of the Scandinavians abound with fragments of allitera- 
tive verse, and their language is singularly poetieal and figura- 
tive. Legal memory extended to the age of Paganism. If the 
inhabitants of a township in West Gothland claimed a pre- 
scriptive right to common land, they were to bring proof by 
the oaths of two men chosen out of two juries, that the town- 
land had been cultivated in the heathen time.* The West 
Goths expressly deduced the series of their judges from the 
ante-christian era; and the two first ‘lawmen’ of the country 
are stated to have been buried as heathens beneath the cairn. + 
In the same manner, the preface to the laws of Upland ascribes 


* Such a township was called hégabyr. Ihre, in voce Hedenhds. 
+ The brief chronicle of Biorn Kialki, the second ‘ lawman’ of 
West Gothland, is given with so much peculiarity, that we can 
scarcely suspect a falsehood in the writer. He was from Medhalby ; 
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the collection to a ‘ lawman,’ £ a heathen in the heathen time,’ 
who was sent as ambassador by the king of the Swedes, the 
heroic Ingvalld. 

From this half-civilized state of society, were derived the 
‘ visible signs which,’ if we may borrow the words of Gibbon, 
‘ imperfectly supply the want of letters, and perpetuate the 
‘ remembrance of any public or private transaction.’ Long 
after the laws themselves were committed to writing, the art 
was rejected in the proceedings which originated out of the 
precepts and maxims of, these laws. When the shire-mote was 
to be convened, the summoning symbol was borne by the weary 
husbandman, from dwelling to dwelling, over moor and wild ; 
and he was heavily fined if he failed to perform this public duty. 
The hieroglyphical token was varied in its form, according to 
its intent. An arrow called the people to sit in judgement up- 
on the murderer, or told them that the land was herried by 
the enemy. War was signified by the fiery cross of the Gael ; 
but in Scandinavia, the cross indicated that the precepts of the 
Church had been violated, and that the transgressors against 
the ‘ Kristendoms bolkr’ were to appear before the court. An 
axe, or perhaps a staff; indicated that the tribunal would as- 
semble merely in its usual course, and for the transaction of 
its ordinary business. Kindred customs may yet be faintly 
traced in England. There are manors where the tenants who 
have been presented as constables and tithing-men, are sum- 
moned, ‘ sitting the court,’ by the delivery of the wand which 
is carried to their houses by the bailiff. Until the middle of 
the last century, the peace of the township of Chart was pre- 
served by the dumb-borseholder: And this wooden magistrate, 
who discharged his duty as efficiently as many other country 
justices, was probably a Scandinavian summoning-token in his 
origin, 

The same symbol which warned the freeholders to attend the 
court, summoned the defendant to appear before them. Regu- 
lations are prescribed, by the Scandinavian jurisprudence, for 
the institution of the process, which display the provident dili- 


and there he was buried beneath a hillock, ‘ because he knew not 
‘ holy Christ ; and upon that same hillock stands the clock-house which 
‘is now in Medhalby.’ This passage should find a place in the his- 
tory of inventions. The clock in the clock-house built at Westmin- 
ster in 1288 by Justice Hengham—an ominous name for a judge— 
is usually considered as the earliest recorded instance of a Tramon- 
tane clock: but it should seem that the machine of Dondi had tra- 
velled north before the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
* Klockii-hus’ of Medhalby may, however, have been only a bell- 
tower. ; 
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gence of the lawgiver, equally solicitous to prevent delay, and 
to avoid injustice. Accompanied by the delivery of the arrow 
or the axe, the verbal citation was to be repeated by two free- 
holders, the ‘ stefnovitni,’ or witnesses of the summons; and 
they were afterwards to swear, with uplifted hands, that they 
had duly declared their errand. 

Corresponding with these stefnovitni, were the * good sum- 
moners,’ by whom the English Sheriff was directed to warn 
the tenant to appear in real actions; and an analogous office 
was assigned to the knights who witnessed that the Baron had 
been duly cited by the Bailiff or the Viscount, according to the 
custom of Normandy. + In these instances, we may observe how 
the usages of an earlier period of jurisprudence were strictly 
retained in the process employed by succeeding generations, 
when all recollection of the foundation of the law was obliterated 
from the memory of the lawyer. 

Much practical ability is displayed by the Norwegian laws 
in the definition of the legal domicile of the defendant, where- 
in it was presumed that the citation would fairly come to his 
knowledge, though he might personally avoid the presence of the 
unwelcome messengers.—The domicile of the hind was to be 
sought in the cottage where he had sojourned for a fortnight and 
a day during the hay harvest.—The fisherman was summoned 
on the shore where his boat had lain during the fishing season, 
—A seaman who slept on board his vessel was summoned at 
his moorings.—If a priest had no certain place of habitation, 
the summoners preceeded to the house of any one of the in- 
habitants of the parish wherein he had last performed divine 
service, for all might equally be supposed to have afforded hos- 
pitality to the holy man.—If a freeholder quitted the country, 
he was to appoint a known agent, or ‘ umbodsmadr,’ on his 
behalf, who was to represent him during his absence; and if he 
failed to do.so, then it was sufficient to serve the process upon 
his next heir.—Individuals, however, might be found, to whom 
none of the foregoing regulations could apply: this case was 
also foreseen by King Magnus.—‘ Perhaps,’ says the legisla~ 
tor, ‘thou mayest intend to sue a man who hath newly come 
‘ into the township, who hath no heir, and who hath settled 
* since last Christmas Eve;’—such a person was to be asked 
to declare his domicile. If he named his place of residence, or 


+ L’on doibt scavoir que les Barons doibvent estre semons par le 
Bailly, ou par le Viconte, ou par le maistre sergent pardevant quatre 
Chevaliers au moins, qui puissent porter tesmoignage de la semonse ; 
car s’ils defaillent il#ne doibvent pas estre mesnez a la desrene. Ains 
doibt la semonse estre recordée par le temoignage de ceulx qui y 
furent.—Le Grand Coustumier, Chap. LXI. 7 
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the place where he wished to receive process, it was well; but 
he was not allowed to name the house of an Earl for the latter 
purpose, unless he really dwelt there, lest his powerful host 
might scare the bearers of the summons. But perhaps he might 
refuse to answer the question,—and in that case the plaintiff was 
authorized to publish the summons at any house within the town- 
ship which he thought best ;—and this citation was to be held as 
confessed by the defendant. These regulations may moderate 
our current ideas respecting the rudeness and barbarity of the 
Northmen. When the absent debtor is charged on the pier and 
shore of Leith, the officer of justice now performs an unmeaning 
ceremony; but the publication of the Norwegian citation was 
suited to the state of society, and perfectly well adapted to its 
interests. 

Equal precision was required in the publication of the legal 
forms of the Scandinavians.—The count, plaint, or appeal, pre- 
ferred before the court; the betrothing of the maiden; the le- 
gitimation of the child born of an unwedded mother; the grant 
of freedom to the thrall; in short, every act by which property 
was transferred, or civil rights acquired or created, which con- 
stituted a stage in the suit, or was connected with its process, 
required to be enounced in the phraseology, and accompanied 
by the rites which immemorial tradition had prescribed, * With 


* Many of the Saxon oaths and forms have been callected by 
Turner, who has left but a scanty gleaning for the industry of future 
historians. The Saxon appeals may be consulted in the Mirror of 
Justices. Andrew Horne, sometime citizen, fishmonger, and town- 
clerk of London, seems to have compiled this treatise from the An- 
gio-Saxon Doom-book, anciently preserved amongst the archives of 
the city, and to which, in his official capacity, he had ready access. 
The Liber Horne, a collection of legal matters which he formed for 
his own use, and which is still extant, bespeaks his industry and re- 
search ; and a glossary of Anglo-Saxon law terms, contained in it, 
proves his acquaintance with that language. Gurth’s manumission 
is familiar to all our readers ; but a friend well conversant with these 
matters, observes—‘ I fear there is no better authority for this for- 
‘ mula of emancipation, than for the exploits of Ivanhoe at Ashby 
de la Zouche. Many records of emancipation are found in Hickes’s 
Dissertatio Epistolaris, and at the end of his Dictionary ; but none 
resembling this formula, except in the words free and sacless, which 
occur in some of them, and zn scorne and not of love, which are ta 
be found in others. Indeed, I am afraid that Gurth’s emancipa- 
tion was good for nothing, according to Anglo-Norman law. It 
was not granted in the presence of the Sheriff, nor in the county 
court ; nor were the spear and the sword, the arms of a freeman, 
put into his hands by his master, as symbols of his delivery from 
servitude, ’ 
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the nicety which still characterizes the English law, the variance 
of a word, the lapse of a syllable, improbated the entire proceed- 
ing. Practice’ and experience alone could teach these forms : 
the important knowledge was not generally diffused amongst the 
people: and the lore was concealed with jealousy from the 
profane multitude, by the wise and powerful ‘lawmen.’ Such 
was the efficacy ascribed to these mystic sentences, that words 
which seemed spoken in sport, and heard with inattention, 
were afterwards found to be invested with the rigid strength 
of judicial validity. The charm had struck, and no power 
could dissolve it. An example may be given, in the adventure 
of Gunnar, who, acting os the advice of the crafty Nial, 
proceeded in the disguise of a travelling smith to the house of 
Ruttr, a powerful chieftain, who had refused to refund the 
dowry of the repudiated Unna. The simulated Hedin, for this 
was the name of the smith whose garb Gunnar had assumed, 
contrived to lead the discourse of his host to the points in dis- 
pute, and to induce him to recite the proper form of citation 
adapted to the suit. Gunnar repeated it, but erroneously. The 
self-widowed husband laughed, and mocked him ; Gunnar then 
uttered the summons in due form, and called his companions, 
who had accompanied him as his workmen, to witness it. The 
mirth of the evening was not interrupted, and no one present 
suspected that the ceremony was ought, save the gibe of Hedin, 
who was celebrated for his sarcastic humour. Gunnar depart- 
ed early the next morning; but when the Chieftain heard from 
his servants that a scarlet sleeve discovered its bright hue be- 
neath the sooty jerkin of the smith, and that a golden ring had 
been seen to glitter on his finger, he suspected the truth, and 
he felt himself compelled to obey the legal mandate. 

A more romantic instance of the binding strength of the law- 
forms is found in the life of ‘ Gunnlaug with the serpent tongue. ’ 
The youthful Poet sought instruction in the law from Thorstein 
the Wise. A year was passed in listening to Thorstein’s lessons ; 
but the severer studies of Gunnlaug were relieved by the con- 
templation of the charms of the fair-haired Helga, the daughter 
of the sage; and he loved, and knew that he was loved again. 
It chanced that they were sitting at the board when Gunn- 
laug spake to Thorstein—‘ One law form yet remaineth, which 
* thou hast not taught me; nor do I yet know how a maiden is 
© to be wedded.’ Thorstein answered, that few words were 





needed; and he repeated the form of espousal. Gunnlaug then 
craved leave to repeat his lesson to Helga, a request to which 
the father assented, after slightly hinting that the sport was 
idle. The lover, however, pronounced the wedding words with 
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precision and solemnity, and named his witnesses. All who 
were present laughed at the playful children; but, in the af- 
ter time, Gunnlaug vindicated his right to the hand of Helga 
in bloodshed and in death. Notwithstanding*the labours of 
Augustine, we suspect that the ancient nidiiee form of the 
Pagan Saxons is yet retained in the ritual of the Established 
Church, when the wife is taken ‘ to have and to hold, from this 
* day forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
* sickness in health, to love and to cherish, till death us do 
‘ part.’ These words, as a learned Catholic divine, Bishop 
Chaloner, observes, are inserted in the service according to the 
ancient custom of England ; and even when the Latin mass was 
sung by the priest, the promises which accompany the delivery 
of the symbolical pledge of union were repeated to and by the 
blushing bride, in a more intelligible tongue. + 

We have already alluded to the poetical spirit of the Scandi- 
navian law forms. Being the foundation of the law, they could 
scarcely fail to retain the language, or at least the echo of the 
language, in which they were first framed. This is curiously 
exemplified in the * Trygdamal.’ In times when the deadly 
feud might be compensated by the blood fine, no legal proceed- 
ing could be of greater importance than the ceremonies which 
taught the avenger that his hand was staid; and hence, § the as- 
surance of truce’ which was given to the murderer, was invested 
with impressive solemnity, and marked by deep poetical feeling. 
—‘ Strife was between Harold and Thorwald ’—spake the judge 
—‘ but now I and the country have set peace between them. 
‘ The fine hath been told which the Deemsters doomed ;—and 
‘ let them be friends in the guild and the guesting house, at the 
* folkmoot and at the bidding, in the church and in the hall. 
‘ May he who breaks his plighted troth be banished and 
‘ driven from land and home, as far away as man may flee.—Let 
¢ him be a forflemed man, whilst Christian men shall seek the 








{ In the older forms, the alliteration as well as the rythm are 
more strongly marked. According to the usage of Salisbury, the 
bride answered—‘ I take thee John to my wedded house bonder, to 
‘ have and to hold, fro this day forward, for better for worse, for 
‘ richer for poverer, in syknesse in hele, to be bonere and buxom 
* (i. e. obedient), in bedde and at borde, till dethe us do parte, (if 
* holy churche it woll ordain); and therto I plighte thee my troth.* 
With the exception of the penultimate clause, every phrase in this 
energetic poetical declaration bespeaks its nationality and antiquity. 
The form received some slight variations in the different English die- 
ceses ; but the substance always continued the same. 
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church, whilst the herds shall bleed before the altar of the 
heathen god, whilst the fire shall flame, whilst the grass shail 
be aveen, whilst the babe shall greet after the mother, whilst 
the mother shall give suck to the babe, whilst the ship shall 
sail, whilst the shield shall glitter, whilst the sun shall shine, 
whilst the hawk shall soar, whilst the heavens shall roll, whilst 
the wind shall blow.’ ‘ Let him be forbidden from the 
church and from christendom, from the house of God and the 
fellowship of all good men, and let him never find a resting 
* place except in Hell.’ 

Every legal form and act was done and pronounced in the 
presence of true and ‘ steadfast’ witnesses; and it lived only in 
their memory. Wax and parchment were not trusted; no re- 
cord or register authenticated the judgment of the court, which 

was preserved only by the recollection and knowledge of the 
judges who pronounced the decree, or of the assembled peo- 
ple who ratified the sentence. This usage of oral pleadings, 
and of proving legal proceedings by oral testimony, might be 
thought to be inconsistent with the assumption of the antiquity 
of written laws in Scandinavia, did we not know that the same 
practice was adopted by other systems of jurisprudence which 
are more familiar ‘to us, such as the custumal of Normandy, 
and the assizes of the kingdom of Jerusalem. In Normandy, 
a judgment pronounced by the King, sitting as Duke of Nor- 
mandy, was ‘ recorded’ by ‘his testimony, added to that of one 
witness ; or the royal judge might substitute three other witnesses 
in his stead: seven witnesses were required for the record of 
the exchequer of the assize.* In these proofs it is clear the 
compilers of the custumal did not contemplate the production 
of any written document as evidence of past decrees or pru- 
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* ‘Le record de court le roi est record des choses qui sont faites 
devant le roy. Toutes les choses qui sont faites devant le roy, 
pourtant qu’il y en ait ung aultre avec luy, ont record. le record peult 
il faire soy et aultre. et si il ne le veult faire. il pevlt estre faict par 
trois aultres * * * * * * Record d’eschiquier doit estre faict au moins 
par sept personnes creables, a qui l'on doibt enjoindre qu’ilz diront 
verité par le serment qu’ilz ont fait au roi. Et si ilz n’ont faict 
serment au roi ilz doibvent jurer que ilz recorderont et diront verité 
* * * * Le record peut estre eu des choses qui sont faites et dictes ou 
ottroyes en l'eschiquier * * * * Record d’assize est fait en la maniere 
comme celui d’eschiquier * * * * Tout record doibt estre faict de ce 
qui a eté dict et ouy.’—Le Grand Coustumier de Normandie, c. 102. 3. 
4.7. The Normans had also record of view, of battle, of marriage, 
and of pasnage ; all in conformity to the principles of their ancestors. 
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ceedings. The recorders swore § as to what they had heard, 
‘ and what had been said.’ In fact, they constituted an in- 
quest, or jury, of which the court was the visne. It may be 
supposed.that this mode of authentication was often attendec 
with difficulty, especially when any considerable period had 
elapsed. John of Ebelin, therefore, advises the suitor to assem- 
ble in court as many of his friends as he possibly can; and he 
was * to pray them to be attentive to the words which are 
« spoken in the pleadings,—to hear well, and to recollect well, 
* in order that they may be able to record the plea when need 
* shall require.’ * From these passages we may diseern the rea- 
son why the customs of the city of London are never certified 
m writing to the superior courts, but only by the mouth of the 
Recorder, who for that purpose. attends at the bar of the eourt, 
in person. 

Litigation was not discouraged by the Scandinavians. In the 
enumeration of the ¢ laghmen”? (lawmen) of the East Goths, a 
note of censure is attached to the name and memory of Kring 
Alli. It is therein recorded, that he * brought many crooks 
© and crotchets into our law.’ The evil, however, was of such 
wide extent, that it owed very little indeed to the perverted inge- 
nuity of Kring- Alli. Subtlety was inherent in the law, chicanery 
in the people. Law, as is too well known, is often loved purely 
for its own sake,y—for the stimulus which, like other perilous 
games, it affords to the minds of the conflicting parties, who, 
much as the lawyer is vituperated for ministermg to their appetite, 
find quite as much pleasure in fighting for the shell as he ever 
does in swallowing the oyster. ‘The Northmen were additionally 
excited by the nature of their judicial system: all might share 
in the administration of the law, and alt might fancy that 
they were masters of the art. Reports of actions and suits at 
law are constantly narrated in the domestic Sagas of the Ice- 
landers. They hold as distinguished a place in their histories 
as the achievements of the spear and battle-axe: and the acute- 
ness of the pleader appears to have commanded no less respect 
than the genius of the Skalld. 

The skill of the Jurists would be of little worth, eoutd it not 
make the worse appear the better’ cause, and delay the righte~ 
ous judgment. ‘The technicalities of Northern law, afforded a 
reasonable scope for such a display of ability ; and the faculty 





* Qui veult tost son plait atteindre, il doit faire estre en la court 
tant de ses amis com il pora, et prier les que ilz soient ententis as 
paroles qui seront dites as plais. et bien entendre et retenir, si que il 
sachent bien le recorder as egars et as. conoissances se mestier li est.— 
Assizes de Jerusalem, c. 45. 
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was so highly valued, that even the Monarchs of Norway some- 
times entered the lists as Advocates. A remarkable dialogue 
has been preserved, or perhaps invented, by Snorro, in which 
the two brothers, King Eystein and King Sigurd, are intro- 
duced extolling their own merits, like the shepherds in Virgil 
or Theocritus. The rivals began by claiming praise for strength 
and dexterity.—Sigurd had walked erect, whilst loaded with a 
burthen, beneath which Eystein fainted; and Eystein could swim 
across the roaring torrent, when Sigurd had been appalled by its 
waves.—Sigurd sent forth the truest arrow ; but Eystein darted 
over the frozen snow as swiftly as the shaft. Then each in- 
sisted on his mental acquirements.—Kystein exulted in his know- 
ledge of the law, and the fluency of his speech; Sigurd allow- 
ed the eloquence of his brother, but upbraided him for his un- 
worthy quibbles; and, indeed, he had experienced their might 
in the suit defended by Eystein on the part of Sigurd Hranson ; 
and which is an amusing exemplification of the evasions allow- 
ed by the Norwegian law. 

King Sigurd had good ground of complaint against Sigurd 
Hranson, the receiver-general of the tribute paid by the Lap- 
landers, whom he accused of peculation; and, without callin 
in the aid of his attorney-general, the King himself iestioanal 
proceedings against the discarded minister in the moot-hall of 
Bergen, where his Norwegian Majesty appeared in his own 
proper person. Here, as the Saga hints, it had been previous- 
ly arranged, that ‘ Sigurd Hranson was to be made an out- 
law.’ Being in this predicament, the Defendant thought it 
expedient to solicit the assistance of King Eystein, who then 
was a kind of opposition King, and who gladly consented to 
appear as his advocate.— King E ystein took his first objection 
to the competency of the court—* This matter must be judged 
* according to the common law of the land, in the shire court ; 
* it appertaineth not to the jurisdiction of the town. *_King 
Sigurd allowed the exception, though with a very bad grace, 
and the suit was removed into the shire court of Arnanes.— 

Sigurd Hranson did not appear at Arnanes: at the expiration 
of his summons he had cast no essoign, and King Sigurd, there- 
fore, craved that the deemsters should pronounce sentence of 
eutlawry and fugitation. 

Ever watchful of the interest of his client, King Eystein now 
arose and spake—‘ It seemeth to me that in this wise and worship- 
* ful assembly there are men well areed in the laws of Norway, 
¢ and who must know that the court cannot thus doom a King’s 
* thane to outlawry. ’ There were no peers of the accused 


in court, as we gather from the subsequent proceedings. ‘The 
2 
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point raised by the royal advocate was decided to be good law; 
and the court again broke up. 

King Sigurd 1 now thought it advisable to try his cause in the 
shire court of Guloe, whither he summoned "his chief thanes, 
who were associated with the shiresmen. Loud debates arose, 
and powerful arguments resounded ; and the suit, according to 
the expression employed by Snorto, was * thoroughly rafsack- 
* ed.’ King Eystein lay by, and said nothing, until he felt 
that this investigation would end unfavourably “fot his client ; 
but then he spoke, and excepted against the jurisdiction of the 
court—* for that the defendant, who Kad ‘his doniitile within 
* Frosta-things-law, was accused of acts done in Halogaland ; 
* and there were no freeholders from either of these shires then 

‘ present.’ The court allowed that the Defendant was not pro- 
perly put upon his country ; and the Plaintiff King was dismissed 
without a day. Irritated by the repeated defe ‘ats whiich he had 
received from the ingenuity of his brother, King Sigurd yet be- 
came keener in the pursuit. He summotied aif his “thanes 
and their knights, and a sufficient number of freeholders from 
every shire, to the court which was held at Hrafniste. Be- 
fore King Eystein departed from Nidaros into the place where 
the trial was to be held, he obtained 4 procuration from Si- 
gurd Hranson, by whieh the cause and its defence was wholly 
made over tohim. Each King spake; and the court was pro- 
ceeding with the trial, when “the wary Eystein appalled his 
brother with a new subterfuge. * Since when ’—quoth he, ad- 
dressing the court—* hath it been the law of Norw ay, that you 

frecholders are here to sit in judgment when King strives with 

King? I will show to ye, aid I will prove to ye, that the 

cause and its defence are mine; and King Sigurd is now 

bringing his suit against me, against King Eystein, and not 

against Sigurd Hrdnson. ’ The ¢ lawineén * answeréd una- 
nimously, that no court could take cognizance of a royal cause, 
except the ¢ Eyrar-thing, ” assenibled at Nidaros; and conse- 
quently, that they had no further authority in the matter. 

It is foreign to our present purpose te investigate the coristi- 
tution of this judicial assembly; which also had thie nomination 
of the monarchs of Norway ; ‘and we must only state, that, in 
due time, the trial came on before the E ight Hundreds of Dron- 
theim. Witnesses were called on behalf of the crown; and 
Bergthor-Bockr, the son of Svein Bryggiofot, stood up and 
proved, that Sigurd Hranson had been guilty of applying a 
portion of the tribute to his own use. We may conclude, that 
King Sigurd now anticipated the fulfilment of his rever ige. King 
Eystein, however, coolly remarked, that he did not know whes 
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ther the witness had, or had not, spoken the truth ;—*‘ but, 
‘ be the proofs ever so clear, judgment for the defendant in this 
same cause hath been given thrice at the common law, and 


‘ 
* once in the moot of Bergen; and therefore I crave, that the 
* Court do now absolve Sigurd Hranson from all further pur- 
* suit, according to law.’ ‘The law was indisputable; and the 
court gave judgment for the defendant forthwith. ‘Then spake 
Sigurd the king all wrathfully—* Well do I see, King Eystein, 
* that thou art cunning in the wiles of law, of whichI am reck- 
* less;—but I can yet seek justice in a guise, to which I per- 
* chance am better versed than thou art:’—And King Sigurd 
now appealed to his own right hand. The sea king prepar- 
ed for battle; but-in the afternoon, as he was sitting on the Neck 
of his vessel feasting, a suppliant suddenly appeared, who threw 
himself at King Sigurd’s feet. It was the delinquent Hranson, 
who prayed the King to do his will with him, rather than that 
he should be the cause of enmity between brother and brother. 
Bishop Magnus and Queen Malfrida joined their prayers to this 
appeal ; and king Sigurd granted an unwilling pardon. 
Wherever settled or dispersed, from the Orkneys to Sicily, 
the descendants of the Scandinavians have always trod the mazes 
of law with unabated pertinacity. Their chicanery spread like 
a wide-wasting pestilence, flowing on with each warlike migra- 
tion. Faithful ever to the cause of discord, * the Normans of 
Normandy inherited their proverbial love of litigation from the 
first followers of Hastings and of Rollo; the subtleties of the 
Exchequer of Rouen, were lineally descended from the wis- 
dom of the Northern folkmote. Then, in England, the dis- 
temper was renovated by the grim Justiciars who came in with 
William the Conqueror, and whose ghosts, in the shape of 
quirks and quillets, sometimes haunt the great hall of West- 
minster, even in an age of civilization, and without being scar- 
ed by the sunshine of intellect which blazes there. In France, 


* © Quand la Discorde encore toute noire de crimes. 
Sortant des Cordeliers pour aller aux Minimes, 
Avec cet air hideux qui fait fremir la paix 
S’arréta pres d'un arbre au pied de son palais, 

La, d'un ceil attentif contemplant son empire 
A l’aspect du tumulte elle méme s’admire, 
Elle y voit par le coche d’Evreux et des Mans 
Accourir a grand flots ses fideles Normands 
Elle y veit aborder le Marquis, la Comtesse, 
Le Bourgeois, le Manant, le Clergé, la Noblesse. ’ 
Le Lutrin. Chant 1. v. 24. 35. 
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the captious spirit of the Normans obtained a lordly sway. 
The ‘ wise custom of Normandy’ was considered as the very 
model of jurisprudence ; and its principles were adopted into 
most of the tribunals of the Pays Costumier. ‘The Evil after- 
wards followed the Red Cross into the Holy Land. When Pa- 
lestine was conquered by the Latins, the Norman law became one 
of the component parts of the Assizes of Jerusalem. The Cadi was 
displaced by the feudal seneschal; but if the Crusaders could have 
appreciated the Alcoran, the book of radiance might have excited 
regret when its summary and despotic justice was compared with 
the elaborate pages of John of Ibelin, who declares, that it is 
out of his power to enumerate all the modes of delaying a suit ; 
‘ for the more one man is wiser and more cunning, and a bet- 
* ter pleader than another, the more is he able to discover ;’+ 


+ The naiveté of the language employed in the Assizes is suf- 
ficiently amusing. ‘ Il y a trois fuites principaux de plait, et en 
chascuns des dites fuites a plusiors manieres de fuites que trop se- 
roient longues et riolteuses a mettre en escrit ce que l’en poroit 
metre a escrit, ne nul ne les y poroit toutes metre, car enci que 
chascun est plus sages et plus soutil et meillor Pleideoir lun que Cau- 

tre, en contreuve il plus.’— Assizes de Jerusalem, c. xxxi. 

No pettifogger embued with all the mysteries of sham bai] and sham 
pleas, could better understand the art of wearying a plaintiff than John 
of Ibelin, Earl of Jaffa, of Ascalon, Lord of Beritus and of Rama: his 
precepts for lengthening the law’s delay, occupy many a folio page ; 
and when he teaches ‘ comment |’on peut longuement plait fuir,’ he 
declares his precepts with the zest and spirit of an old sportsman, 
As an example of the proceedings, we may note the course which he 
prescribes to a defendant in an appeal of murder or homicide, who, 
by ‘ demanding a day,’ might have a reasonable chance of postpon- 
ing the hearing of his cause until the great day of final judgement.— 
* Qui veut Plait fuir 4 clam de quoi |’on dit que assize tot le jour, et 
* le clam est de murtre ou de homicide ou de chose que il conveigne 
‘ avoir, ains qu’on demande le jour a cest clam se la Court I’es- 
* garde et mete son retenail—sans dire plus a celle fois Et quand 
‘ il aura perdu cel esgart die “* je veuil avoir jour se la Court l’es- 
** garde par ce que l’on onques de cest clam ne se clama de moi en 
** Court et mete son retenail.” Et quand il aura cel esgard perdu 
‘ die ce meismes, et tant plus—que |’on onques ne se clama de moi en 
‘ Cour ou je fusse present et mettra soi en esgart sauf son retenail, et 
‘ die, “* Je veuil avoir jour se la Court l’esgarde par ce que j’entends 
‘* gue l’on a de tous noviaus clams jour, et mete son retenail. "——Et 
* apres die, “ je veux avoir jour se la Court l’esgarde por ce que j’cn- 
“ tens que l’on doit avoir jour au noviau clam, se costume ne le tot; 
“ et mete son retenail. ” Et apres die, “ Je veuil avoir jour en 
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and certainly, according to the mysteries which he unravels, 
may be suspected, that many an action which was begun in the 
first year of the reign of King Godfrey of Bullen, must have 
remained still undecided when Saladin ‘delivered the Holy City 
from the pollution of the unbelievers. 

Montesquieu supposes, that the knowledge of the older laws 
of the Teutonic tribes, became useless or obsolete at the period 
when trial by battle acquired greater prevalency. But his theory 
relating to the battle ordeal, and its supposed connexion. with 
negative proofs, does not retain its pertinency in Scandinavia, 
when this mode of trial was irregular in its system, and often 
extrajudicial, 

King Frotho decreed, that all controversy, that is to say, all 
wrongs or affronts, were to be decided in the field. + Accord- 
ing to a chapter added to the Uppland law, ¢ and which has been 
quoted by Robertson from Stiernhéok, the usage of the ‘ heathen 
cays ’ allowed of duel or single combat, in answer to the inex- 
piable accusation of cow ardice, an accusation which could only be 
effaced by blood; the recreant who refused to give the satistac- 
tion of a gentleman, ¢ where three ways mect,’ /ost his law, and 
‘ cest clam par ce que j‘entens que l'on doit avoir jour a tous noviaus 
‘ clams se assize ne le tot, et mete son retenail. "——Et apres die, “ je 
“ veuil avoir jour se la Court lesgarde, par ce que a tous noviaus 
clams, se l'assize ou l’usage ou coustume ne le tot [l'on doit avoir 
jour’] ne je n’entens que il ait coustume que cel jour “teulle, ct mete 
“ son retenail.”—-—Et apres * je veuil avoir jour se la cour l’esgarde 
“* por ce que n’entens qu'il soit usage que cest jour teulle et se mete 
“ en esgart ct en retenail. "——Et apres die, “ je veuil avoir jour si 
“ la Court l'esgarde, par ce que je n’entens qu ‘l y ait assize en cest 
** Royaume qui le jour teule & mete son retenail,” "—A summary of 
the Assizes is given by Mr Mill in his lucid and valuable history of the 
Crusades. The text published by La Thaumassiere is much corrupt- 
ed by the blunders either of the transcriber or of the printer. A 
correct edition of the Assizes and of the Custumals of France, most 
of which, in their antient form, are yet inedited, would do honour to 
the French Nation. 

+ * De qualibet vero controversia ferro decerni sanxit, speciosius 
‘ viribus quam verbis, confligendum existimans. Quod si alter dimi- 
* cantium relato pede preenotati orbis gyrum excederet perinde ac 
* vinctus cause detrimentum reciperet. ’ 

t The chapter is entitled— 

‘ On battle anc d sin gle com me from the old laws «cehich were used 
in the heathen time.’—‘ If a man speaks to an other those words 
‘ which ought not to Ge Beal par 10u art not a man’s equal, thou 

art not a man in thy he: wt—IJI am as much a man as thou art. 
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Then shall they meet at the inceting of three ways, &c. 
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never could afterwards defend himself by oath, or be receiv- 
ed as a witness, That, which was the direful cause of war be- 
fore the rape of Helen, could not fail to inflame the anger of the 
Scandinavians; and their combats very frequently originated i in 
* ladies love and druery.’ ‘The last and most memorable duel 
in Iceland was fought between the two poets, Gunnlaug with the 
serpent tongue, and Rafn. They contended for the hand of 
the fair-haired Helga, whose espousal we have already related, 
and both died in ‘the conflict. The fate of these youthful 
lovers excited universal commiseration ; and it was enacted, ¢ in 
* one of the greatest folkmotes ever known in Iceland, and by 
¢ the advice of the wisest men in Iceland, that thenceforth the 
* duel should be taken away for ever.’ It is scarcely proper, 
however, to give the name of judicial battle to such conflicts, 
to which, as in a modern duel, the parties were incited, because 
no award of a judge could cither redeem their honour, or allay 
their feelings. 

Although the Sagas furnish many instances of duels in which 
mere right of property,—debt, or dowry, or inhcritance,—was 
the object of contention ;—yet, strictly speaking, it cannot be 
asserted that trial by battle was the legal mode of deciding any 
civil action. The law put the Sandinavians upon their coun- 
th but still they fought, because it was proved by experience, 
that the stroke of the sword quieted possession more effectually 
than the judgment of the court; and, like King Frotko, they 
thought it beseemed them better to strive in strength than in 
words. We doubt whether any instance occurs of the employ- 
ment of a champion in Scandinavia, unless we admit the autho- 
rity of a Danish ballad, in which, according to the usual plot of 
romance, a maiden is delivered by a friendly : arm from the slander 
of a false accuser. It is singular, that, according to the Teutonic 
customs, a champion was not allowed to the weaker sex. A wo- 
man appealed by a man was compelled to wage battle in her own 
proper person ; but a strange device was adopted, by which the 
combatants were brought to a certain degree of equality. ‘The 
man was planted, as it were, in a hole dug in the ground, so 
deep that he sank into it up to his girdle; thus.confined, a great 
advantage was afforded to his female opponent, who could 
range round and round him, striking him on the head with a 
thong, or sling, to which a heavy stone was attached. He was 
furnished with a club; and if, in attempting to reach the wo- 
man, his blows failed three times, so that the club thrice beat 
upon the ground, it was decided that he was vanquished. * 


* In+he well known duel between the false traitor Macarius and 
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Usage determined the size and nature of the weapons, and 
the theatre of the Scandinavian combat. Desperate warriors 
chose an island, or a * holm,’ from whence neither could flee. 
The duel, therefore, often acquired the name of the * holm- 
gang.’ A narrow space was assigned to the duellists. A hide, 
nine ells in length, was extended upon the ground upon which 
they fought. Sometimes, also, the lists were enclosed by hazel 
stangs, or a ring was marked out by stones;—many of the 
Druidical circles, as they are called, were, probably, battle-rings 
of this nature. He who slipped under the barrier, or he who 
was beaten out of the ring, though his foot only passed beyond 
the boundary, was to be considered as conquered. This, in- 
deed, was King Frodo’s law. He also was conquered whose 
blood first stained the hide. Such regulations were obviously 
intended to save the waste of human life. A conventional ter- 
mination was given to the battle, which satisfied the honour 
of the victor, whilst the vanquished knew that he could not 
obliterate his disgrace by protracting the struggle. It is not 


the dog of Montargis, the faithful plaintiff was protected by a con- 
trivance not dissimilar to that which here confined the stronger par- 
ty. Grave authors who have treated on judicial combat, have receiv- 
ed this romantic tale as truth, though it requires no great exertion 
of sagacity to doubt its authenticity. It has not been remarked, 
that the whole adventure is in fact borrowed from a romance, most 
probably of French origin—but which we have only seen in an an- 
cient Spanish translation, [ Historia della Reyna Sevilla, Impreso. con 
licencia en Valladolid en casa de la viuda de Francisco de Cordova, 
1623..] The murderer, in the romance, bears the sa:ne name as in 
the French tradition, and all the incidents correspond, except that 
the dog is not furnished with a hiding place. The combat is oddly 
described ; and an extract may amuse some of our readers. ‘ Dixo 
* el Obispo, Macayre id a besar las reliquias, y seredes mas seguro 
del can e de vuestro hecho acabar.—E dixo Macayre, Sefior no, 
no besare las reliquias, ni rogare a Dics que me ayude contra un- 
can; ----- El duque Don Jayme solto el galgo, y dixole, a Dios 
te encomiendo que te vengue de aquel que a tu Setior mato, y el 
galgo dexose yr para Macayre. Macayre quando lo vido venir, 
tomo su palo, y pensole herir; Mas el can se abaxo y salto de 
traves y no le pudo alcangar, y dio tal herida en tierra que mas de 
un dedo entro en ella, y el galgo andava al derredor mirando por 
do podria travar. y Nuestro Senor quiso mostrar ay un gran mila- 
gro que quiso ayudar al galgo porque tomasse venganga de quien 
* mato a su Senor Aubertin de Mondifer - - - - - y assi anduvo asse- 
chando hasta que se fue a travarle dela gargarta ante que el tray- 
dor le pudicsse dar el palo y tuvolo como a un puerco que no s¢ 
podia partir del’ - .-.- - ' 
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difficult to discern the affinity between these customs and the 
code which governed the more gorgeous exercise of the tour- 
nament: Nor do we want a more homely parallel. Iu the 
Kamping Matches of Norfolk and Suffolk, our East Anglian 
clowns are the genuine successors of the Scandinavian Kam- 
per; * and the observances which determined the victory of 
the champions: of the heroic age, are rudely imitated by our 
churls, in wrestling, and single-stick, and boxing. 

When we read of Scandinavia, it seems enveloped in a per- 
petual snow-storm. Its inhabitants are pictured in our imagi- 
nations, as a race of stern and barbarous warriors, intent only 
upon war and plunder; yet, according to their polity, the mem- 
bers of the community were knitted together by the closest social 
bonds. Moral duties were enforced by the penalties of the law 
which came in aid of the precepts and dictates of friendship, of 
charity, and of natural eee The husbandman, if his own 
hinds failed him, could demand the gratuitous assistance of his 
fellow-ycomen in gathering his crop; and, with solemn earnest- 
ness, the law endeavoured to avert the hand of the spoiler, by 
reminding him, that the field, open to the trespasser, and un- 

arded by the master, ‘ was under God’s lock, with heaven for 
guarc y ‘ ’ 

* its roof, though but the hedge is its wall.’ + The crew, whose 
united strength was unequal to the task of launching the vessel, 
could summon the people of the country to join in the labour ; 
and if the ship of the seaman was aa they were required to 
attend with their teams, to help him to save his property. When 
the mother died in childbed, the law ordered matrons of the 
hundred to give suck to the infant, each in her turn, and the 
corpse was borne to the grave by the neighbours of the depart- 
ed. Even animals were considered as being, in some measure, 
included in the compact of society. The industrious beaver 
* hath his house like the husbandman;’ and if the beaver was 
killed, and his cell overturned, a fine of three marks, both for 


* See Ihre, in voce Kamp. 

+ ‘ Now, it may happen that a man steals corn out of the field, and 
* breaks God's lock, and binds his burthen, and bears it into his lathe, 
‘ or into the shaw, then he is called strawback, (v. Ihre, in voce 
‘ Agnabaker.) If he is taken, and lawfully convicted, then hath he 
* forefaulted his life, and all his fee.’—Ostgotha L. Edzéris, B. F. 33. 

The Westmanna lagh, though less severe, is equally poetical in its 
expression. ‘ If a man plucks ears of corn from the field, and is taken 
‘ in the open fact, let him forfeit three marks, or defend himself with 
* the oaths of twelve men. The field hath the hedge for its wall, and 
* heaven for its roof.’ —W. L. Manhelgis, B. F, 82. 
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blood-wite, and hamespken, was paid to the owner of the land. 
But the grim inhabitants of the forest, the enemies of mankind, 
were declared by Haco Athelstane to be out of the protection 
of the law. ‘ The bear and the wolf shall be outlaws in every 
£ place.’ [* Bidrn og ulf scal hvervetna utlegr vera ;’]—a phrase 
which illustrates the Saxon definition of an outlaw,—the bearer 
of the wolf’s head. Yet, notwithstanding this perpetual sen- 
tence of outlawry, the bear himself was entitled to a legal 
summons, before he could be punished for his misdeeds. ut 
this strange opinion belongs rather to the history of superstition 
than to the history of law. 

Scandinavia affords, we believe, the earliest example of a legis- 
lative provision for the relief of the Poor. He who could not 
earn his food, might claim a home in every house in the township. 
‘The owner was compelled to receive the beadsman, passing him 
on to the next farm, after he had entertained him during the pe- 
riod prescribed by law. Lest the churlish farmer might ill-treat 
the needy under the colour of the law, it was forbidden to re- 
fuse shelter to any pauper after sun-sct. And if any mischance 
then befel him,—if he was starved by the cold, or torn by the 
wolves,—the full blood fine was exacted from the inhuman 
transgressor. Poverty and riches arise, in an agricultural com- 
munity, according to their natural and unforced average. ‘Toil 
is the capital of the husbandman; his weal and his woe, his 
losses and his gains, are interchanged in each generation like 
the summer and the winter; and in each generation the account 
is balanced. Nor was the charity unwise which diminished the 
sum of human misery, by ensuring to the destitute a small por- 
tion of the harvest which others had sown and reaped. In the 
middle ages, Norway and Sweden alone possessed this system of 
Poor-laws, which were called into action there by the poverty of 
the Church. Few religious communities existed. The dole 
was not dealt to the beadsman at the gate of the abbey. No 
spire arose amidst the wilds, directing the wanderer to the man- 
sion of the Cross, under whose roof the hungry were fed, and 
the weary found rest and kindness. It was therefore necessary 
that each individual hand should be compelled to afford that 
aid which piety—though perhaps mistaken piety—bestowed in 
other realms. 

War might seem to be the most favourite occupation of the 
followers of the sea kings, from whose fury Europe prayed to 
be delivered. Yet their legislation is copious in determining 
the rights arising from the most peaceful of all human occupa- 
tions. And the Agricultural laws contained in the Norwegian 
and Swedish custumals, in the books entitled the Landsleigo 
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Balkr, the Bygninga Balker, or the Widherboa Balker, are 
compiled with peculiar care and precision. Under an incle- 
ment sky, the harvest was not to be earned but by unwearied 
labour ; and hence the legislators of the North protected the 
husbandman by their tillage code. No exact parallel can be 
found to this portion of Scandinavian jurisprudence. In Fleta, 
there are some chapters relating to the management of a manor, 
and pointing out the duties of ‘the farming servatits, or demes- 
nial vassals of the lord. Of more importance is a treatise on A- 
griculture, written in Norman French, and which our English 
lawyers often included in their legal collections. ‘Thus it is in- 
serted in the Liber Horne, to which we have before alluded ; 
but these works merely teach agriculture. They do not le- 
gislate upon the subject; whilst the Scandinavians gave a le- 
gal sanction to the * custom of the country.’ As elucidating 
the history of society in the uttermost march lands of European 
civilization, the agricultural law of the Scandinavians is of sin- 
gular value. It presents a perfect view of their rural economy ; 
defining all the rights and duties of the landlord and the tenant, 
the master and the servant. The following chapter, found in 
the code of Haco Athelstane, is repeated in the laws of King 
Magnus. * 

‘ Now it may happen that a man buys work (i. e. agrees for 
‘ labour) from a free man, then all the matters upon which they 
* have agreed shall be well and truly held.’ 

¢ If the husbandman (bondi) will not hold his covenant with 
* his labourer, but discharges him from his service, then the 
¢ labourer shall crave his victual in the presence of two witness- 
es, and offer to do such work as they had before agreed up- 
on: and if the husbandman will not accept the work of the 
labourer, then he forfeits three oras of silver to the King, and 
the labourer shall have his wages and the worth of his vic- 
tual.’ 
¢ But if the labourer will not hold his covenant with the hus- 
bandman, then the husbandman shall crave the work which 
the labourer undertook to perform, and offer to provide his 
victual in the presence of two witnesses; and if the labourer 
will not perform the work, then he forfeits three oras of silver 
to the King; and he shall also pay to the husbandman as much 
as he would have received for his wages. But nevertheless, 
the husbandman is not to have the worth of the victual, be- 
cause he keeps that to himself.’ 


° 
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* This chapter relating to a pact, is placed in the Kampa- Bolkr, 
though rather out of its natural order. 
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* And if any man knowingly takes another man’s labourer 
© into his service, then he forfeits half a mark of silver to the 

King.’ 

¢ And if a labourer undertakes to do one man’s task, and 

cannot work it out, then trustworthy men shall reckon how 

much ought to be foreprized out of his wages.’ 

‘ If a labourer is sick or wounded, and lies thus during one 

fortnight, and no longer, then no abatement shall be made 

out of his wages, (provided it be ascertained by trustworthy 

men, that the husbandman hath enough to maintain himself) ; 

but if he lies longer, the loss of work is to be reckoned by 

trustworthy men, together with the worth of the victual he 

enjoys, both which shall be deducted; or otherwise let him 
‘ leave his service and go to his relations. ’ 

Equally minute and perspicuous are the laws which regulate 
the cultivation and management of the land; and they may be 
put in competition with the most accurate farming lease of mo- 
dern days. The details of crops and fallows, of the manure 
which the farmer was to bestow upon the fields, of the course 
of cropping which he was to pursue, and of the stock which he 
was to leave at the expiration of his tenure, occupy many a 
chapter in these ancient monuments of legislation, and afford 


frequent proof of the comforts which had fallen to the lot of the 
Northmen. Luxury was denied to them by nature, and the 
magnificence of art was unknown; but they had corn in the 
barn, and kine in the byre; and the free and opulent yeoman 
ploughed the stubborn soil. * 


* If the Brehon laws were collected, they would outweigh and out- 
value all the jurisprudence of Scandinavia. Hitherto, the authentic 
antiquities of Ireland have been miserably neglected ; but we may 
now hope for better days, since the learning of an O'Connor is pa- 
tronized by the munificence of a Grenville. That the ancient 
Irish, the wild Irish, calumniated as they have been by their invad- 
ers, had attained a high degree of civilization, may be inferred frem 
the agricultural laws included in the Fragments published by Val- 
lancey. The fines for trespasses are curiously detailed and graduat.- 
ed. They had common land, and also much enclosed land. Heavy 
penalties were imposed for breaking fences. For a gap of the width 
of three stakes, a young bull heifer was paid ; for five, a full grown 
bull heifer ; for eight, a good heifer; for twelve, five cows. Timber 
trees were protected against injury: the country, therefore, must 
have been cleared, and well cultivated. We pen this note with pecu 
bar pleasure, when we recollect that we first derived our information 
from one of the fairest of the daughters of the Gael 
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The safeguard of the wealth and of the liberty of the Scandi- 
navians, was found in the popular tribunals which were the 
origin of our juries. These institutions have been imperfectly 
explained by Stiernhook, whose abridgement of the Swedish 
laws is the only work relating to the subject which is easily ac- 
cessible to the general reader ; and we would willingly rer 
upon them, were we not compelled to close our desultory ob- 
servations. We now find, that we have lingered too long a- 
mongst the singularities of the Northern law, without attempt- 
ing to investigate its essential basis. Contemplating the antique 

arb of the judges, as they are seated on the Hill of Pleas, we 
“- neglected to listen to their wisdom; yet we are less willing 
to regret our negligence, when we recollect, that the principles 
embodied in the judicial polity of the Scandinavians, may re- 
ceive a more familiar and useful illustration, by considerin 
them in conjunction with the ancient common law of England. 
If we return to these investigations, it is because the details of 
the law are the fresh and perennial comments of history. The 
life of man is consumed in striving against his own follies, his 
own vices, and his own crimes;—and the volumes which teach 
us to consider every fellow-creature as a fellow-knave, afford 
the most afflicting, yet the most instructive, anatomy of the 
human heart. 


Art. X. 1. Endymion: A Poetic Romance. By Joun Keats. 
8vo. pp. 207. London, 1818. 

2. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St Agnes, and other Pocms. 
By Joun Keats, Author of Endymion. 12mo, pp. 200. 
London, 1820. 


W* had never happened to see either of these volumes till 

very lately—~and have been exceedingly struck with the 
genius they display, and the spirit of poetry which breathes 
through all their extravagance. That imitation of our older 
writers, and especially of our older dramatists, to which we can- 
not help flattering ourselves that we have somewhat contributed, 
has brought on, as it were, a second spring in our poetry ;—and 
few of its blossoms are either more profuse of sweetness or richer 
in promise, than this which is now before us. Mr Keats, we 
understand, is still a very young man; and his whole works, 
indeed, bear evidence enough of the fact. They are full of ex- 
travagance and irregularity, rash attempts at originality, in- 
torminable wanderings, and excessive obscurity. They mani- 
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festly require, therefore, all the indulgence that can be claimed 
for a first attempt :—but we think it no less plain that they de- 
serve it; for they are flushed all over with the rich lights of 
fancy, and so coloured and bestrewn with the flowers of poetry, 
that even while perplexed and bewildered in their labyrinths,’ 
it is impossible to resist the intoxication of their sweetness, or 
to shut our hearts to the enchantments they so lavishly present. 
The models upon which he has formed himself, in the Endy. 
mion, the earliest and by much the most considerable of his 
poems, are obviously the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, and 
the Sad Shepherd of Ben Jonson ;—the exquisite metres and 
inspired diction of which he has copied with great boldness and 
fidelity—and, like his great originals, has also contrived to im- 
part to the whole piece that true rural and poetical air which 
breathes only in them and in Theocritus—which is at once home- 
jy and majestic, luxurious and rude, and sets before us the ge- 
nuine sights and sounds and smells of the country, with all the 
__~magic and grace of Elysium. His subject has the disadvantage 
of being mythological; and in this respect, as well as on ac- 
count of the raised and rapturous tone it consequently assumes, his 
poetry may be better compared perhaps to the Comus and the 
Arcades of Milton, of which, also, there are many traces of imi- 
ation. The great distinction, however, between him and these 
divine authors, is, that imagination in them is subordinate to 
reason and judgment, while, with him, it is paramount and su- 
preme—that their ornaments and images are employed to em- 
bellish and recommend just sentiments, engaging incidents, and 
natural characters, while his are peured out without measure or 
restraint, and with no apparent design but to unburden the 
breast of the author, and give vent to the overflowing vein of 
his fancy. ‘The thin and scanty tissue of his story is merely the 
light frame work on which his florid wreaths are suspended; 
and while his imaginations go rambling and entangling them- 
selves everywhere, like wild honeysuckles, all idea of sober rea- 
son, and plan, and consistency, is utterly forgotten, and are 
* strangled in their waste fertility.” A great part of the work 
indecd, is written in the strangest and most fantastical manner 
that can be imagined. It seems as if the author had ventured 
everything that occurred to him in the shape of a glittering 
image or striking expression—taken the first word that present- 
ed itself to make up a rhyme, and then made that word the 
germ of a new cluster of images—a hint for a new excursion of 
the fancy—and so wandered on, equally forgetful whence he 
came, and heedless whither he was going, till he had covered 
his pages with an interminable arabesque of connected and 
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incongruous figures, that multiplied as they extended, and were 
only harmonized by the brightness of their tints, and the graces 
of their forms. In this rash and headlong career he has of 
course many lapses and failures. There is no work, accord< 
ingly, from which a malicious critic could cull more matter for 
ridicule, or select more obscure, unnatural, or absurd passages. 
But we do not take that to be our office;—and just beg leave, \~ 
on the contrary, to say, that any one who, on this account, 
would represent the whole poem as despicable, must either have | 
no notion of poetry, or no regard to truth. oT 

It is, in truth, at least as full of genius as of absurdity; and 
he who does not find a great deal in it to admire and to give 
delight, cannot in his heart see much beauty in the two exqui< 
site dramas to which we have already alluded, or find any great 
pleasure in some of the finest creations of Milton and Shake- 
speare. ‘There are very many such persons, we verily believe, 
even among the reading and judicious part of the community— 
correct scholars we have no doubt many of them, and, it may be, 
very classical composers in prose and in verse—but utterly ig- 
norant of the true genius of English poetry, and incapable of 
estimating its appropriate and most exquisite beauties. With 
that spirit we have no hesitation in saying that Mr K. is deeply 
imbued—and of those beauties he has presented us with many 
striking examples. We are very much inclined indeed to add,~ 
that we do not know any book which we would sooner employ 
as a test to ascertain whether any one had in him a native re- 
lish for poetry; and a genuine sensibility to its intrinsic charm. 
The greater and more distinguished poets of our country have 
so much else in them to gratify other tastes and propensities, 
that they are pretty sure to captivate and amuse those to whom 
their poetry is bat an hindrance and obstruction, as well as 
those to whom it constitutes their chief attraction. The inte~ 
rest of the stories they tell—the vivacity of the characters they 
delineate—the weight and force of the maxims and sentiments 
in which they abound—the very pathos and wit and humour 
they display, which may all a each of them exist apart fron: 
their poetry and independent of it, are quite sufficient to ac- 
eount for their popularity, without referring much to that still 
higher gift, by which they subdue to their enchantments those 
whose souls are attuned to the finer impulses of poetry. It is 
only where those other recommendations are wanting, or exist 
in aweaker degree, that the true force of the attraction, ex- 
ercised by the pure poetry with which they are so often com~ 
bined, can be fairly appreciated—where, without much incident 
or many characters, and with little wit, wisdom, or arrangement, 
#number of bright pictures are presented to the imagination, 
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and a fine feeling expressed of those mysterious relations by 
which visible external things are assimilated with inward thoughts 
and emotions, and become the images and exponents of all 
passions and affections. To an unpoetical reader such passages 
always appear mere raving and absurdity—and to this censure 
a very great part of the volume before us will certainly be ex. 
posed, with this class of readers. Even in the judgment of a 
fitter audience, however, it must, we fear, be admitted, that, be- 
sides the riot and extravagance of his fancy, the scope and sub- 


stance of Mr K.’s poetry is rather too dreary and abstracted to’ 
F y J 


excite the strongest interest, or to sustain the attention through 


~~a work of any great compass or extent. He deals too much 


with shadowy and incomprehensible beings, and is too constant- 
ly rapt into an extramundane Elysium, to command a lasting in- 
terest with ordinary mortals—and must employ the agency of 
more varied and coarser emotions, if he wishes to take rank 
with the seducing poets of this or of former generations, 
There is something very curious too, we think, in the way in 
which he, and Mr Barry Cornwall also, have dealt with the Pa- 
gan mythology, of which they have made so much use in their 
poetry. Instead of presenting its imaginary persons under the 
trite and vulgar traits that belong to them in ‘the ordinary sys- 
tems, little more is borrowed from these than the sec cone 
ception of their conditions and relations; and an‘original cha- 
racter and distinct individuality is bestowed upon them, which 
has all the merit of invention, and all the grace and attraction 
of the fictions on which it is engrafted. The antients, though 
they probably did not stand in any great awe of their deities, 
have yet abstained very much from any minute or dramatic 
representation of their feelings and affections. In Hesiod and 
Homer, they are coarsely delineated by some of their actions and 
adventures, and introduced to us merely as the agents in those 
particular transactions; while in the Hymns, from those ascribed 
to Orpheus and Homer, dewn to those of Callimachus, we have 
little but pompous epithets and invocations, with a flattering 
commemoration of their most famous exploits—and are never 
allowed to enter into their bosoms, or follow out the train of 
their feelings, with the presumption of our human sympathy. 
Except the love-song of the Cyclops to his Sea Nymph in Theo- 
critus—the Lamentation of Venus for Adonis in Moschus—and 
the more recent Legend of Apuleius, we scarcely recollect a 
passage in all the writings of antiquity in which the passions of 
an immortal are fairly disclosed to the scrutiny and observation 
of men. The author before us, however, and some of his con- 
temporaries, have dealt differently with the subject ;—and, shel- 
5 
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tering the violence of the fiction under the ancient traditionary 
fable, have created and imagined an entire new set of charac- 
ters, and brought closely and minutely before us the loves and 
sorrows and perplexities of beings, with whose names and super- 
natural attributes we had long been familiar, without any sense 
or feeling of their personal character. We have more than 
doubts of the fitness of such personages to maintain a perma- 
nent interest with the modern public ;—but the way in which 
they are here managed, certainly gives them the best chance 
that now remains for them; and, at all events, it cannot be denied 
that the effect is striking and graceful. But we must now pro- 
ceed to our extracts, 

The first of the volumes before us is occupied with the loves 
of Endymion and Diana—which it would not be very easy, and 
which we do not at all intend to analyze in detail. In the be- 
ginning of the poem, however, the Shepherd Prince is repre- 
sented as having had strange visions and delirious interviews 
with an unknown and celestial beauty; soon after which, he is 
called on to preside at a festival in honour of Pan; and his ap- 
pearance in the procession is thus described. 

* His youth was fully blown, 
Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown ; 
And, for those simple times, his garments were 
A chieftain king’s : beneath his breast, half bare, 
Was hung a silver bugle, and between 
His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 
A smile was on his countenance; he seem’d, 
To common lookers on, like one who dream'd 
Of idleness in groves Elysian : 
But there were some who feelingly could scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 
And see that oftentimes the reins would slip 
Through his forgotten hands.’ _ pp. 11, 12. 


There is then a choral hymn addressed to the sylvan deity, 
which appears to us to be full of beauty; and reminds us, in 
many places, of the finest strains of Sicilian or English poetry. 
A part of it is as follows, 

* “ O THoUv, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness ; 
Who lov’st to see the hamadryads dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken ; 
: And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds— 
In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth. 
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“ O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ‘mong myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 

Through sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms: O thou, to whom 
Broad leaved fig trees even now foredoom 
Their ripen’d fruitage ; yellow girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs ; our village leas 
Their fairest blossom’d beans and poppied corn ; 
The chuckling linnet its five young unborn, 

To sing for thee ; low creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness ; pent up butterflies 
Their freckled wings ; yea, the fresh budding year 
All its completions—be quickly near, 

By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 

O forester divine ! 


‘‘ Thou, to whom every fawn and satyr flies 
For willing service ; whether to surprise 

The squatted hare while in half sleeping fit ; 
Or upward ragged precipices flit 

‘To save poor lambkins from the eagle’s maw ; 
Or by mysterious enticement draw 

Bewildered shepherds to their path again ; 

Or to tread breathless round the frothy main, 
And gather up all fancifullest shells 

For thee to tumble into Naiads’ cells, 

And, being hidden, laugh at their out-peeping ; 
Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 

The while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silvery oak apples; and fir cones brown— 
By all the echoes that about thee ring, 

Hear us, O satyr king ! 


‘“* O Hearkener to the loud clapping shears, 

While ever and anon to his shorn peers 

A ram goes bleating: Winder of the horn, 

When snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 

Anger our huntsman: Breather round our farms, 

To keep off mildews, and all weather harms : 

Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds, 

That come a swooning over hollow grounds, 

And wither drearily on barren moors.”’ pp. 114-117. 

The eramoured youth sinks into insensibility in the midst of 
the solemnity, and is borne apart and revived by the care of 
his sister; and, opening his heavy eyes in her arms, says— 
‘ « T feel this thine endearing love 

All through my bosom: thou art as a dove 

‘Trembling its closed eyes and slecked wings 

About me ; and the pearliest dew not brings 
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Such morning incense from the fields of May, 
As do those brighter drops that twinkling stray 
From those kind eyes. ‘Then think not thou 
That, any Jonger, I will pass my days 

Alone and sad. No, I will once more raise 

My voice upon the mountain-heights ; once more 
Make my horn parley from their foreheads hoar : 
Again my trooping hounds their tongues shall loll 
Around the breathed boar: again I'll poll 

The fair-grown yew tree, for a chosen bow: 
And, when the pleasant sun is getting low, 
Again I'll linger in a sloping mead 

To hear the speckled thrushes, and see feed 

Our idle sheep. So be thou cheered sweet, 
And, if thy lute is here, softly intreat 

My soul to keep in its resolved course.” 


Hereat Peona, in their silver source, 

Shut her pure sorrow drops with glad exclaim, 
And took a lute, from which there pulsing came 
A lively prelude, fashioning the way 

In which her voice should wander. ‘Twas a lay 
More subtle cadenced, more forest wild 

Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child ; 

And nothing since has floated in the air 

So mournful strange.” pp. 25-27. 

He then tells her all the story of his love and madness; and 
is afterwards led away by butterflies to the haunts of Naiads, 
and by them sent down into enchanted caverns, where he sees 
Venus and Adonis, and great flights of Cupids, and wandert's 
over diamond terraces among beautiful fountains and temples 
and statues, and all sorts of fine and strange things. All this 
is very fantastical: But there are splendid pieces of description, | 
and a sort of wild richness on the whole. We cull a few little | 
morsels. ‘This is the picture of the sleeping Adonis. 

‘ In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty. Sideway his face repos’d 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclos’d, 

By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout ; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipp'd rose. Above his head, 
Four lily stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal ; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 
Together intertwin’d and trammel’d fresh: 
The vine of glossy sprout; the ivy mesh, 
Shading its Ethiop berries ; and woodbine, 
Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine. 
VOL, XXXIV. NO. 67. 
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Hard by, 
Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 
One, kneeling to a lyre, touch’d the strings, 
Muffling to death the pathos with his wings ; 
And, ever and anon, uprose to look 
At the youth’s slumber ; while another took 
A willow-bough, distilling odorous dew, 
And shook it on his hair; another flew 
In through the woven roof, and fluttering-wise 
Rain’d violets upon his sleeping eyes.” pp. 72, 73. 
There is another and more classical sketch of Cybele. 
‘ Forth from a rugged arch, in the dusk below, 
Came mother Cybele! alone—alone— 
In sombre chariot ; dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale, 
With turrets crown’d. Four maned lions hale 
The sluggish wheels ; solemn their toothed maws, 
Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 
Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 
Cowering their tawny brushes. Silent sails 
This shadowy queen athwart, and faints away 
In another gloomy arch.’ p. 83. 
_ In the midst of all these spectacles, he has, we do not very 
well know how, a ravishing interview with his unknown god- 
dess; and, when she melts away from him, he finds himself in 


a vast grotto, where he overhears the courtship of Alpheus and 
Arethusa, and, as they elope together, discovers that the grotto 
has disappeared, and that he is at the bottom of the sea, under 
the transparent arches of its naked waters. The following is 
abundantly extravagant; but comes of no ignoble lineage, nor 
shames its high descent. 


‘ Far had he roam’d, 
With nothing save the hollow vast, that foam'd 
Above, around, and at his feet ; save things 
More dead than Morpheus’ imaginings : 
Old rusted anchors, helmets, breast-plates large 
Of gone sea-warriors ; brazen beaks and targe ; 
Rudders that for a hundred years had lost 
The sway of human hand ; gold vase emboss’d 
With long-forgotten story, and wherein 
No reveller had’ever dipp’d a chin 
But those of Saturn’s vintage ; mouldering scrolls, 
Writ in the tongue of heaven, by those souls 
Who first were on the earth ; and sculptures rude 
In ponderous stone, developing the mood 
Of ancient Nox ;—then skeletons of man, 
Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan, 
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And elephant, and eagle, and huge jaw 
Of nameless monster. -1ll. 

There he finds antient Glaucus enchanted by Circe—hears 
his wild story—and goes with him to the deliverance and re- 
storation of Seoinell of drowned lovers, whose bodies were 
piled and stowed away in.a large submarine palace. When 
this feat is happily performed, he finds himself again on dry 

round, with woods and waters around him; and cannot help 
falling desperately in love with a beautiful damsel whom he 
finds there pining for some such consolations, and who tells a 
long story of her having come from India in the train of Bac- 
chus, and having strayed away from him into that forest :—-so they 
vow eternal fidelity, and are wafted up to heaven on flying hors- 
es, on which they sleep and dream among the stars ;—and then 
the lady melts away, and he is again alone upon the earth; but 
soon rejoins his Indian love, and agrees to give up his goddess, 
and live only for her: But she refuses, and says she is resolved 
to devote herself to the service of Diana; and when she goes 
to dedicate herself, she turns out to be the goddess in a new 
shape, and exalts her lover with her to a blest immortality. 

We have left ourselves room to say but little of the second 
volume, which is of a more miscellaneous character. Lamia is 
a Greek antique story, in the measure and taste of Endymion. 
Isabella is a paraphrase of the same tale of Boccacio, which 
Mr Cornwall has also imitated under the title of * a Sicilian 
Story.’ It would be worth, while to compare the two imita- 
tions; but we have no longer time for such a task. Mr K. has 
followed his original more closely, and has given a deep pathos 
to several of his stanzas. ‘The widowed bride’s discovery of the 
murdered body is very strikingly given. 

* Soon she turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phantasies, 
She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone, 
And put it in her bosom, where it dries. 
Then ’gan she work again ; nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 
That old nurse stood beside her wondering, 
Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of such a dismal labouring, 
And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar, 
And put her lean hands to the horrid thing : 
Three hours they labour’d at this travail sore+ 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave, &c. 
In anxious secrecy they took it home, 
And then the prize was all for Isabel : 
She calm’d its wild hair with a golden comb, 
And all around each “v6 s sepulchral cell 
2 
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Pointed each fringed lash; the smeared loam 

With tears, as chilly as a dripping well 
She drench’d away :—and still she comb’, and kept 
Sighing all day—and still she kiss’d, and wept. 


Then in a silken scarf,—sweet with the dews 
Of precious flowers pluck’d in Araby, 
And divine liquids come with odorous ooze 
Through the coid serpent-pipe refreshfully,— 
She wrapp’d it up ; and fer its tomb did choose 
A garden-pot, wherein she laid it by, 
And cover'd it with mould, and o’er it set 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet.’ pp. 72-75. 
The following lines from an ode to a Nightingale, are equal- 
ly distinguished for harmony and feeling. 
© O for a beaker full of fhe warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 
Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days.by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam ° 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ p. 108-111. 
We must close our extracts with the following lively lines to 
Fancy. 
‘ O sweet Fancy! let her loose ; 
Summer's joys are spoilt by use, 
And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming ; 
Autumn’s red-lipp'd fruitage too, 
Biushing through the mist and dew, 
Cloys with tasting : What do then ? 
Sit thee by the ingle, when 
The sear faggot blazes bright, 
Spirit of a winter's night ; 
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When the soundless earth is muffled, 
And the caked snow is shuffled 
From the ploughboy's heavy shoon ; 
When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark conspiracy 
To banish Even from her sky. 

—— Thou shalt hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear ; 
Rustle of the reaped corn ; 
Sweet birds aniheming the morn : 
And, in the same moment—hbark * 
’Tis the early April lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
White-plum'd lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst ; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid-May ; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearled with the self same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep ; 
And the snake all winter-thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin ; 
Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn. tree, 
When the hen-bird’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest ; 
Then the hurry and alarm 
When the bee-bive casts its swarm ; 
Acorns ripe dewn-pattering, 
While the autumn breezes sing.” pp. 122-125. 

There is a tragment of a projected Epic, entitied * Hyperion,’ 
on the expulsion of Saturn and the Titanian deities by Jupiter 
and his younger adherents, of which we cammot advise the 
completion: For, though there are passages of some torce and 
grandeur, it is sufficiently obvious, from the specimen betcre 
us, that the subject is too far removed from all the sources of 
human interest, to be successfully treated by any modern au- 
thor. Mr Keats has unquestionably a very beautiful imagina- 
tion, and a great familiarity with the finest diction of English 
poetry ; but he must learn not to misuse or misapply these ad- 
vantages; and neither to waste the good gifts of nature and 
study on intractable themes, nor to luxuriate too recklessly op 
such as are more suitable. 

EE - 
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Art. XI. Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By 
Joun Foster. 8vo. pp. 317. London, Holdsworth, 1820. 


Ts subject upon which we are now about to enter, has al- 

ways appeared to us not only to be in itself of the greatest 
and most permanent importance of any which we have ever 
considered, but as that upon which it is most essential that right 
notions should be entertained by every class of the community. 
The question is as to the best practical means of Promoting the 
Education of the body of the People—in other words of im- 
proving, and in many cases, we might say,, creating, the reli- 
gious, the moral, and intellectual character of the nation. To 
this it is manifest that every other improvement is necessarily and 
intrinsically subordinate. Our individual enjoyments and our 
national prosperity—our freedom and our loyalty—our peace 
and our plenty—our comforts and our renown—all obviously 
depend upon the rank which we may be enabled to hold as ra- 
tional and moral beings; and our eternal as well as our tem- 
poral concerns must be mainly affected, in so far as human 
means are concerned, by the tenor of our early instructions. 
We most earnestly entreat all our readers, thetelibe, to favour 
us with their patient attention, in‘the exposition we are now to 
make; and seriously to consider, whether an opportunity has 
not now arisen, of conferring a greater practical benefit on the 
country than was ever in its choice before, and whether any 
man can be excused for withholding his countenance and sup- 
port from the plans that have now been so nearly matured for 
that purpose. 

The great difficulty arose, as was foreseen from the begin- 
ning, from the mutual jealousy of the Established Church and 
the Dissenters; and our apprehensions of misconduct were cer- 
tainly long directed towards the former. Its chiefs, however, 
have ultimately made the most liberal concessions; and the Le- 
oenrp is ready to sanction a scheme, to which we sincerely 

ink no reasonable objection can now be stated. Some of the 
Dissenters, however, are understood not to be satisfied ; and it is 
from them only that any serious opposition to the scheme is now 
to be apprehended. We shall consider their objections by and 
by ;—but, in the outset, we may be permitted to claim for our- 
selves the credit that is due to the unvarying, fearless, and zealous 
adyocates of religious independence, and entire freedom of con- 
‘science and of worship. The members of our own National Esta- 
‘blishment are Dissenters from the Church of England; and, in 
this very controversy on the subject of education, in all its stages, 
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as well as upon every other question, our readers must be aware 
that we have uniformly taken the side of the Dissenters, and 
fought their battles with equal zeal and constancy. We trust, 
therefore, that our decided and deliberate opinions will have some 
weight with them, even where they differ from those of some of 
their less temperate advisers; and think that we may reckon, at 
all events, upon a candid and favourable consiceraticn of the 
reasons by which alone we wish to secure their adoption. We 
shall now proceed, therefore, ‘to detail, as clearly and concisely 
as possible, the measures to which we have alluded, and the na- 
ture and result of the views and inquiries on which they are 
grounded. We have purposely delayed the consideration of 
this great subject, till the Plan, in its matured shape, should be 
brought before Parliament by Mr Brougham. This has now 
been effected ; the plan has Coan formally introduced and ex- 
pounded; the Bills in which it is embodied have been read a 
second time, committed and reported, with the blanks filled up; 
and the further consideration of them having been adjourned, 
for the express purpose of allowing the country to consider and 
to discuss them, we are naturally called upon to exercise the 
privilege that belongs to us. 

The inquiries of the Education Committee have laid the 
foundation of this plan. Our readers are aware, that Queries 
were addressed by that body to all the parochial clergy of Eng- 
land and Wales, respecting the state of Education in each pa- 
rish and chapelry. ‘Their answers were given with an alacrity 
and fullness, which, both in the Report of the Committee, and 
in Mr Brougham’s observations in the House of Commons, 
have been largely commended. So ready was their compliance 
with the requisition of the Committee, that the Chairman states 
himself to have reccived between two and three thousand let- 
ters in one day. From time to time new questions were pro 
posed, and further information obtained. The defective re- 
turns were thus supplied in a great degree, and all obscurities 
explained. A vast mass of information being thus obtained, it 
was digested with great diligence and care. The anremittin 
labour of two years, has now produced the large print 
volumes which embody the substance of the information re- 
specting England ; a third volume, of smaller size, being near 
y ready for delivery, and comprising Scotland and Wales. 

he Scotch part of the Inquiry naturally required local assist- 
ance; and the General Assembly of our Church, in compliance 
with the request of the Committee, appointed a committee, at 
the head of which was Principal Baird, to aid the Investigation 
by a correspondence with the Scottish clergy, in addition to the 
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correspondence carried on by the Committee. The Scotch re- 
turns were then digested in the Committee, to which they were 
communicated by the Reverend Pr incipal, accompanied by his 
own valuable remarks. It is understood that he also assisted 
in the work of digesting these returns; although the accuracy 
of the work rests entirely upon the original documents them, 
selv es, which were all transmitted to London. 
It is impossible to deny the great value of the work thus com- 
pleted. As a Statistical document it is in some degree new 
in its kind; for, instead of mere dry figures, it contains a map 
of the state of society, and of the moral state of the people. It 
is a complete chart of the Education of the Island, in all its es- 
sential particulars. The construction of it may be shortly des 
scribed—Each county has a Digest and a Jable. The Digest 
contains the substance of the Parochial returns, arranged under 
three heads—1s/, the particulars relating to endowments for edu- 
ation—2d, those relating to other institutions, or wnendowed 
schools—and, 3d, general observations on the state of the people in 
respect of education and matters connected with it. ‘There are 
two other columns added—one giving the names of the Parishes 
in alphabetical order—the other giving the Population of each, 
The Table is extracted from the Digest, and consists of as much 
of it as can be reduced to a strictly tabular or numerical form. 
It differs in its construction for England and Wales—and for 
Scotland. The Table for English ‘and Welsh counties, con- 
sists of four divisions or great ‘columns—each subdivided into 
smaller columns. The divisions are, 1. Parishes or Chapelries 
—and this is subdivided into three columns; one for the alpha- 
betical list of Parishes, with their Chapelries, another for the 
Population, and a third for the Poor of each parish and chapelry. 
2. Endowments—subdivided into three columns; one for the 
number of the endowments in each ecclesiastical district, another 
for the number of children educated by each, and a third for 
the revenue of each. 3. Unendowed Day schools—subdivided 
into two columns; one for the number of such schools, another 
for the children educated at each. 4. Unendowed Sunday 
Schools, subdivided into two columns for the same purpeses as 
the division of Day schools. The Scotch Tables are differently 
constructed. The first division is the same as in the English 
Tables, and is subdivided in the same manner. But there are 
four other divisions—1. Schools supported by Mortifications, 
that is, giftsin Mortmain—subdivided into three columns for 
numbers, children, and revenue. 2. Parochial Schools, subdi- 
vided in like manner. 3%. Unendowed Day Schools—subdivid- 
ed into four classes, and each class into two columns, one of 
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pumbers of schools, the other of numbers of children.—The 
classes are, Society Schools—Dame Schools—Ordinary Schools 
—and Totals of the preceding three classes. 4. Sunday Schools 
—subdivided into two eolumns for numbers and children. In 
the Scotch Tables, there are no marks of reference; in the 
English and Welsh, there are three of importance—one indi- 
cating that, beside the sum given, the endowment has other pro- 
perty not specified, or which cannot be valued in money—ano- 
ther that the school in question is‘a Dame school—a third, that 
the school in question is one either upon the National plan, or 
the plan of the British and Foreign School Society. 

The reader wiil at once perceive how completely this Digest 
with its Tables must exhaust the subject, and present a picture 
of the state and the means of education in general and in de- 
tail; for the whole Island, and for each even the smallest pa- 
rish and chapelry in it—and of the education in all its branches, 
and in every point of view in which it may be regarded. It 
should be further observed, that these volames contain the sub- 
stance also of the two great volumes, the Population Returns, 
and the Poor Abstract, as far as relates to the number of peo- 
ple and of poor in each ecclesiastical district. Indeed it fur- 
nishes a statement not to be gathered from those other works 
without much labour, namely, a corrected statement of the in- 
habitants and poor for each of the ecclesiastical subdivisions ; it 
is the first work in which the population of each chapelry has 
heen assigned ; indeed no former work ever gave even the par- 
ticular townships of each chapelry, and the townships of those 
parts of the parishes not included in the limits of the subordi- 
nate chapelries. 

Beside the Digest and Table of each County in the Island, 
two General Tables are added, containing the Totals of the 
Counties in one view—but in a more complete subdivision. If 
we add the General Totals for all England, it will more satis- 
factorily show the construction of these Tables. The first re- 
lates to numbers educated:— And the Total is as follows—the im- 
perfect returns having been filled up by calculating from the 
complete ones, 


Grand Total, or General Result of a Table, showing the State 
of Education in England. 
Population in I81t - 9,543,610 
‘Poor - in i815 - 853,249 
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L£ndowed Schools. 
Number of new schools* = - - - 302 
of children educated there - 39,590 
of ordinary schools = - - 3,865 
of children there - 125,843 
Totals—Number of schools - 4,167 
of children 165,433 
Revenue - L. 300,525 


Unendowed Day Schools. 

Number of new schools - - 820 
———- children - - 105,582 
— dame schools 3,102 
—— children - 53,624 
— ordinary schools 10,360 
—-— children - - 319,643 

Totals—Number of schools - 14,282 

—of children 478,849 


Sunday Schools. 
Number of new schools - 404 
- children - - 50,979 
ordinary schools - 4,758 
—- children - - 401,838 
Totals—Number of schools - 5,162 
—_— - children 452,817 


The Second General Table gives the proportion of children 
taught gratuitously and paying for education; and this table 
extracted from the details contained in the Digests of the dif 
ferent counties—the former table being deduced from the differ. 
ent tables. The grand total for England, in this Second tabla 
is as follows. 

Endowments.— Free scholars - 145,952 
Pay scholars = - 19,481 
Total - - 165,433 


Unendowed Day-schools—Free scholars 168,064 
Pay scholars 310,785 
Total - - 478,849 


Total free scholars - $22,518 
pay scholars - - $21,764 
Total taught - 644,282 


* On the National, and British and Foreign Plan. 
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We have been favoured with the following statement of the 
totals for Scotland. 


Endowed schools, including parochial schools - 1,144 
Where there are taught - - 65,533 
Unendowed day schools, including society schools 2,412 
Where there are taught - - 110,770 
Total schools - 3,556 
-children - 176,303 
—or about ith less than ,‘sth of the-whole population of Scot- 
land. But the returns for Edinburgh and the Islands are ex- 
tremely defective, so that the average is certainly rather above 
fith, as is stated by Mr eengyy Of the endowed schools 
above given, 267 are not parochial ; of the unendowed, 202 are 
society schools, and 205 dame schools. ‘The Sunday schools 
amount to 687, and are attended by 49,285. * 

It is upon the mass of information contained in this Digest, 
and in these Tables, that the Plan for National Education, 
which we are now to consider, has been constructed; and as, in 
the course of the argument respecting its merits, we shall be 
constantly obliged to appeal to this work, it was necessary to 
begin by explaining its nature and arrangement. 

Among the topics which we think may now safely be passed 
over in entering upon this discugsion, the benefits of Education 
must be reckoned as one. Happily the season seems gone by 


~* A most absurd statement has lately appeared in the newspapers, 
purporting to be a return up to May last of the schools in England 
and Wales. No such return has been, or could have been made to 
Parliament ; and this statement seems, from internal evidence, to be 
aconcealed advertisement of a Book, which it mentions as used in 
$682 schools. By this statement it is pretended that there are above 
$7,000 schools, taught by above 56,000 teachers, and attended by 
above a million and a half of children—consequently, that every hu- 
man being in the kingdom above sixteen years old can read, at the 
least; nay, that there are 7520 schools where French is taught, and 
$827 where Greek and Latin are taught ; or, in other words, the Eng- 
lish are so accomplished, that every third person speaks French, and 
so learned that every sixth person reads the classics. ‘This fabrica- 
tion, we must in justice add, cannot for a moment be supposed to 
have been made for the purpose of helping the arguments urged a- 

inst the New Plan ; for it represents the Church Catechism as used 
in 22,583 schools ; or, in other words, that nine millions atd a half, 
that is, nearly the whole population, belong to the Church. So 
much for this statement ; which, whatever be its origin, is sufficiently 
fiscreditable to its authors. 
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for ever, when men could be feund capablevof denying, in a¢ 
vilized nation, the policy of diffusing knowledge among the peos 
ple. It is not indeed above twelve or thirteen years since some 
eminent persons thus lingered behind the times in which they 
lived; and, though gifted with genius to go before their age, 
preferred the doubtful fame of displaying ingenuity in suppor 
of an absurd paradox,—lavishing their eloquence in extolling the 
usefulness and safety of darkness in the most enlightened period 
of history, as their predecessors among the luxurious Romang 
but, in the decline of Latin taste, had employed their Rheto 
rick in making the panegyrick of rudeness and berbarity. But 
the case is now wholly changed; no persons, or next to none, 
have openly denied the policy, and even the duty, of Educating 
the people. If any still doubt it in their hearts, they are now 
fain to conceal their scruples, and, we suspect, will rather be 
found to oppose the measures in contemplation, by objecting to 
their details, than by attacking their principle. ‘This great and 
salutary change deserves to be marked in passing; and relieve 
us from all necessity of adding any thing to the observations 
which we have formerly made upen the more general views of 
the question. 

Another remark of a preliminary nature must be added, 
Some worthy persons, how deeply scever they may be impres# 
ed with the importance of universal Education, are disposed to 
question the expediency of Government interfering with the In 
struction of the people, and that on two grounds :— They are 
suspicious of Government, and afraid of entrusting it with s 
powerful an engine of authority and influence; and they rely 
upon the general maxim of modern policy, which prescribes the 
rule of leaving the concerns of the people as much as possible | 
to their own care. Now, we conceive that both these objec 
tions to a system of National Instruction countenanced and sup» 
ported by the State, are founded upon most fallacious grounds 
—and we shall take them in their order. 

1, Admitting that a superintendence of the education of youth 
were likely to give the Government some increase of influence, 
it would by no means follow that this price was not a cheap 
ore for the benefit purchased, unless it were shown that any 
other means existed of securing the same benefit; and this con 
sideration belongs to the other head of the argument. An 
established religion and endowed church certainly arms the civil 
magistrate with no small power—a power wholly foreign to the 
purposes of supporting a hierarchy, and only arising inciden- 
tally out of the means necessary for accomplishing those pur 
poses. The expediency of such an establishment has accord 
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ingly been denied by many, who had never witnessed, or not duly 
SN ected upon the numberless evils of unlimited fanaticism, aad 
the great risks of the people receiving no religious instruction, 
or at least such instruction as could hardly lead to any religious 
improvement, were they left entirely to the tuition of their own 
stipendiaries, at all seasons of private and of publick fortune. 
But no man has ever denied the advantages, nay the necessity 
of providing for the administration of justice; and yet it may 
gafely be affirmed, that the Judicial establishment of a State, in 
the present liberal-minded age, furnishes as much of what Mr 
Bentham terms the ‘ Maéter of Influence’ to its government, as 
the hierarchy itself: For we believe that Lawyers have, in most 
enlightened countries, succeeded to no little portion of the sway 
once enjoyed by their predecessors, the Priests. But there is 
another and a most important circumstance to be taken into 
consideration. Not only may checks be devised which shall cone 
trol the interference of the Government, and confine its operation 
within certain limits; but the principal portion of the influence 
thus acquired is over the minds of children, whose ripened un- 
derstandings will easily shake it off, if indeed time does not si- 
lently efface its impression: and above all it is never to be for- 

en, that the natural effect of the system is to increase, be- 
yond all calculation, the power and energy of the people gene- 
rally, and especially to furnish, in each individual instance, the 
very_antidote most adapted to counteract any tendency which 
the mode of tuition might have, unfriendly to perfect independ- 
ence. All considerations of patronage being put out of view for 
the present, because means may be devised of removing any 
such dangers, it seems obvious, on the one hand, that no very 
great harm can result from the Government, or the establish- 
ments connected with it, generaliy superintending the manner 
in which the first rudiments of learning shall be conveyed to 
children; and, on the other, that the progress of popular im- 
provement will, by the great and certain supply of instruction 
thus obtained, be so accelerated as indirectly to counteract a far 
greater weight than can ever be gained by Government through 
the direct operation of such a cause. Let the people but read 
and write and cipher, and they must think for themselves: and it 
would, in our humble opinion, be quite as unreasonable to com- 
plain of the power which the superintendence of their education 
may give to their rulers, as to be alarmed at the chance of their 
knowledge leading them into babits of insubordination. Such 
fears on the part of the Governors have now happily been re- 
moved. It will argue very little for the good sense of the go- 
verned, if any considerable portion of them fall a victim to the 
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opposite alarm, and still less for their candour, if they make gy 
outcry of this description without really feeling the alarm. 









































































2. The other objection to Government interfering, rests upon Bent 
a plain misconception or perversion of the principle which Be 
professes to proceed from. Nor are similar errors at all uncom Eng 
mon among shallow and half-read economists, in dealing with abso 
that principle. It is indeed one of the evils which have flowed wide 
from its great simplicity and easy application. Before the timely & ‘ 
when the science of political economy was purified and simple Smit 
fied by the labours of the French theorists and of our county whic 
men Hume and Smith, a considerable stock of learning, ands dele 
great familiarity with details, was required to set up as a politi ath 
cal speculator. When the change took place, which was found : 
mainly to consist in rejecting the officious interference of the Tr 
Government with men’s private concerns as useless, or repud- 
ating it as pernicious, every sciolist who had turned over a few ua 
pages of the great works where this principle is unfolded with a 
infinite practical knowledge and much nice limitation and que § | 
lification, thought he was at once master of the whole science, bit 
and could settle all questions belonging to it, by merely saying, - 
if a Frenchman, ‘ Laisser-fuire’—and if an Englishman, ‘ Leave : 
things to themselves.’ How many persons have we heard thu P 
disposing of all nice matters of national polity by crying out, 0 
* Adam Smith,’—and adding, ‘ things will find ther level’— rf 
sons who had no knowledge of things, and hardly knew what ms 
level meant ! W 

But the same error has pervaded men considerably above tl 





this description of shallow talkers. The first province and 
proper office of the doctrine in question has not been suff 
ciently regarded ; still less has it been observed with, what my 
terial guards and modifications its original patrons always pro 
‘mulgated it. This principle originally was never meant to eX 
tend further than to the laws by which capital is distributed 
and accumulated. Its import was, that every man being the 
best judge of his own interest, and that interest being necesst 
rily the same with the interest of the community, as far as the aug- 
mentation of national wealth is concerned, the State ought to 
leave the employment of his industry, skill, and capital, as much 
xs possible to himself, both because he has a right to chuse for 
himself in this respect, and because he will in general make a far 
better choice for himself, that is, also for the state, than the state 
can make for him. But neither Adam Smith, nor any one else 
whose authority is worth mentioning, ever dreamt of prescrib 
ing the same neutrality and abstinence to the Government upon 
all matters of publick concernment. On the contrary, they all 
admitted very ample heads of exception, even to the application 
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of the rule as far as regards capital itself. Smith, as is well 
known, went so far as to approve of the Usury laws, although 
Bentham has since most satisfactorily erased this chapter from 
the catalogue of excepted cases; but the Navigation Law of 
England, and indeed of Holland, has never been allowed to be 
absolutely founded on false principles, although it be by far the 
widest deviation from the general rule ever made, and in a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance. The excuse given for it by Dr 
Smith seems still to be admitted, that there are other things 
which deserve our care beside the increase of wealth, and that 
defence is more important than riches. This seems to satisfy 
“men’s minds that the Navigation Law was beneficial at the time, 
although unquestionably we have adhered to it long after it had 
ceased to do any thing but mischief in every way. 

But who ever dreamt of carrying the principle so far as the 
persons do with whom we are at present contending? They 
might as well talk of leaving the settlement of disputes between 
individuals, to the private settlement, the domestic forum, of ar- 
bitration. They might contend that the demand for justice, like 
every thing else, would produce a sufficient supply of the article ; 
that all the useless machinery of civil courts might thus be dis- 

with, its attendant patronage taken from the govern- 
ment, and its heavy expense seal to the people; and that 


the only sonny interference here, would be mh compulsory 


process to compel appearance and execution. en, why the 
crowds of lawyers that blacken the gates of Themis’s temples ? 
Why degrees in the Civil, and Canon, and Common law? Why 
not let every man conduct causes before the arbitrators—as 
there is no fear of suitors employing bad counsel, any more 
than unskilful and unjust referees. , 

An hundred such instances might be added: But upon this 
matter of education let Adam Smith be heard for himself. In 
his Fifth Book, he expressly devotes one Part of the three into 
which the Chapter upon the Expenses of the State is divided, 
to the subject of Public Works and Institutions; the other two 
discuss the defence of the nation and administration of justice ; 
and of the third Part, one article, and a very leading one, is, 
* Of the Expense of Institutions for the Education of Youth.’ 
In handling this subject, he displays great learning, and his 
accustomed sound sense. He shows very clearly how the 
work of education has often been marred by the mismanage- 
ment of the Government, and how many branches of learning 
might be better taught by private encouragement. But this 
remark is only applicable to those accomplishments for which 
the wealthy furnish the chief demand. He never for 2 mo- 
Ment supposes that the poor could be expected either to seek 
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or to find the means of instruction in the mere elements of 
knowledge, without any aid from the State. Nay, he goes fur. 
ther, and proposes that a national education should not only be 
provided by the State, but that means should be taken for com. 
pelling the people to take advantage of it. * For a very small 
* expense, (says he,) the public can facilitate—can encourage— 
* and can even impose upon almost the whole body of the people 
* the necessity of acquiring those most essential parts of educae 
‘ tion,’ (namely reading, writing, and accounts.) — Wealth of 
Nations, Book V. Chap. I. Part 3. Art. 2. He then recom. 
mends the means which he thinks best adapted to these ends; 
the establishment of parochial schools, with part of the ex. 
penses paid by the public, and part by the scholars; and the 
exclusion of such as cannot read and write and cipher, from 
corporate rights, and ¢ the freedom of setting up any trade either 
‘ ina village or town corporate.’ We question, after this, if 
the authority of Adam Sinith will be with much confidence ape 
pealed to a second time upon the present occasion. 

3ut it will be said, that authority ought not to usurp the place 
of reason; and the opinion of Smith may be combated, by his 
more rigid followers affirming that they preserve the faith in 
more absolute purity, nay, that they correct the backslidin 
of the master, and are destined to be the Benthams of this 
chapter, for the purpose of making him throughout consistent 
with himself. We tear this is not precisely the destiny to which 
they are called; for reason seems to put them down quite ag 
triumphantly as authority. The principle of non-interference= 
of leaving things to themselves—applies not to the case of edits 
cation, unless where the thing to be taught can be learnt ip 
private, or by a very small number of pupils; that is to sayy 
unless the question regards only the education of the rich. The 
mioment a uumncrous school is required, the principle fails; and 
fails more or Jess completely in proportion as the district is less 
or more populous. No man thinks that every farmer or trades 
man, still less every poor labourer or mechanic, can have a pris 
vate tutor for his children. ‘To be taught at all, they must g@ 
to a school, where so many children attend, that each can be. 
taken at a low rate of school wages, fees or quarter pence. If 
populous places, it may not be difficult to find masters who will 
make a trade in opening such schools for profit ; but, in villages 
or country districts, where the whole neighbourhood afford ng 
more than twenty or thirty children, how is such a thing to be exe 
pected ? Sixpence a week is a high price for such a school 5% 
is more than the original price of the High School of Editi 
burgh, where the persons, of the highest rank in Scotland edug ij 
cate their children in Latin, Greek, and Geography. Yet that 
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high rate of quarter pence would not maintain a master of a 
decent description in such a situation as we are supposing. It 
would take twice as much. Yet thirty children of the years for 
ing to school, exclusive of nine or ten whose parents may 
er educating them at home, and especially girls, answers to 
a population of above four hundred inhabitants ;—and it is need- 
less to say how many districts there are in England and Wales, 
where not above four hundred persons live. If, however, we 
suppose a moderate rate of quarter pence only to be paid, then 
the lowest number of inhabitants who could afford to maintain 
aschool must be above 800; and this is about the average popula- 
tion of the parishes all England over, including cities and towns, 
as well as country districts and villages. Supposing, again, that 
we separate the parishes into two classes, those of cities or great 
towns, and country ones; we can reckon the average of the lat- 
ter at little more than 600—which is evidently far too thin a 
ulation to maintain a school, by trusting to the voluntary 
supply following the demand. 

This seems to settle the matter as to country districts ; but e- 
yen in the towns where the poor might more easily supply them- 
selves with education, a difficulty occurs well deserving of at- 
tention. The supply of articles of prime necessity in every 
country, may safely be left to be regulated by the demand ; and 
there is no risk. of any class of persons being long in want of 
them who can afford to pay a fair price for the acquisition ; be-« 
cause all pretty nearly stand equally in need of them. But it 
is far otherwise with education. The poor are apt to underva- 
lue it, or at least to postpone it to more sensible objects; and 
ifthere are many, or even several persons in any district who 
seek it not, their negligence puts it out of the reach of those 
who desire it, because it reduces the number of scholars below 
that which can maintain a master. It would indeed be a fair 
position to lay down, that the whole of the poor in any country 
care considerably less for instruction than they ought; and that 
their wish for it is never strong and steady enough to command 
aregular and secure supply. Bad times come, and the quar- 
ter pence are grudged ; the school is broke up. The distress 
passes away, and the poor next year are anxious for instruc- 
tion: but a long time must now elapse before another school 
will be ventured upon in that quarter where it had so lately 
failed. From a consideration of this circumstance, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude, that they are right who maintain the prin- 
aple of bringing Education to the door as it were of the poor 
man, both in towns and country districts, by extraordinary en- 
curagements to the establishment of schools, which requires a 
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165,000 children; the Unendowed Day schools 478,000. But 
this includes 53,000 taught at the Dame schools, where infants 
are generally sent before they are of an age to go to school, or 
learn almost any thing. It includes also the lace and straw 
schools of the midland counties, where we much fear little that 
is useful is in general learnt. If, then, we deduct for these 
schools, we shall have about 590,000 children taught at Day 
schools; and we must add about 10,000 for deficient returns, 
several parishes having made none. ‘To this number of 600,000 
are to be added the children belonging to persons in the up- 
per and middle classes of society who educate their children, 
particularly daughters, at home or at boarding schools, not 
noticed in the Tables, though frequently in the Digest. Mr 
Brougham, from the population returns, considered 50,600 as 
a proper allowance for this class, but, if any thing, too small; 
and the next addition made was incontestably much too large, 
except that he was desirous of rather understating than over- 
stating the deficiency. He allowed, of the 452,000 taught at 
Sunday schools, 100,000 as attending those institutions beyond 
the numbers included in the column of Day schools; the known 
fact being, that a greater proportion than seven-ninths of the 
Sunday scholars attend Week-day schools. The grand total of 
children educated in any way, even in the scanty measure dealt 
out by Sunday schools, is thus only 750,000. Now, the lowest 
estimate of the means of education for any country, requires 
that there should be schools for one-tenth of the population; 
but from the Digest it clearly appears that a larger proportion 
is requisite, especially if we viclude the means for all classes, 
high as well as low. Mr Brougham reckons rather more than 
one-ninth ; but, taking one-tenth as the scale, it thus appears 
that there are only the means of educating seven millions and a 
half of the people in England, leaving no less than two millions 
without any education, and three millions without the only ef 
fectual education, namely, that obtained at Day schools. Let 
us shortly compare this with the state of other countries, where 
popular education is supposed to be well attended to. 

In Scotland, taking the average of twelve counties, the po- 
pulation of which is 636,000, and making no allowance for the 
education of the upper classes, or for private tuition at all, there 
are schools where between one-ninth and one-tenth of the po- 
pulation are taught. In Holland, by the Report of the Com- 
mission of 1812, at the head of which was Mr Cuvier, it ap- 
pears that there were 4451 schools, where 190,000 children 
were instructed, or one-tenth of the population. In the Pays 
de Vaud, about one-eighth of the people attend the parish 
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schools; and not one person in sixty is to be found who can’t 
read. France presents a very different picture. The Report 
of the Commission in 1819 gave the numbers attending schools 
at 1,070,500, or 1-28th of the population. Yet the exertions 
making in that country may well excite our admiration. In 
two years, the numbers had increased from 866,000; the pro- 
portion in 1817 having been only 1-35ih. During those well 
spent, and, let us say, truly glorious years of civil triumph, 7120 
schools had been planted, capable of “educating 204,500 child- 
ren, and supplying the means of education to a population of 
two millions. ‘The zeal of individuals being powertully second- 
ed by the Government, in a very few years France will be as 
well educated as Holland. Wales appears to be much worse 
off than England ; there are not schools, even including Dame 
schools, for above one-twentieth—that is, there are only the 
means of educating half the people of the principality. ’ 

The inequality with which the education of which we have 
been speaking is diffused through the different parts of Eng- 
land, is a very striking circumstance; and affords perhaps the 
strongest of all arguments against leaving matters to themselves, 
or relying entirely upon the charitable exertions of individuals. 
In the four northern counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Durham, the average is about one-tenth ; 
in Westmoreland it is as high as one-seventh or one-eighth— 
being superior to the Pays de Vaud, and consequently the best 
educated district in Europe. In Wilts and Somersetshire, the 
average is one-eighteenth, or one-nineteenth ; in Lancaster and 
Middlesex one-twentyfourth. But before the establishment of 
the new schools in Middlesex, it was as low as one-fortysixth, 
This fact, respecting such a county, is truly deplorable. Cal- 
culating, as we before did, for the whole country, it thus appears, 
that at the present moment there are not the means of Educa- 
tion for one half the people in the metropolitan county; and 
that, but a few years ago, there were three-fourths of that po- 
pulation destitute of those means ! 

We cannot conclude this argument, without referring some-+ 
what more particularly to the Tabs urs of the two most merito- 
rious institutions which we have already mentioned. It is very 
far indeed from our intention to undervalue their usefulness, 
when we contend, that something is wanting both more power- 
ful and more permanent, than their constitution and means en- 
able them to accomplish, for educating the whole peaple of 
England. The Lancaster Society, or, as it is now called, the 
British and Foreign Schoo! Society, has long been familiar to 
eur readers, through the pages of this Journal. We, from the 
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earliest period of the controversy to which the opposite plans 
of the two Institutions gave rise, have expressed our decided 
opinion in favour of the system which professes to teach the 
poor reading and writing, without distinction of sects, and to 
open ‘schools in which all forms of worship, and all shades of 
faith, may indiscriminately unite in bestowing the inestimable 
benefits of education, alike necessary to make good disciples of 
the Church, and good followers ofthe Sects. But it never ap- 
peared to us at all maintainable, as some professed to argue, 
that the National Society would not be productive of good in 
places where there was room for the exertions of both societies, 
that is to say, in all places of a certain size, where the exclusive 
plan might be adopted in one school for the education of church- 
men, and the universal plan be pursued in another for sectaries 
as well as churchmen. And in places where there were no sec- 
taries, it was obvious that as much good must be done if a school 
was founded on the exclusive as on the universal plan,—with 
this material difference, that the children attending it would be 


taught the religion of their families, ‘as well as the common ele- 
ments of knowledge. ‘The only harm to be apprehended from 
the exclusive plan, unquestionably was, that in places of a small 
size, which could not maintain two schools, it was likely to pre- 
vent the children of poor dissenting parents from receiving any 
instruction, unless they were prepared to give up their peculiar 
creed; that is, unless they were only dissenters in name. It is 
fair to add, that the experience of ten years has materially di- 
minished these apprehensions; and the praiseworthy liberality 
of the Directors of the National Society has been tending more 
and more towards opening their school-doors wide to all. The 
truth is, that the New System of Education is only adapted to 
great towns, as we have already observed ; and in those there 
will always be abundant room for the execution of both the 
plans, without any risk of their interfering with each other. 
But the National Society have wisely and liberally been render- 
ing their schools more and more accessible to conscientious dis- 
senters from the Establishment; and the value of such conces- 
sions is not to be lightly spoken of by sectaries, when it is re- 
collected how much more ample the means of the one Society 
are than those of the other. 

Giving all praise to both those useful Bodies, let it be again 
remarked that their labours are necessarily subject to fluctua- 
tion, and limited in extent. ‘Thus, the British and Foreign So- 
ciety has more than once depended for its existence upon the 
extracrdinary exertions of two or three individuals like Joseph 
Fox and William Allen (if indeed, beside themselves, any such 
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are to be found), who have risked their fortunes, and pledged 
their credit for the common good, with a generous enthusiasm 
of which there is perhaps no other example on record. The 
Society afterwards was in debt, and we believe has only been 
relieved by a number of persons coming forward with subscrip- 
tions of 5001. each. The National Society, too, has been oblig- 
ed to call upon its members, of late, for an extraordinary con- 
tribution to relieve it, and enable it to pursue its laudable course. 
But such calls cannot be often repeated ; they drain the source 
from which the supplies proceed ; and they m: ake even the best of 
us grow weary of well-doing. ‘The zeal of leading members may 
not cool; but no system can'be long depended on which must 
be supported b extraordinary efforts. A regular supply of 
ineans is wanted, which shall be subject to no ‘ebbs and flows. 
The evidence before the Education Committee, who examined 
the leading members of both Societies, plainly shows how cramp- 
ed theix operations are, for want of funds. It is cearly proved, 

that the grand difficulty i in founding schools, even where thiey 
are most wanted, is, the first expense, the cost of outfit, as it 
were. Local subscribers will be found who vill support the 
school after it is once established ; because, to raise 80/. or 1004: 
ayear, is not so hard a task; but to raise 800/. or 10004. for 
building or buying a commodious schoolhouse and dwelling for 
the master, is not so easy a task. Accordingly, the Committee 
reported, both in 1816 and 1818, in favour of grants being given 
by Government, to enable the local subscribers to overcome 
this difficulty :—for it was m: unifest, that both the Societies to- 
gether could do little or nothing towards such purposes; the 

one having only 1200/., and the ‘other not, we believe, 30002. a 
year to meet all demands. How the money should be distri- 
buted was another question, and of far more difficulty and de- 
licacy. The obvious method of entrusting each Society with a 
certain sum, was liable to serious objections. To invest private 
and irresponsible individuals with large funds for a publick pur- 
pose, was, upon principle, extremely unadviseable ; and to in- 
corporate any bodies of men with this view, beside other eb- 
jections, was open to this, that the State protecting a religious 
establishment, could hardly be said to act consistently, if it gave 

equal, or nearly equal, encouragem an to the sectaries dissent- 
ing from that Establishment. That some such grants may be 
necessary for the service of large towns, in addition to the pro- 
visions of the general plan w hich we are about to describe, is 
highly probable; and in that case the distribution must unques- 
tionably be made upon the pr inciples of the plan itself, and 
through the Charity Commissioners, or some other body of-re- 
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sponsible publick functionaries.—But to return to the two So- 
cieties. 

We have mentioned one very obvious limit to their benevo- 
lent operations. As the great desideratum is schools in places 
where there are none, and as it appears not only that in couns 
try districts those societies never profess to attempt planting any, 
since there the new methods do not apply, but also that in large 
towns they have not the means, both together, of planting half 
a dozen in the course of a year—it may be asked in what their 
usefulness consists, and how so many aa have been founded 
within the last fifteen years upon the New Plan, all stated to be 
the work of one or other Institution? The Education Digest 
unquestionably states a large number of vew schools in all parts 
of the country. In England, there are 1122 Day schools and 
404 Sund »y schools on the New Plan—and about 70 in Wales— 
muking a total of about 1600 schools. ‘This is considerably un- 
der the numbers reported by the two societies as in connexion 
with them; and very possibly the clergy may have omitted some 
in their Reports, that is to say, may have omitted to mention 
that a given nusiber cf schools were conducted upon the new 
methods. But then as those returns contain all schools so con- 
ducted, whether in connexion with the two societies or not, it 
seeins impossible to doubt that the Reports of those societies 
tuke credit for more schools than are actually connected with 
them. But a further remark is necessary upon this point. It 
is not pretended that all, or even any considerable number, of 
those schools, admitted to be in their connexion, have been 
founded by their means. They have encouraged the founda- 
tion, by giving advice and information upon the subject gene- 
rally, and by corresponding with the local asssociations; and, 
above all, they have educated teachers at their central schools 
in London, where many country schools have thus been able to 
obtain masters. They have also occasionally given them a num- 
ber of books and lessons. But the substantial work has, of course, 
been done by the activity, charity, and resources of the local sub- 
scribers—except in the very few instances where assistance in 
money has been lent by the Societies. As soon, however, as a 
considerable number of new schools are established in different 

arts of the country, the principal use of the Societies ceases: 
Shine the funds for educating masters, as well as for paying 
them when they are placed, come from the local subscribers, 
it is far better for them to send masters to be educated in some 
neighbouring new schocl than in London. 

Thus, suppose a new school is devised at Bolton, and a fund 
provided for planting it—the first step is to procure a master. 
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Now, no one will at tne present day pretend, that there are num- 
bers of masters ready taught either at the Borough Road or in 
Baldwin’s Gardens, one of whom can be despatched at a call, 
to take the school under his care. Once we thought such a mag- 
nificent scheme practicable; and as we trusted both Societies 
would confine themselves to qualify masters, so we had hoped 
their funds would have enabled them to have a succession of these 
always ready. The event has not realized those hopes, In 
the Borough Road Establishment, above all, the boarding and 
lodging a small number of such masters was found to exhuat 
all the funds, and involved the Establishment in considerable 
difficulties. ‘The good men at Bolton must therefore, at their 
own expense, send a young man to be qualified for his new of- 
fice. There is an excellent school at Manchester, a few miles 
off, where he may learn the art as well as in London, and be 
boarded much cheaper. Why must they equip him for a jour- 
ney to London and back, merely that it may be said that their 
school is founded by one of the Societies? In a word, it seems 
to us self-evident that those two excellent Institutions will com- 
mit a great error if they do not now confine their operations to 
the Metropolis. They have propagated the method, and, thanks 
to their zeal and skill, it is sufficiently known, to render any fur- 
ther expense ill-judged, except for local purposes. London, 
with a million of inhabitants, for only one halt of whom there 
exist the means of education—London within their reach, be- 
fore their eyes, spreads out to their humane and enlightened 
view a scene of ignorance, vice, and misery, which might ap- 
pal others, but ought to encourage them. It affords an ample 
field for all their exertions; and they may rest assured, that 
the glory of reforming such a community, or of putting it in the 
way of being reformed, is far greater than that of most im- 
perfectly, and indeed nominally, superintending the improve~ 
ment of the whole kingdom. 

But if this remark applies in some measure to both Socic- 
ties, how much more cogent is its application to that whose 
very name reminds us of the degree in which it is rising, 
from excess of humane and expansive zeal no doubt, against 
all fitness and moderation! The British and Foreign School 
Society is founded in that very London which we have been 
describing as in absolute want of schools, and more desti- 
tute of them than any portion of the Island. Meeting in 
the very worst parish of all this metropolis, in St Giles’s, 
where they cannot boast of more than the pittance of revenue 
already so frequently deplored, they listen to reports of the pro- 
gress which they are making with the new method—in St Giles’s ? 
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—in any part of London ?—in the Country ?—in Ireland? 
No; but in France—Spain— Poland—Russia—Finland—even 
on the shores of the Euxine and the Caspian! Not that we un- 
dervalue such a large philanthropy—but we maintain it to be far 
from being appr oprinte to the means of the Society, or judicious 
in the ignorant state of their immediate neighbourkood.* 'Then, 
is the statement quite free from ridicule which represents the 
Society as educating, or even aiding in the education of France, 
when there is a most regularly arranged Association there so 
fully adequate for the purpose, as its labours above detailed, 
during the last four years, have shown it to be? But the Bri- 
tish and F oreign Society may be the parent of this Gallican As- 
sociation. We do not say that there has been no connexion 
between them; we believe that the labours of Lancaster, and of 
the two Societies i in this country, and the success of the system 
here have had a most beneficial effect in stirring up the spirit 
now prevailing among our neighbours, and in directing their 
zeal in aright course. But we can hardly allow it to be serious- 
jy maintained, that the French Society is a branch or a shoot 
of the Beis and Foreign Society, when we recollect that in 
all its Reports the name > of Bell is uniformly coupled with and 
placed before that of Lancaster; and that the Frenck writers, 
after their usual manner, deny to doth our countrymen the me- 
rit of the invention, which they ascribe to their own pious and 
enlightened fellow-labourer, Father De la Salle, who flourished 
a century ago. 

One word more may be added before quitting this subject, 
The British and Foreign Society objects vehemently to the plan 
of exclusion adopted more or less by the other Institution ; and 
its members are apt to complain that any churchmen should 
show repugnance to send their children to the Lancaster schools, 
Our opinion in favour of the universal system has been already 


* We desire to have it distinctly understood that our objection 
here is confined entirely to this excursive philanthropy, when made 
the object of such societies as the one in question. Upon individu- 
als, it must ever reflect the highest honour. Thus, no one can hear 
of the labours encauntered by William Allen in his long and perilous 
journies in the East and elsewhere, for the purpose of propagating 
the new method, without feelings of the deepest gratitude. He isa 
man almost without parallel for genuine philanthropy, in an age of 
benevolence. But all the good that can be done abroad by commu- 
nications from this country, is effected by one such person ; anda 
Society devoting itself to the same pursuits, is sure of distracting and 
weakening its effects at home, without rendcring any perceptible ser 
vice abroad. 
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given, both now and upon former occasions; but we must pro- 
test against the blindness which can induce any one to charge 
dharchmen with bigotry and intolerance for preferring schools 
where the doctrines of the Church are taught. Nothing in the 
history of controversy ever was so unreasonable. A churchman 
as naturally prefers a school where the catechism is taught, as a 
sectary prefers one where it is excluded. Nor is it any answer 
to say, that the dissenter cannot send his child where it is 
taught, while the churchman may send his where it is excluded. 
He may, undoubtedly; but he may also prefer the other; and 
this preference produces no sort of evil effect, unless in the single 
case of the community he lives in not being large or rich enough 
to support schools on both plans. As to the charge which was 
brought against the National Society at first, that they were 
taking the "work of education into their own hands in order to 
mar it;—they may now safely despise it; they have long outlived 
it; and, very early in their career, they triumphantly put it 
down with the strong arm of Good Wor ks. It was an outcry, 
indeed, never encouraged by the truly respectable leaders of the 
rival association, whose toleration is in proportion to their wis- 
dom and their benevolence. But we feel the more anxious to 
state our own sentiments on this subject, because we were a- 
mong those who really did at first regard that Society with a 
certain distrust, from the intolerance which some of its advo- 
cates displayed. A more serious charge, however, remains to 
be brought against some of those excellent persons; we mean a- 
gainst their good sense,—for of their pure intentions no man can 
doubt. Symptoms have appeared of their aversion to any Par- 
liamentary proceedings connected with Education. And the 
one which we single out as the most remarkable, is the entire 
silence of their yearly Reports upon the subject of the Educa- 
tion Committee. There is certainly in those documents no lack 
of detail upon all matters connected with Education. Every 
little anecdote is with laudable industry picked up, and with ex- 
amplary minuteness detailed, from all parts of the country hav- 
ing any bearing upon the subject. Hardly a circumstance oc- 
curs respecting any school in any part of the empire, that is not 
recorded. All the proceedings ‘of foreign societies and foreign 
princes in favour of popular instr uction, are enumerated. But 
ear after year has passed, during which one trifling event has 
a taking place, which all those Reports have passed over in 
profound silence—probably because it happened in the imme- 
(liate neighbourhood, and was therefore of no account to a Bri- 
tish and ¥ oreign Society;—we mean a Parliamentary Laquiry 
concerning the Education of the Poor in the British Dominions 
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—and measures founded upon that Inquiry, and receiving the 
sanction of the Legislature. If we were speaking of any other 
men and any other association, we should be tempted to ask 
whether they are jealous of Parliament—whether they will let 
nobody educate but themselves—whether they dread the num. 
ber of reapers becoming too great for the extent of the harvest— 
whether, in a word, it is the instruction of the people, or the glory 
of teaching them, that they have at heart? But the well known 
character of those worthy persons precludes the possibility of 
harbouring any such suspicions, and we are inclined to believe, 
that the extraordinary appearance in question is referable to 
jealousy of another cdescription,—we mean the dread of Parlia- 
ment acting upon the exclusive principle which the British and 
Foreign Society has certainly opposed with most consistent per- 
severance. Upon this we shail hereatter offer a few observa- 
tions, after developing the plan now before Parliament. In the 
mean time, we cannot better close these preliminary remarks, 
than in the words of an eminent writer, whose speculations upon 
the * Crvil and Christian Economy of large Towns,’ cannot be 
too highly commended, for the sound practical sense, as well as 
the large and enlightened views of human nature, which every- 
where distinguish ‘them. The following passages, from the last 
number of this excellent little work, strongly illustrate both the 
arguments which we have now been maintaining. 


¢ It is with common, as it is with Christian education. There is 
not such a native and spontaneous demand for it in any country, as 
will call forth a supply of it at ali adequate to the needs of the popu- 
lation. If the people are left to themselves, they will not, by any 
eriginating movement of their own, emerge out of ignorance at the 
first ; nor will they a‘terwards perpetuate any habit of education to 
vwehich they may have been raised in the course of one generation, if, 
in all succeeding generations. they are left wholly to seek after scho- 
larship, and wholly to pay for it. To keep up popular learning, 
there is just the same reason for an establishment, as we have already 
alleged in behalf of an establishment for religion. ‘The article must 
be obtruded upon them, and, in some degree, offered to them; and 
if ihe best way of so obtruding it is, that there shall be one fabric of 
general repair for the people of each distinct locality, to which pa- 
rents, under the impulse of near and surrounding example, may send 
their children for the purposes of education—then let these fabries be 
multiplied to a sufficient extent; and under a right management will 
the security be complete, both for the people attaining a right place 
in the scale of mental cultivation, and, after they have attained it, for 
never again descending to the low state out of which they had been 
called. 

* Voluntary associations have come forward in the cause of educa 
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tion, without waiting for any such signal. And if, to look confident- 
ly forward to a proposed end, with feeble and disproportionate means, 
be to incur the character of visionary, then we fear that this imputa- 
tion must be made to rest upon them also. They have all been 
greatly less efficient than they might have been, from their neglect of 
the principle of locality. There are many associations which, by 
their resources, could have done that permanently and substantially 
for a district of the town, which they have vainly attempted, and 
have, therefore, done partially and superficially for the whole. The 
money which could have built a local school, and emanated enough 
of interest tor ever to have kept it in repair, and provided the teacher 
with a perpetual salary, has been dissipated in transient and ineffec- 
tual exertions for the accomplishment of a universal object. The 
error is, to have been led away, by the splendour of a conception, far 
greater than it was able to realize. It is this ambition, to plan be- 
yond the ability to execute, which has involved in failure and mis- 
direction, so many of the efforts of philanthropy. And they who 
have so precipitately counted on any general result, that would be at 
all sensible, from the proceedings of any one society. however mag- 
nificent in its seale, and however princely the offerings that were ren- 
dered to it, have evinced themselves well! entitled te the character of 
visionaries. 

* The great mischief of any such society is, that it blinds the pub- 
lic eye to the utter inadequacy of its own operations. It sends a 
feeble emanation over the whole city; which were doing an import- 
ant benefit, had it only the effect of making the darkness visible. 
But, instead of this, we fear that the light which it thus diffuses, im- 
perfect as it is, is rated, not according to the intensity with which it 
shines upon our population, but according to the extent in which it is 
thinly and obscurely spread over them. The very title of a school 
for ali, is enough to deceive a miscalculating public, into the imagi- 
ration, that all are provided with schooling. If, instead of trying to 
engross the whole, the society in question had concentrated its means 
and its energies upon a part, and upon such a part too. as it could 
overtake most thoroughly. there would have been no such pernicious 
delusion in the way of rendering a solid and entire benefit to the ja- 
bouring classes. The very contrast it had produced between the 
district it so effectualiy brightened, and the total darkness of the sur- 
rounding or contiguous spaces. would have torced that lesson upon 
the public notice, which, under the generalizing system, is thrown 
into disguise altogether. Instead of a sembiance of education for the 
whole, let there be the substance of it in one part; and this will at 
length spread and propagate its own likeness over all the other parts. 
It will serve, like the touch of a flame, to kindie the whole mass into 
a brilliancy as luminous as its own. It never would be permiited to 
stand a barren and solitary memorial. O:her mea would soon feel a 
responsibility in other quarters, who now feel none at all. Other 
tocicties would speedily arise in other districts; and the whole effect, 
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which was so vainty looked for, as the result of one great organiza- 
tion, will at length be made out, by the apposition of successive parts 
to one another. 

* Our earnest advice, for these reasons, is, that no benevolent so- 
ciety for education shall undertake a larger space of the city than it 
can provide for, both completely and perpetually ; by reclaiming its 
families to a habit of scholarship for ever, through the means of a 
permanent endowment, attached exclusively to the district of its ope- 
rations. It is far better to cultivate one district well, though all the 
others should be left untouched, than to superticialize over the whole 
city. It is far better, that these other districts be thrown as unpro- 
vided orphans, upon a benevolence that is sure to be called out at 
other times, and in other circles of society. Instead of casting upon 
them a feeble and languid regard, it is infinitely better to abandon 
them to the fresh, and powerful, and unexpended regards of other 
men. Let none of us think to monopolize all the benevolence of the 
world, or fear that no future band of philanthropists shall arise, to 
carry the cause forward from that point at which we have exhausted 
our operations. If education is to be made universal in towns by 
voluntary benevolence, it will not be by one great, but by many 
small and successive exertions. The thing will be accomplished 
piecemeal ; and what never could be done through the working of 
one vast and unwieldy mechanism, may thus be completed most easi- 
ly, in the course of a single generation. — But the spirit of benevo+ 
lence will not be evaporated among all these difficulties : It will only 
be nurtured into greater strength, and guided into a path of truer wis- 
dom, and sobered into a habit of more humble, and, at the same time, 
far more effective perseverance. Man will at length learn to become 
more practical, and less imaginative. He will hold it a worthier 
achievement to do for a little neighbourhood, than to devise for a 
whole world. He will give himself more assiduously to the object 
within his reach, and trust that there are other men and other means 
for accomplishing the objects that are beyond it. The glory of 
establishing in our world, that universal reign of truth and of right- 
eousness which is coming, will not be the glory of any one man ; “but 
it will be the glory of Him who sitteth above, and plieth his many 
millions of instruments for bringing about this magnificent result. It 
is enough for each of us to be one of these instruments, to contribute 
his little item to the cause, and look for the sum total as the product 
of innumerable contributions, each of them as meritorious, and many 
of them, perhaps, far more splendid and important than his own.’ 
pp- 142-168. 

From the details into which we have already entered, it ap- 
pears sufliciently manifest, that the lawgiver who was called 
upon to frame a system of National Education in Scotland two 
centuries ago, and the Legislature of the present day, when de- 
vising 2 plan for supplying the want of education in England, 
had very different tasks to perform. In Scotland, there were 
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hardly any means of instruction generally diffused; in every 

rt of England seheols are now planted; and one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties is therefore to accommodate the new plet to 
the existing order of things, so as to improve and confirm it, 
and to make that which is created harmonize and not conflict 
with that which already exists. Another difficulty arises from 
the greater proportion of dissenters in England, and the greater 
difference of their tenets. But with reference to the period 
when the Scotch Parish Schools were first attempted to be 
planted, this circumstance does not in reality ereate so great a 
distinction ; because, althongh now the Scoteh Seceders differ 
chiefly from the church on matters of discipline, and those form 
the bulk of the dissidents from the established chureh; yet, 
during the whole of the seventeenth century Scotland was divid- 
ed into religious parties, remarkable for their mutual rancour, 
and differing most widely in all their tenets. The exhausted 
state of the country, from excessive taxation, the grievous amount 
of the parish rates above all, and the admitted inequality with 
which those press already upon the landed interest, may be 
stated as an additional obstacte to the favourable reception of 
any plan which must to a certain, though doubtless an inconsi- 
derable degree, occasion at least a temporary increase of those 
burthens. We shall now proceed to describe the principles of 
Mr Brougham’s plan, as gathered from the Bills before Parlia- 
ment. 

It consists of four great branches, the nature and connexion 
of which may be best understood by supposing we had a dis- 
trict to improve by teaching. The first object would be to find 
the means of providing a school, and endowing it with a suffi- 
cient salary. The neat would be to find a proper master, and 
to keep him in the regular performance of his duty. The third 
would be to admit scholars upon proper terms, and to preseribe 
the fit method of edicating them. The school being thus plant- 
ed, endowed, placed under a master, and filled with scholars, 
there would only remain the task of examining how the endow- 
ments for education formerly existing in the district might be 
made most available for the purpose, either by connecting them 
with the new school, or by otherwise improving them. ‘The 
same order of inquiry applies to the whole country, and gives 
rise to the whole arrangements of the plan. The fst branch, 
then, is the Zstablishment of schools—the second, the appoint- 
ment, visitation and removal of masters—the third, the admission 
and tuition of scholars—the fourth, the improvement of old en 
dowments. ‘The three first branches form the subjects of one 
bill; the last is treated of in the other bill. 

l 
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I. It is equally clear, that if we have a district in which a 
school is wanting, the first thing to be done is to put in motion 
the proposition for providing such a school. When the question 
is moved, the next thing is to have it discussed or tried before 
some proper tribunal; and if the judgment shall be given in 
favour of the proposal, the means must be devised of executing 
or carrying it into effect. Thus the first branch naturally sub- 
divides itseif into three—the moving, the trial, and the ezecu- 
tion of the proposition for planting a school or schools in any 
ecclesiastical district, that is, any great parish or chapelry. 

1. The Bill lays down two ways in which the question may 
be raised or moved. A complaint may be made by certain per- 
sons, that there is no school, or no sufficient school, in the dis- 
trict, and that one, two, or three schools are required for the use 
of the inhabitants; or an application may be made by the pri- 
vate conductors and owners of schools already aaa on, and, 
failing for want of means, to place them upon the footing of 
parish schools, on certain conditions. It is necessary, in order 
to insure the complaint being made, that various persons should 
be authorized to prefer it. Accordingly, it may proceed, either 
from the Grand Jury at quarter sessions, who may present, as 
it were, themselves, or may adopt the complaint made to them 
by any householder—or from the resident officiating minister of 
the district—or from two justices—or from five householders. 
If none of these persons can be found to complain, we may be 
assured a school is not wanting in the place, either in the judg- 
ment of the inhabitants, or of the county at large. In order to 
make an application, the minister, or two justices, or five house- 
holders, must concur with the conductors or master of the 
private school. Both complaints and applications are to be 
made after four weeks’ notice in the parish church or chapel, 
and upon the doors. Two or more small districts may be join- 
ed in the proposal, the consents being here varied, so as to in- 
clude all the ministers, and only to require three householders 
of each. 

2. ‘The trial is to be by the Justices at Sessions, and their 
decision to be final on all points referred to them. The parish 
or chapelry officers are to defend if they think fit, or if required 
by five householders ; but the Justices may award the costs to 
either party. They may order schools to be provided, not ex- 
ceeding three for any district; so that if several districts are 
joined, and a school is provided for them in common, and if, 
afterwards, from increased population, more schools shall be 
wanted, still the number of parish schools shall not exceed three 
fer each of the districts. ‘The master’s salary is likewise limit- 
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ed; it is not to exceed thirty pounds, nor to be less than twen- 
ty; but he is to have a house and garden; or, if a garden can- 
not be had, an allowance for it, of not more than eight, nor 
less than four pounds a year. No change of salary is to be 
made during any master’s incumbency ; but, when the place is 
vacant, the persons paying school rates may, at a meeting with 
notice, augment the salary by any sum not exceeding twenty 
pounds, provided three-fourths of the meeting concur. The 
repairs of the school are to be made by the parish officers, as 
far as ten pounds in two years; but, if more be wanted, a com- 
plaint must be made either by the master, or, during a vacancy, 
by the persons authorized to move, with the same notices, and 
triable in like manner as the complaint for providing a school. 
In all trials, the Education Digest may be given in evidence; 
but it may be explained or rebutted by other proof. 

8. The Justices are to issue their warrant, which authorizes 
the minister and officers to obtain, from the Receiver-general of 
of the county, the sum specified for house and garden; and 
this is to be repaid to him by the Treasury, so far as 200/.; any 
thing over that to be paid out of the county rate. If any per- 
son’s property is required, he must have had notice, so as to 
oppose the order at Sessions, if he thought fit; and a jury in 
she usual way, but from a neighbouring district, is to assess the 
damages, if he is to part with it. The parish officers are not 
to be concerned, under a penalty, in any building, alteration 
or repairs, or in selling any building or land, without the esti- 
mate of the county surveyor, The master’s salary and repairs 
are to be levied, like other parish rates, upon the land owners. 
The freehold of the house and garden is to be in the master ; 
but he is not to vote at elections of members of Parliament, in 

t of it. 

II. The school being thus established and endowed, in or- 
der to secure its being always taught by a fit master, it is clear 
that means must be Feiiead for requiring a proper qualification 
in the candidates, for appointing him by proper authority, and 
for superintending, or visiting him during his incumbency, or 
preventing him from continuing longer in office than while he 
shall be fit for it. The Second Branch, therefore, subdivides 
itself into three parts—the qualification and the election of the 
master, and the visedatton of the school. 

1. No person can either be appointed master to a school pro- 
vided upon complaint, or continued in a school made a parish 
school by application, who is under 24 or above 40 years of age, 
and who has not a certificate to his good character, and being a 
member of the Established Church, fr» the resident minister 
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and two householders of the parish in which he last resided, 
Parish clerks are declared eligible as schoolmasters; but the of- 
ficiating minister of the district is ineligible. 

2. The persons paying school rate, and the authorized agents 
of such as are absent, and have 100/. a year in the parish, are 
to meet, after a month’s notice, in the schoolhouse, and choose 
a master; the senior church-warden presiding, determining all 
disputes as to votes, reading the certificates, and other testi- 
monials of the candidates ; having a casting vote in case of equa- 
ality, and reporting to the officiating minister the name of the 
person elected. ‘The minister is then to. examine him and his 
certificate, and to notify to the church-warden his approval or 
rejection. If he rejects, a new election is to take place; if he 
approves, the election is complete. Where, upon application, 
the premises of the private school are either given over for no- 
thing, or for less than their value, to the parish, the nate 
order the former master to be continued, if duly qualified, and if 
approved by the minister: but all future vacancies are to be 
filled up in the manner already a out. 

8. The Ordinary may visit all the Parish Schools within his 
diocese, either in person, or by the Dean within his deanery, 
the Chancellor within the diocese, or the Archdeacon within 
the diocese or his archdeaconry, where it is divided. And the 
actual Visitor may remove the master, or may superannuate him, 
after fifteen years’ service, with a pension equal to two-thirds of 
his salary, subject to an appeal to the Metropolitan, if the Or. 
dinary visits, or to the Ordinary, if any other person is the ac- 
tual visitor. The Ordinary is to report yearly the state of the 
schovls in his diocese in the returns required by the Residence 
Acts, 43 & 57 Geo. III.; and the officiating minister is to have 
access at all times to the schools in his parish, for the purpose 
of examining them. 

Il]. The Third Branch relating to the Scholars, subdivides 
itself into two parts—their admission and tuition. 

1. ‘The minister, with the advice of the church-wardens, is to 
fix the rate of quarter pence as often as thé place of master is 
vacant; and that rate is not to exceed fourpence, nor be less 
than one penny a week. The children of paupers are in all 
cases to pay a penny; and the minister, with the advice of the 
officers, may recommend any very poor child to be admitted 
without paying. No distinction whatever is to be made in the 
treatment of im children ; and if the master teaches at extra 
hours, or extra learning, he is to agree as he pleases with the 
parues. 

2. The minister on each vacancy is to fix the hours of teach 
ing, not exceeding eight, nor less than six hours a day; and the 
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times of vacation, not exceeding twice a year, and a fortnight 
each time, or one month if taken at one time. Reading, write 
ing and accounts are to be taught in each school; and the mas- 
ter may hire an usher to assist him, with the minister’s appro- 
bation. The Bible is to be taught, and no other religious book. 
No book whatever is to be taught without the minister’s consent ; 
and he may direct such passages of Scripture as he thinks fit to 
be taught among others selected by the master. No religious 
worship is to be used excep: such as may consist in saying or 
reading the Lord’s Prayer, or other portions of Scripture. "The 
Church catechism is to be taught one half day in the week, and, 
if the minister directs it, also on the Sunday evening; and the 
scholars are to attend the parish church, with the master, or with 
those having care of them, once every Sunday. But if any 
parent or other person having care of a child, notifies to the 
master that he desires the child not to attend the parish church 
or the school meetings when the Catechism is taught, the mas 
ter is strictly commanded not to punish, rebuke, admonish, or 
etherwise molest the child for his absence. 

IV. When we consider the state of old endowments, the des 
fects in their constitution or in their management present them- 
selves in different classes. Some foundations are in abeyance 
for want of trustees, who have either died out altogether, or 
been reduced below the quorum appointed to fill up vacancies. 
In others, the preperty of the Institution is ill managed with a 
view to revenue, or security, or convesience, from want of powers 
in the managers to deal with it. In many, the funds actuall 
enjoyed are applied in a manner little calculated to accomplis 
the objects of the foundation; and in not a few, those objects 
have failed in whole or in part, through changes in the state of 
society generally, or in the circumstances of the neighbourhood, 
80 as to leave the whole, or a part of the funds, uvapplied. To 
provide the general means of remned 7196 all these defects, with- 
out the necessity of applying to Parliament in each case, is the 
object of the Fourth Rens of the Plan; which according 
subdivides itself into four parts, beside a fifth, intended to chec 
or to prevent any abuse in the application of the remedy itself. 
Thus these five subdivisions relate to the failure of trustees—the 
improved administration of fuads—the maeroven application 
of funds—the failure of objects—and the checks upon the misuse 
of the four preceding remedies. ‘The Bill relates only to endows 
ments connected -with education; but its provisions are equally 
applicable to all charities whatever; and it will most probably 
be extended to them, when it has been adopted with respect tv 
education. 

Q2 
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1. Where the number of the trustees has been reduced below 
the quorum, the remaining trustees are allowed to fill up the 
vacancies; where all are gone, tlie special visitor, if there be 
one, may name; where there is none, the founder’s heir may 
name; where he can’t be found, the clerk of the peace may 
hold the legal estate, if above five pounds a year; and any three 
coumissioners of charity abuses, if under five pounds. 

2. Trustees are allowed to sell, mortgage, pledge, or exchange, 
for repairs, or for improvement of the revenue or property; 
the price being always paid into the hands of the county receiv- 
er, or accountant-general, who are only to pay it over upon an 
order from a court of equity, or from the charity commissioners, 
and to pay it back to the purchaser, if the sale is not allowed. 
A declaratory clause is added against trustees being parties to 
any such transactions, or to any lease of the trust-property. 

$. Managers of endowed grammar schools are declared to 
have power to bargain with masters already appointed for teach- 
ing reading, writing and accounts, beside grammar ; to appoint 
masters, on future vacancies, with the condition of their so 
teaching ; to bargain with existing masters, or prescribe a con- 
dition to the future masters to teach more than the numbers or 
classes limited by the foundation, and to take a limited number 
of boarders, or none at all.” Managers of charities are empower- 
ed to confine them to teaching, where the numbers appointed 
to be clothed, or boarded, or lodged, cannot be so maintained ; 
and the provisions of the Mortmain Act are prospectively ex- 
tended to personal estates given or left for clothing, boarding, or 
lodging children. Managers of education funds, where no school 
is built, are empowered to apply them in aid of parish schools, 
fulfilling the purposes of the endowment; and where children 
of one parish are appointed to be educated in another, the ma- 
nagers are empowered to educate them at the schools. of their 
own parish. Managers of endowed schools are empowered to 
make applications, as in Branch I., to put them on the footin 
of parish schools ; the master to be appointed as in Branch II, 
‘Where the funds are insufficient to afford their full salary, and 
where they are sufficient, the masters to be always appointed as 
directed in the endowment, subject only to the qualification, 
and to the approbation of the Ordinary; but in all ether re 
spects, the school is to be subject to the regulations of these acts, 
except that the visitation shall be in the’special visitor, if there 
be one. 

4. Where the object of an endowment has failed in whole or 
part, the managers may propound a scheme, either to a court of 
equity, or.to the charity commissioners, for applying the whole 
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funds, or the unapplied surplus, in providing parish schools ; 
the scheme to be approved by those tribunals, either wholly, or 
with such alterations as the propounders may assent to. ‘They 
may direct the planting of schools; and, if the fund is inade- 
quate to provide the whole salaries, application may be made to 
supply the deficiency, as in Branch I., with the same consents 
and notices. If the fund is sufficient to pay the whole salary 
of any school, the appointment of master may be directed to 
be always as directed in the endowment, subject to the appro- 
bation of the Ordinary; and to his visitation, as in Branch II., 
except where there is a special visitor; in which case, be shall 
both approve and visit. 

5. Nothing under this Fourth Branch can be done without 
three months notice on the church-doors and schoolhouse, if 
any schoo] is concerned; and a memorandum of whatever is 
done must be filed by the clerk of the peace one month after- 
wards, and open to all for a shilling fee, Any two persons what- 
ever may petition, either before or within two months after any 
thing is done, under the 52 Geo. III., unless it has been done 
by the Justices, or a court of equity, or the Charity Commission- 
ers; and the court may prohibit or rescind. Wherever there 
is a Special Visitor, his consent must be had; and where there 
is none, that of either the Ordinary or Metropolitan, Where- 
ever any school is built, or endowed, or aided out of any fund, 
the donor’s name, and dates of the foundation and improve- 
ment, are to be carved upon the building. Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Universities, and great public schools, are excepted 
from both acts. 


' The plan of which we have now given a faithful sketch, af- 
fords much matter of remark, and is quite certain to produce 
some controversy. Upon its various details, and even upon the 
leading principles which have regulated its construction, we shall 
at present forbear to comment; and shall confine our attention, 
in the little that remains of this article, to the portion of it which 
is likely to create the most, difference of opinion—we mean, the 
connexion between the proposed Establishment for National Edu- 
cation, and the existing Church Establishment. Nor shall we 
now go through even the whole of this subject; for although it 
is possible that some persons may object to the principle of ee 
ing the parish schools open to Disscaters, bY excluding, for the 
most part, such yeligious instruction as would prevent any. con- 
scientious sectary from sending his children there, yet we can 
hardly anticipate any considerable stress being laid upon so un- 
just and intolerant a doctrine in the present day. If the whole 
community is to pay for the school, to the whole community it 
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should in all reason and fairness be open; and surely no rational 
or liberal member of the Church would contend for such an 
arrangement as should increase the burthens already borne by 
Dissenters in support of an Establishment, from the benefits of 
which they are necssarily excluded—burthens justified by their 
absolute necessity in regard to the Established Church, but for 
that reason to be hana no further than the necessity prescribes, 
It is rather from-an opposite quarter that we anticipate some 
objections ; we mean from the Dissenters, who appear already 
to have conceived an alarm, and who, we cannot help thinking, 
have been misled in the notions they have formed of the mea- 
sure. Perhaps many of the most liberal among that most re- 
spectable class of men, may be convinced of the mistakes under 
which they have laboured, by attending to the foregoing ana- 
lysis of the measure. But we shall, with the utmost deference, 
and the most sincere good-will towards the whole body, pro- 
ceed to submit a few additional remarks upon this interesting 
topic, in order still further to remove the existing misappre- 
hensions. 

First of all, it is to be observed, that the Plan in question pro- 
fessedly and openly connects itself with the Church Establish- 
ment; it avows and claiins this alliance; so that they make ne 
discovery, and still less detect any hidden design in its con- 
struction, who charge it with such a connexion, or maintain 
that its tendency is to give the clergy an influence upon the edu- 
cation of youth. But let us only attend to the strong reasons 
which exist for this arrangement. When a new system is to be 
established of so extensive a description, it is most natural te 
wish that it should be engrafted upon one already existing, and 
which has been coeval with the existence of the Government. 
Nothing can tend more to give solidity and permanence to the 
fabric we are rearing, than building it on such a foundation. 
Again, the new system is to be local in all its arrangements, 
and to have its seat in the particular districts of the country, 
Would any man reject the known and ancient division of the 
kingdom into parishes and chapelries, in order to subdivide it 
anew, by cutting it into squares, like some of the most specula- 
tive reformers, or splitting it into little compartments,’ with a 
pond or maypole in each, as the French divided their country 
into larger departments, by rivers and mountains ? The poro- 
chial division, moreover, is analogous to the one required in its 
object; the one refers to the neighbourhood of the church, and 
the residence of the parson; the other to the position of the 
schoolhouse and dwelling of the master. To take the eccle- 
siastical distribution of the country, therefore, was quite a met- 
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terof course. But as the school and church boundaries were 
to be the same, it followed that the living parts of the Plan, as 
it were, might correspond with great convenience. But a cer- 
tain mechanism was to be found, or made, for electing the mas~ 
ter; and if one could conveniently be found, that was a good 
reason for not making it. Were it not better to use the church- 
wardens already known to the law, and accustomed to parochial 
offices, than to contrive new functionaries for calling meetings, 
levying rates, and looking after buildings or repairs? The mas 
ter, when once elected, was to be superintended by some higher 
authority. The Ordinary of the diocese, with his assistants, 
has already the superintendence of each parish guoad sacra; 
and nothing could be more convenient than to vest in the same 
known quarter the visitation of the schools. Some inspection 
was desirable as to lesser particulars; and a person of learning 
and character being already established in each district, was it 
fit to reject his services because he also happened to have the 
care of religion within the same bounds? Discretion and au- 
thority in all these particulars, and in others which we have 
stated above, was to be vested in some persons; and those must 
be persons of responsible character, known to the publick, ac- 
customed to instruction, of sufficient learning themselves, and, 
above all, persons perpetually existing, by continued uninter- 
rupted succession. Could any thing have been more absurd, 
than to pass over the parochial clergy, who seemed made for 
the very purpose, there being necessarily one of the body in 
each district where such a functionary was required? Surely 
the strongest reasons must be urged against this arrangement, 
to justify the Legislature in hesitating about taking advantage 
of a machinery ready made, and so peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose. We are now only arguing upon the ground of con- 
venience; and purposely because this is a ground on which 
the most rigid Dissenter from the Establishment may, consist- 
ently and conscientiously, meet the members of it; and if they 
have a common object in view, the Education of the People, they 
must concur in adopting that plan which most easily and per- 
manently secures the object by means of existing institutions, 
unless it can be shown that serious evils are likely to arise from 
seeking such aid in such a quarter. Let us see then what those 
dangers are which the Dissenter may apprehend. 

He objects, first of all, to the increased power which this 
plan will give to the Church; and, if any considerable power 
were so conferred -by it, he would have a periect right to feel 
this repugnance. But we cannot help thinking that he greatly 
overrates it. Nothing can be more fallacious than te suppose 
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that the ve/o given to the parson will give him the choice of the 
master. All the householders are to elect; and, put the case 
relied on as possible, at least in some parts of the country, that 
the majority of the inhabitants are Dissenters, how can the par- 
son ever compel them to elect the man of his choice? It is 
true, that they cannot compel him to approve the man of their 
choice; but does not every one at all acquainted with such 
matters know, that, in practice, such differences always end in a 
compromise? The electors may not succeed in carrying their 
man, and the parson will assuredly not carry his; but some 
third person will be taken, probably better adapted for the 

lace, at least free from the chief objections which one party 
had to each of the other two. But such controversies will be 
rare; and practically the matter will be accommodated : Where- 
ever the minister lives on good terms with his flock, his advice 
wil! have its weight on the one hand, and their wishes will weigh 
with him on the other. For let it be observed, that the resident 
and officiating minister alone is to interfere, either in the elec- 
tion or in any other part of the Plan ;—and there is a much bet- 
ter security against contentions and jarrings between him and 
the parish, than between the nonresident incumbent, and those 
who only know him by paying tithes. But it is said that the 
master will be a mere creature of the parson. Nothing can be 
more unfounded than such a fear. The moment he is elected 
and approved, he holds his office perfectly independent; and 
care is taken in the Plan to prevent the least influence from be- 
ing exercised over him by the parson, who has no authority 
whatever to interfere as to either salary, or hours, or vacations, 
except when the place of master is vacant. Every arrangement 
is made during that vacancy, and is to last as long as the mas- 
ter continues in office. * 

The Bishop, however, may be said to exercise more effec- 
tual controul over the master. But this is very different from 
a local power. Practically speaking, how can a parish school- 
master so far come in contact with the diocesan as to make 
him swerve, through private pique, from the line of impartial 
justice? Besides, the Bishop acts in this, as in all cases of vi- 
sitation, upon his responsibility; he is before the world; his 
conduct may be canvassed ; and Parliament is open to com- 
plaints if he abuses his power. Nor must it be forgotten, that 
no sentence of removal can be carried into effect without the 


* The authority given to the parson to approve of an usher, seems 
the only exception to this principle, introduced probably from ne+ 
cessity ; but an appeal may be given to the Ordinary in this case. 
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deliberate concurrence of two dignitaries, after both have sepa- 
rately investigated the case and heard the parties ;—for, under 
the powers of the Act, a court of law would compel them to 
hear before they determined. Is it contended that the Bishops 
will dismiss schoolmasters who do not favour their own views 
of temporal policy, or religious doctrine? But the Plan wisely 
excludes the Master from all share in political contests, by de- 

riving him of a vote; and it is difficult to discern in what way 

e can influence the religious opinions of his scholars, when he 
js not allowed to teach any religious book but that to «hich all 
sects equally appeal. And this leads us to the grand objection 
of all—the fear that all children will be made Churchmen, whe- 
ther they and their parents will or no, 

» Now, we own ourselves unable to perceive by what means 
this process of conversion can be carried on. Children at the 
early age of five or six, and even as old as eight cr nine, are 
surely not very likely to imbibe the principles of one creed rather 
than another; nor, if they should receive any slight impressions 
in favour of particular forms or doctrines, are they very likely to 
retain them in their riper years. Will not any man of ordinary 
sense be persuaded, that, as far as regards the sect to which a 
child shall belong, his tuition under eleven or twelve years of 
age is of very trifling importance, compared with what he learns 
atter that period of life? We by no means undervalue the use- 
fulness of early, even of the earliest, religious impressions. We 
are aware that the infant mind may be imbued with a sense of 
the great truths of religion—those truths which all sects equally 
admit and revere in common. We grant, too, that habits of 
decent respect for the outward ordinances of religion, the cere- 
monial of a particular church, may be formed at a very tender 
age. But we cannot imagine that the nice points on which 
Churchmen and Sectaries differ, are very likely to occupy a 
child’s attention, or to engrave themselves on his memory, at 
least to the exclusion of his reason and reflexion upon further 
inquiry in after life. Supposing, then, that the New Plan took 
no precautions at al] to prevent one doctrine more than another 
from being taught, or one form of worship rather than another 
from being adopted, in the parish schools, we are clearly of opi- 
nion that the children of Dissenters educated there would not 
on that account be made converts from the faith of their pa- 
rents, and would only learn that respect for the ordinances and 
observances of the Church which the best and wisest of the body 
have never failed to pay, even while they differed. But it is 
most fit that the matter should not rest here: it is most just that 
the scruples of the parents should be consulted, and that the 

3 
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schools for which all pay should be open to the children of 
all, without the possibility of the most tender conscience being 
hurt by taking advantage of the institution. The Plan appears 
to remove every ground of cavil on this head. The Bible a- 
lone, of all books of religion, is suffered to be taught; no form 
of prayer, except that which all Christians use alike, is to be 
adopted ; the Catechism of the Charch is only to be taught at 
an hour when the children of dissenting parents may absent 
themselves; and attendance at church is to be perfectly volun- 
tary also. Is.it not uncandid to represent this arrangement as 
excluding Dissenters from the benefit of the Institution? The 
Churchmen might as well say, that because the Catechism is not 
taught daily, and because the Liturgy is not daily read, there- 
fore they cannot conscientiously ead dale children to the pa- 
rish schools. It is plain that as much is required from the one 
as from the other, in the way of mutual sacrifice, for the sake of 
a common benefit to all. 

Still the Dissenters contend that the system is clerical ; that 
the priests and bishops have too great sway in it; and that they 
cannot take the benefit of such a scheme. Yet, who ever 
thought of carrying this refinement into any of the other esta- 
blishments connected far more intimately with the Church ? 
Do not conscientious Dissenters send their children to the uni- 
versities and publick schools, which are completely ecclesiasti- 
cal in all their branches? They will not, indeed, permit them 
to take degrees which require subscription to the thirty-nine 
Articles; but the rest of the academical course they freely allow 
them to pursue. Nay, why should the Dissenters refuse to give 
their child education at a school, because a part of the Church 
has had some concern in the choice of the master, any more 
than they abstain from employing a Catholic to teach musick, 
or French or Italian, in the upper classes of society, or in its 
humbler walks refuse parish relief from the hands of the minis- 
ter and parish officers? Let the evidence of some eminent sec- 
tarians before the Education Committee be examined, where 
they are questioned upon the principle adopted in the Report 
of 1818, and pursued in Mr Brougham’s Plan. It is very in- 
structive ; for it shows that the enly argument which they ad- 
duce, when pressed to state the bad consequences apprehended 
from the controul of the Church over the school, is the dread 
that the fittest master would not always be chosen. Now sup-~ 
pose this to be true in a still greater degree than they have 
stated ; suppose that the fittest were never chosen; we still may 
venture to suggest, that teaching young children to read, write, 
and cipher, is not the most difficult of all tasks, but one which 
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aman of good character and ordinary accomplishments may be 
able to perform; and that, therefore, no very enormous mis- 
chief would ensue either to the Dissenter or to the cause of edu- 
cation, were the most competent person passed over, and an 
inferior artist appointed, provided he could do the work; for 
surely no man will pretend to be afraid that the system can 
end in chusing a set of masters who can neither write nor read. 

The Dissenters, or rather some among that worthy and re- 

ectable Body, have decried all attempts at establishing a na- 
tional system of education as superfluous. They have alleged, 
that Mr Brougham greatly overrates the defects in the existing 
means of instruction; for, it seems, * they are convinced, by 
their own inquiries, that those means are not deficient.’ Sure- 
ly it can hardly be admitted, that this is the language of candid 
reasoners, only seeking after the truth. Surely it is somewhat 
too much to claim from the publick an implicit confidence in 
the result of such ‘ inquiries.” Mr Brougham’s statements are 
the numerical results of an inquiry carried on for years among 
the persons best able to report the state of education in each 
village and hamlet of the Island. ‘Those persons have, by the 
most minute details of matters within their own knowledge, en- 
abled him to state the exact numbers of schools actually exist- 
ing, and the number of children actually taught in each. Fi- 
ther the Population of the country has fallen away three mil- 
lions within the last few years, or the deficit is what he has 
stated to Parliament; unless indeed the objectors mean to deny 
the truth of the Parochial Returns, ard to charge all the clergy 
of the — to the number of twelve thousand, with a con- 
7 to understate the number of schools or of children taught. 

hose who set up against such documents as these, their ‘ rea- 
son to think’ from * their inquiries,’ in common justice to the 
magnitude of such a subject, should have recollected that those 
with whom they were differing had inquired also, and that they 
had shown, in full detail, the grounds of their * reasons for 
thinking’ the most lamentable deficiency existed. 

It has also been said, in a manner if possible more vague and 
gratuitous, that it would be hard if the Dissenters, who educate 
all their own children, were compelled to contribute towards the 
education of others. ‘They require no new system of instruc- 
tion, it seems, themselves, and are quite content with the pres 
sent state of things. ‘These assertions are easily made, and, un- 
questionably, they come either from persons profoundly igno- 
rant of the truth, er hostile to the Plan, for reasons which they 
are unwilling to avow; for nothing ever was more unfounded 


than this statement. The middling classes of Dissenters educate 
9 
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their own children like their neighbours of the same class in so. 
ciety. The wealthier members of the body, too, have been most 
Jaudably zealous in affording, by their charitable contributions, 
the blessings of instruction to many of their poorer brethren, 
Thus the various schools established on the British and Foreign 
wager «by plan, receive many thousands of their children, as well 
as of the children of churchmen. But it is neither true that Dis- 
senters alone support those schools, nor that all their poor, or 
any thing like it, receive the needful portion of instruction, 
There are whole districts in London and its neighbourhood, 
and in all the great towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, where the Dissenters form a 
considerable proportion of the population, and where the means 
of education are wanting to their poor, as well as to the other 
classes of poor, in the same, or nearly the same, proportions, 
While we admit how much this respectable body of men have 
done for education, let us not forget, in the present a: gument, 
how much has been done by the piety and benevolence of the 
Establishment. The Digest shows that permanent endowments 
exist in England, with a revenue, at this moment, of above 
$00,000/. a year, but which is worth, if duly improved, and all 
property included, near half a million, which already afford edu- 
cation to 165,000 children, and might, with ease, instruct 
200,000; and it is certain that this magnificent work is all rais. 
ed by the hands of churchmen, who have thus for ever provided 
the means of educating two millions of the people. "Were we 
to reason upon the principles adopted by those whom we are 
now most reluctantly forced to combat, we should be entitled to 
contend, that such good works of the Church well entitled her 
to confidence in this question. At least they who argue that no 
scheme should be adopted against the wishes of the Dissenters, 
because those worthy and conscientious men have done so much 
for education themselves, may fairly be met by a statement of 
how much more has been done by the Establishment; and all 
the pains taken, and zeal displayed by the resident parochial 
clergy in helping the labours of the Education Committee, may 
well be appealed to in further support of the same argument. 
To conclude, we firmly believe that we have now been meet- 
ing the reasons of a few only among them; and we most earnest- 
ly implore the Dissenters at large to turn a deaf ear towards any 
restless agitators who may, on the present important occasion, 
seek the means of gratifying their own spleen or vanity by fo- 
menting suspicions and ill will among their more respectable 
and conscientious brethren. It is not very easy, however pleas- 
ing it might be, to refuse our belief to the suggestion, that a 
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mong the reasons which havé been urged in different quarters, 
there are some on which those who used them for the purposes 
of controversy did not place any reliance; and that other mo- 
tives dictated the opposition which those arguments were em- 
ployed to justify. ‘The body of the Dissenters never can so far 
shut their eyes to all that passes around them, as to believe that 
all the poor are well educated—or even all their own pocr; nor 
can they so far forget all their own principles of pure and en- 
lightened charity, as to be lukewarm upon the question of a 

an for universal instruction. What they do not really be- 
Reve, they are wholly incapable of maintaining as a cover for 
what they chuse not to avow. A more honest body of men 
exists tiot in the world, nor one more devoted to the cause of 
civil liberty, and more desirous of promoting the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures. To them at large we should fearless- 
ly appeal, even if the question were about founding, at the ex- 

nse of the whole community, a system which could only give 
ull instruction to the children of all churchmen; because they 
know so well the infinite importance of even this good to the 
whole State, and to its liberties, religious as well as civil, that 
they would cheerfully contribute their share towards the attain- 
ment of it, and overlook the injustice of being made to pay for 
benefits from which their own sect were excluded. 

Why do we express such a confidence in their liberality? Be- 
cause they are at once enlightened and humane—but also because 
we never heard of their raising any serious objection either to the 
annual grants to the poor clergy, or to the million lately voted for 
building churches, to which they contributed their share, although 
without the possibility of benefiting by it—nay, with the avowed 
reason of the grant before their eyes,:that the want of churches 
multiplied sectaries. Can we doubt that, iu behalf of Education, 
they would make equal sacrifices ? No—But they are called upon 
to make none at all. ‘Their scruples are consulted ; their pecu- 
liar interests are preserved ; the schools which they are requir- 
ed to support are, in the strictest and largest sense of the word, 
schools for all. It would be in the highest degree unjust, then, 
to suspect them of joining the clamour which some are trying 
tofaise; above all, of endeavouring to cry down the whole 
Plan, without attempting to amend the parts which they dislike, 
antl of using arguments which go to stop every effort in favour 
of National Education, because some of the measures proposed 
= to them objectionable. Let us hope that such attempts 

il fail as they deserve; and that the painful sight will not, up- 
on this great occasion, be displayed, of the best friends to the 
happiness and improvement of mankind taking the very course 
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most agreeable to the victims of bigotry, and the patrons of 
servile principles. * 


* As a justification of our distrust in the candour of some active 
men in London among the Dissenters, we may mention the appear. 
ance of resolutions concerning Mr Brougham’s plan, because it im- 
posed a Sacramental Test, a week after the provision had been open. 
ly given up. 

We have avoided loading this article with a comparative statement 
of the Scotch System of Parish Schools, and the System proposed 
for England, because we trust that we shall soon have an opportunity 
of discussing the improvements that are universally admitted to be 
wanting in the former ; and notice has been given in Parliament that 
these will be made the subject of a separate measure. We may here 
observe, however, upon the subject of the prejudices said to be en- 
tertained by our Presbyterian brethren of the South, against the in- 
terference of the Parson with the appointment, and of the Bishop 
with the superintendence of Masters, that this principle, mutatis mu- 
tandis, is amply recognised in our Scotch scheme. The minister, 
with the heritors, elects ; the Presbytery approves and visits—remov- 
ing without appeal, if it thinks fit. Undoubtedly the Presbytery, 
acting as a court, may be, in the eyes of Presbyterians at least, bet- 
ter fit to discharge the visitatorial office. But an Episcopalian esta- 
blishment must, of necessity, entrust the bishop with that function. 
And let us only ask the objectors, whether they would be satisfied 
with vesting the power of approbation and visitation in a body of the 
neighbouring clergy—which is the case in our Presbyterian scheme ? 
Surely they would, on behalf of the Dissenters, not prefer this to one 
minister and a bishop. The Seceders, Baptists, and Catholics in 
Scotland, have never yet objected to our plan of scheol discipline ; 
and yet there are whole districts in the North peopled with Catho- 
lics, and some of the most populous of the districts in the West are 
filled with Baptists and other sectaries. 


We shall add two facts here respecting the use of the Education 
Inquiry generally. In one ceunty in Scotland, four advertisements 
to contract for building parish schools, appeared immediately after 
the Education circular reached the neighbourhood, and showed that 
the eyes of that watchful Committee were turned towards it. The 
law had thus been evaded for above a century. 

In the last Report of the Commissioners under Mr Brougham's 
acts, the St Bees’ school coal is stated to have been taken constantly 
during the last 20 years, by the Lonsdale family, under their cele- 
brated lease for 867 years, at 3/. rent; and they are stated by the 
Commissioners to have, in that time, raised from thence no less than 
677,600 cubick yards or tons of the coal! See the attacks on the 
Education Committee Now. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From May to August 1820, 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 83. 33s. 

ANTIQUITIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND FINE ARTS. 

Hughes's Views in Cambria, Part II. 

Londina Iilustrata ; Graphic and Historic Memorials of Monas- 
teries, Churches, Chapels, &c. in the Cities and Suburbs of London 
and Westminster. By R. Wilkinson. Elephant 4to, 12/. sheets; 
Atlas, 15/. 15s. 

Part I. of Picturesque Illustrations ef Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. Elephant 4to, 12s.; Atlas 4to, 1/. 1s. 

Part I. of a Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes, illustrated by 
four coloured Views, and 24 pages of Letter-press, Demy 4to, 6s. ; 
Elephant 4to, 10s. 6d. 

A New Series of twenty-one Plates to illustrate Lord Byron’s 
Works. By Charles Heatk-. 4to, 3/, $s.; 8vo, 2/. 2s.; and fools- 
cap 8vo, 1/. 10s. 

No. XVI. of the Annals of the Fine Arts. 6s. 

Kenilworth illustrated, with Designs by Westall. Part I. medium 
4to. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

Retch’s Series of Outlines to Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust, engraved 
from the Originals. By Henry Moses. Part I. containing 12 Plates. 
4to, 2s. Gd.; Imperial 4to, with proof impressions, 10s. 6d. 

A History of the several Italian Schools of Painting, with Obser- 
vations on the present State of the Art. By J. T. James, M. A. 
8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Part II. of Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. 4to. 12s. 

Part II. of a Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes. 4to. 6s. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Buildings in Rome and its Vici- 
nity, with Plates, beautifully coloured to imitate Drawings. 77. 7s. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy. By H. 
Fuseli. 4to, with engravings and a portrait. 1/. 16s. boards. 

Part X. of Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of 
England ; engraved by W. B. and G. Cooke, from Drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner, R, A. &c. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 

Select Views of the Principal Ruins of Rome; with a Panoramic 
Outline of the Modern City from the Capitol. By H. Abbot Esq. 
$ Numbers. 1/. 1s, each. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences in England, illustrated by 
100 Graphic Representations of the State Apartments, beautifully 
coloured. $ vols. 4to. 25/, 4s. boards; or large paper, 37/. 16s. 
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Stetches illustrative of the Manners and Costumes of Italy, Swit. 
zerland, and France, with coloured Plates and Descriptive Letter. 
press. By R. Bridgens. No. I. Roya 4to. 10s. 64. 

A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor House, London ; con- 
taining Etchings of the whole Collection, and an historic notice of 
each Picture. By John Young, Keeper of the British Institution, 
4to, 2/. 2s.; India paper. 3/. 3s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth Editions of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, with Engrdvings. Vol. IV. Part II. 147. 5s. 

- A New and Comprehensive System of Modern Geography, Ma- 
thematical, Physical, Political, and Commercial ; with coloured Maps 
and Plates. By T. Myers. 7s. 

Rosarum Monographia, or a Botanical History of Roses. By John 
Lindley Esq. F.L.S. 16s. plain; 21s. coloured. 

Hortus Suburbanus Londinensis, or a Catalogue of Plants culti- 
vated in the neighbourhood of London. By R. Sweet, F.L.S. 
18s. boards. 

A Practical Intreduction to the Science of Short-Hand, upon the 
Principles of the late ingenious Dr Byrom. By William Gawtress, 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

A Treatise dn Heat, Flame, and Confbustion. By T. H. Pasley. 
2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. V. With eight En- 
gravings. 7s. 6d. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, intended as an Introduc- 
tion to the Science. By William Phillips, F.L.S. Second Edition, 
corrected. 12mo. 7s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part III. of a General Catalogue of Old Books for the year 1820. 
By Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown. 2s. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Books, Scarce Tracts, &c. By J, 
Taylor. Part I. 1s. 6d. 

Catalogue of a valuable Collection of Books in various Languages 
and Literature, selling by John Lepard. vo. Is. 6d. 

Catalogue of Foreign Music for 1819. Sold by Boosey & Co. 2s. 

Part IV. of a General Catalogue of Old Books for the year 1820. 
By Longman, Hurst & Co. 2s, 6d. 

Boosey and Son’s Catalogue of Books in various Languages, an- 
cient and modern, for 1820. Qs. 6d. 

Baldwyn & Co.’s Catalogue of Miscellaneous New and Second- 
hand Books. Is. 6d. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection of Books, New and 
Second-hand, selling by J. Biggs. 2s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits representing distinguished 
Persons in the History and Literature of the United Kingdom. 
4to. 2s. 

A Catalogue of Engraved Copperplates, by the most esteemed 
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Artists, with an Index of the subjects ; forming part of the Steck of 
Hurst, Robinson & Co. 2s. 

Lackingion & Co.'s Catalogue of Dictionaries, Classics, and School 
Books. 

A General Index of the first Forty Numbers of the Classical and 
Biblical Journal. 6s. 

James Rusher’s (of Reading) Catalogue of Books in Theology and 
general Literature. 

Catalogue of Books for 1820, by Payne and Foss. 2s. Gd. 

Richard Baynes’s Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Ancient 
and Modern Books for 1820. Svo. 3s. 

A Catalogue (Part first) of a small C tiene of Rare and Curious 
Books, chicily in Moroeco, Russia, anc gant bindings, lately pur- 
ehased, and now odline at the prices ced to each article, by Wil- 
liam Clarke, New Bond Street. 

BIUGRAI 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner. 

Georgiana, or Anecdotes of King George III., with a Selection 
of Poctical Efusions on his Ch: acter, and on that of the Duke of 
Kent. By J. Cobbin. 2s. Gd. 

Memoirs of the late R. L. Edgeworth, with Portraits and Plates. 
9vols. 8vo. 17. 10s. 

The Life of John Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Method- 
im. By R. Southey. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 8s. 

Relics of Royalty, or Anecdotes of George the Third. By Jos. 
Taylor. 5s. 

No. I. Portraits of Eminent Foreign Composers, accompanied with 
Biographical Notices. 7s. 

Biog graphia Curiosa, or Memoirs of Remarkable Characters of the 
Reien of George the Third. No. I. and II. 2s. 6d. each. 

Life of President West. by John Galt. 8vo. 14s. boards. 
Part II. separate. 7s. boards. 

Memoirs of Grenville Sharpe. By Prince Hoare. 

The authentic Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue, from the Ger- 
man. ‘7s. 

Memoirs of {onry Hunt Esq. No. I. Write ten by Himself. Is. 


Slaixttene tara. ] an 
Narrative of a Soldier in lis Majesty's 


Written by Himself, with a Preface by the | Rev. R: oh Wardlaw, 
D.D. Second Edition enlarged. 12mo. 9s. boards. 
CLASSICS. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by T. Mitchell. 15s. 

Juvenal et Persius ; containtag Ruperti’s and Konig’s Text, with 
Delphin Notes, without the Ordo. 6s. bound. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, No. AVIL. and XVIIL. (Ta- 
citus.) 12. Is. 7 

Scapula Lexicon, Gr. Lat. cum Indicibus Gree. ct Lat. Consilio 
sewre J. Bailey; Opera et Studio J. R. Major A. B. Editum.  4to. 
bi. 58 
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R. Porsoni Note in Aristophanem, quibus Plutum Comeediam, 
partim ex ejusdem Recensione, partim e Manuscriptis emendatam et 
variis Lectionibus instructam premisit et Collationum Appendicem 
adjecit P. P. Dobree. 2/. 2s. Imp. 8vo; 1/. 1s. Med. 8vo. 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek ; with the Comments and I]lus. 
trations of Wieland and others. By William Tooke, F.R.S. 2 vols, 
4to. 5/. 5s. boards. 

Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods, from the Italian of Torquato 
Tasso. By Leigh Hunt. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Classical Journal, No. XL. and XLI. comprising a great va- 
riety of Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Literature. 6s. each. 

DRAMA. 

Catherine de Medicis, a Tragedy, in 5 acts. 

The Cenci, a Tragedy, in 5 acts. By P. B. Shelly. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Gonzalo, the Traitor, a Tragedy. By Thomas Roscoe. 2s 6d. 

El Teatro Espanol. No. 16. 4s. 

The Gentle Shepherd, a Scots Pastoral Comedy, by Allan Ram. 
say; to which are prefixed, a Description of the original Scenes in 
reference to the Poems, and a Guide from Edinburgh to and through 
them as they succeed each other in nature. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

New Sacred Dramas, for young Persons. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Ricciarda, Tragedia, di Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Virginius ; a Tragedy. By James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Tragedy of Faust, in illustration of the out 
lines, and printed uniform with them. 6s.—large paper 8s. 

Too late for Dinner. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Dion, a Tragedy; and the Naturalist, a Comedy. By G. A. 
Rhodes, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

Aguilhar, a Tragedy. By H. M. Tweddell. 8vo. 4s. 

The Fate of Galas, a Melo-Drama. By Thomas Dibdin. 1s. 6d, 

Sappho, a Tragedy. By F. Grillparzer: translated from the Ger- 
man, and adapted to the English Stage. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Abdallah ; or, the Arabian Martyr; a Christian Drama, in 3 acta 
Is. 6d. 


























EDUCATION. 

Extracts on Education, from the most popular writers. 2 vols. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

An Italian and English Grammar, from Virgini’s Italian and French 
Grammar. By M. Gincheny. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

A Key to the above, and to the Italian and French, by the same. 
4s. 

Rural Employments; or a Peep into Village Concerns. By Mary 
Elliot. 2s. 

Davenport sur la Pronunciation Angloise. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

A Key to Bland’s Algebraical Problems. By J. Darby. 8s. bds. 

An Essay on the Nature and Genius of the German Language. 
By Dr Boileau. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the German Language, on a new plan, illustrated 
by tables and examples. By Ernest Jehrirg. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards 
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The Ladies’ Arithmetic. By—— Morrison. 18mo. $s. 6d. half- 
bound. 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting Landscape, from Nature, 
in water colours. By F. Nicholson. 4to. 12. 1s. boards. 

Dialogues, chiefly intended to assist in forming the Morals and 
Taste of Young Persons in the Middle Ranks of Life. By the Rev. 
J. Bowden. 12mo. 5s. boards, 

The Biographical Class-Book, consisting of 500 Lives, with 150 
Portraits. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 6s. 6d. bound. 

A System of Education for the Infant King of Rome, and other 
French Princes of the Blood; drawn up under the personal super- 
intendence of the Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By the Rev. Lant Carpenter. 8vo. 12s. 

Early Education; or, the Management of Children considered, 
with a view to their future Character. By Miss Appleton. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Les Protegés du Dix-huitiéme Siecle; Histoire Religieuse en Mo- 
rale. Par Madame D * * *. 12mo. 

Les Ogres du Seiziéme Siécle, Conte des Fées Historique. 12mo. 
Par Madame D * * *, 

HISTORY. 

Chronology of Public Events and remarkable Occurrenees within 
the last 50 years. 15s. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest ages to the return of Fer- 
dinand VII. in 1514. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History ; accompanied with Notes 
and Engravings. By the Rev. E. Bloomfield. 4to. 1J. 

History of British India. By J. Mill, Esq. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 12s. 

The Parliamentary Debates; comprising the Session Nov. 23, 
1819, to Feb. 28, 1820, the close of the reign of George III. Vol. 
XLI. in royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Historical Documents and Reflections on the Government of Hol- 
land. By Louis Buonaparte. $3 vols. 12. 16s. boards. 

The third volume of a Summary of the History of the English 
Church. By J. Grant. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons. By Sharon Turner. $3 vols. 
2. 8s. 

Letters on History. Part II. 5s. 6d. 

A History of the West Indies. By the late Rev. Thomas Coke. 
$ vols. with maps and plates. 1/. 4s. 

Chronological Tables of Universal History, brought down to the 
end of the reign of George III. By Major James Bell. royal folio. 
ll. 10s. half bound. 

Historical Account of the Origine and Succession of the Family of 
Innes, collected from Authentick Writs in the Charter-Chest of the 
samen, from an original manuscript in the possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Roxburghe. In 4to. 2ls. 

R 2 
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LAW. 

Hale's Common Law. Royal 8vo. 1/. 10s. - 

Vesey’s Reports in Chancery, Vol. AIX. 7s. 6d. 

Repor ‘ts of Cc ases of Controverted Elections in the Sixth Parlia. 
ment of the United Kingdom. By U Cc orbett and E. R. Daniell. 9s. 

Reports of Cases in the House of Lords upon Appeals of Writs of 
Error, in 1819. By D. Bligh. Vol. I. Part I. 8s. 

A Treatise on Leases, third Edition enlarged. By Robert Bell, 
Lecturer on Conveyancing appointed by the Society of Writers to 
the Sienet. 8vo. Boards. 

The Attorney’s Pocketbook. 18s. boards. 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica relating to Slaves, with the 
Slave Law at full length. By Jolin Lunan. 1 vol. 4to. 15s. 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, Norman, French, and _— 
Languages inte —s edin the Comme ater ies, by Sir William Black- 
stone ; and various Law Treatises upon each Branch of the Pr: ofese 
ion, translated into English, and alphabetically arranged by Thomas 
Taylor. 8vo. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Dower, with a view to the modern prac- 
tice of Conveyancing. By J. T. Park of Lincoln’s Inn Esq. 8vo. 18s. 

The Barrister, or Strictures on the Education proper for the Bar. 
By Thomas Ruggles Esq. 18mo. 6s. 

fi Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High 
Treason, and other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the earliest 
period to the present time, with Notes a ~_ illustrations. Com- 
piled by T. B. Howell Esq., F. R.S. F.S. A.; and continued by his 
Son, Thomas Jones Howell, E usq. Re oyal 8yo. 1. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Vol. XXVIII. being VII. of the Continuation. 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

Remarks on the Cow Pox. By J. Malden. Is. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes, Extent, &c. of the Contagious Fever epi- 
demic in Ireland in the years ree with the System of Ma 
nagement adopted for its ‘Suppression. By Dr William Hasty. 

Practical Observations on Diseases of the Rectum. By John 
Howship. 8vo. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Vol. II. of the First Lines of the Practice of Surgery. By Samuel 
Cooper. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Medical Notes on Climate. By —— Clarke. Svo. ‘7s. boards. 

Medical Hints for the Use of Clergymen. 2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into Certain Errors relative to Insanity, and their con- 
sequences. ‘By G. M. Burrows. $Svo. 8s. 

Lectures on the Natural History of the Teeth. By L. S. Parmey. 
5s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage. By D. Stewart. 6s. 

The Mother’s Medical Guardian on the Diseases of Children. By 
C. F. Vandeburgh. $vo. 6s. 

The Pharmacologia. By I. Paris. 10s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 64. 4s. 
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Exposition of Elementary Principles specially concerned in the 
Preservation of Healthiness, and preductlon of Distempers among 
Mariners, &c. By A. Simson. 18s. 

The Mother’s Medical Assistant ; containing Instructions for the 
prevention and treatment of the Diseases of Infants and Children, 
By Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D. &c. &c. 12mo0. 4s. 6d. 

“A Treatise on Midwife ry. By John Power. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

An Address to Persons afilicted with Deafness. By W. Wright. 
4s, boards. 

A Treatise on Inflammation of the Mucous Membrane of the 
Lungs. By Charles lustings. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

An Historic Sketch of the Causes, Prog ress, Extent, and Morta- 
lity of the C @ntadious Fever Epidemic in ind, during the years 
1817-18-19, with numerous Tables; and an Appendix, containing 
various Documents illustrative of its general histor y, and of the sys- 
tem of management ada apted for its suppression. By William Hartz, 
M.B. 16s. 

Cases of a Serious Morbid Affection, chiefly occurring after De- 
livery, Miscarriage, &c. &c. By Marshall Hall, M.D. &c. 8vo. 4s. 

Instructions for the Relief of the Sick Poor in some diseases of 
frequent occurrence. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

Medical Jurisprudence; a Dissertation on Infanticide in its rela- 
tions to Physiology and Jurisprudence. By William Hutchinson, 
M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Complete Treatise on Rouge et Noir. 2s. 6d. 

Notices illustrative of the Drawings and Sketches of some of the 

most distinguished Masters in all the principal Schools of Design. 
By the late Henry Revely. 8vo. 19s. 

Studies of the Historic Muse ; or a Philosophical Argument. By 
R. Lascelles. 4to. 12s. boards. 

Memorabilia ; or Recollections, Historical, Biographical, and Aa- 
tiquarian. By J. Savage. Nos. 1 to 6. 1s. each. 

Diary of an Invalid. By Mathews. 8vo. 15s. 

The ‘Pamphieteer. No. XXXI._ 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. By Sir T. C. Morgan. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

The Female Economist; or a Plain System of Domestic Cookery. 
By Mrs Smith. 4s. 

A New Dictionary for the Fashionable World ; translated from the 
French. 12mo. 6s. 

_ Cambridge University Calendar for 1820. 6s. 

An Essay on ‘the construction of Wheel- Carriages, as they affect 
both the Loads and the Horses; with suggestions relative to the 
Principles on which the Tolls ought 7 be Tanieiod, and some Re- 
marks on the Formation of Roads. By Joseph Storrs Fry. 8vo, 
6s. boards. 

The Annual Register ; or a View of the History, Politics, and Li- 
terature, for the year 1819, 8vo. 16s. 
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Rivington’s Annual Register ; or a View of the History, Politics, 
and Literature, for the year 1809; being the Ninth Volume of the 
New Series. 1/. boards. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part 
I. of Vol. IV. 12. 13s. boards. 

Transactions of the Literary Socicty of Bombay ; with engravings, 
Vol. II. 4to. 3/. 3s. boards. 

The Round Table. The Order and Solemnities of Crowning the 
King, &c. &c. 4s. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Winterton East Indiaman, on the 
Coast of Madagascar, and of the Sufferings connected with that 
event; to which i is subjoined, an Account of the Natives of Mada- 
gascar, with Suggestions for their amelioration. By a Passenger in 
the Ship. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Lacon; or, Many Things in a Few Words; addressed to those 
who think. By the Rev. C. C. Colton. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Annals of Oriental Literature. Part I., to be continued quarter- 
ly. 8vo. 6s. 

The Italian Confectioner ; or, Complete Economy of Desserts. By 
G. A. Jarrin. 8vo. 15s. 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, the Historian, with seve- 
ral distinguished Persons. 4to. tl. lls. 6d. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast; being a Key to M. Volney’s Ruins; 
or, the Revolutions of Empires. 2s. 

The Whole Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. boards. 

Picks’s Annual Racing Calendar. 7s. 

The Improvement of English Roads urged, during the existing 
dearth of employment for the poor. S8vo. 2s. 

The Parlour Portfolio ; or, Post Chaise Companion: being a cu- 
rious selection of the most amusing and interesting Articles and 
Anecdotes that have appeared in the Magazines, Newspapers, and 
other periodical Journals, from the year 1700 to the present time. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Classical Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the City of Glas- 
gow, Statistical Tables, &c.; by James Cleland. 12s. 

The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. By William 
Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle. New edition, with portraits. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or General Geographical Dictionary, 
Vol. IV. Part I. 8vo. 9s. sewed. 

Duncan’s Itinerary of Scotland, with Maps, &c. &c. Fourth edi- 
tion, with important alterations. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound in blue roan, 

A New Geological Map of England and Wales, reduced from 
Smith’s Map ; exhibiting a general view of the Stratification of the 
Country ; intended as an Elementary Map. 14s. 

A Geological Map of England, coloured, with a Memoir and an 
Jndex to the Hills. By G. B. Greenough, F. R. 8, &c. President of 
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the Geological Society, on 6 sheets. 6/. 6s., or 7. 10s. on rollers, 
or in a case. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character. By a Gentleman who 
has left his Lodgings. 12mo. Qs. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXII. 6s. 6d. 

Letters from Germany and Holland during the years 1813-14; 
containing a detailed Account of the Operations of the British Army 
in those Countries. 12mo. 

Rules for Repairing Roads, drawn up from the evidence of Mr 
Telford and Mr M‘Adath. 8vo. 2s. 

A Key to the Regalia; or the Emblematic Design of the various 
forms observed in the Ceremonial of a Coronation. By the Rev. 
James Dennis. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Thoughts on the Love of Excelling, and on the Love of Excel- 
lence. 8vo. 6s. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse. By Thomas Jones. 6s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Extent of the Cod Fishery, car- 
ried on off the coasts of Zetland and Orkney Islands. By A. Ed- 
monstone, M.D. 2s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of Ants; translated from the French of P. 
Huber ; with additional Notes; by J. R. Johnson, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 
&c. 12mo. Qs. 

The Natural History of British Quadrupeds, with Figures; accom- 
panied by a Scientific and General Description of all the Species that 
are known to inhabit the British Isles. By E. Donovan, F. L. S., &e. 
Part VI. 9s. 

Taxidermy; or, a complete Treatise on the Art of preparing, 
mounting, and preserving every object of Natural History, for Mu- 
seums. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

NOVELS. 

The Abbot ; being a sequel of the Monastery. By the Author of 
Waverley, &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

De Clifford; or, Passion more powerful than Reason. 4 vols. 
il, 2s. 

The Hermit of Glenconella. By A. M‘Donnell. 7s. 

The Priory ; or a Sketch of the Wilton Family. 12mo. 3s. bds, 

The Hermit in London; or, Sketches of English Manners. Vol. 
#and 5. 12s. 

The Orientalist ; or, Electioneering in Ireland, 2 vols. 15s. 

The Italian Don Juan; or Memoirs of the Devil. Translated by 
H. M. Milner. 5s. 

The Retreat; or, Sketches from Nature. By the Author of 
“ Affection’s Gift.” 

Pia Della Pictra; a Tale. By the Hon. Wm. Herbert Clerc, 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of the Priory. By Mrs Hofland. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 8s. bds. 

Nice Distinctions. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
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Gwelygordd ; or, the Child of Sin; a Tale. By the Rev. Charles 
Lucas, author of the Infernal Quixote. $ vols. 16s. boards. 

Tragic Tales. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s, 
boards. 

Warbeck of Wolfstein. Ey Miss Holford. 3 vols. 24s. 

Theban, and Carthagenian Tales. By J. Hifford, Esq. 12me. 
6s. boards. 

Laura; a Tale. By Mrs H. Woodcock. 8vo. 

nochiel : or the Field of Culloden. $3 vols. 1/. 1s. boards. 

Tales of Imagination. 3 3 vols. 12mo. I8s. 

Tales of the Heart. Mrs Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. 12. 8s. boards, 

The Rector’s Memoran lots Book ; being the Memoirs of a Fami- 
ly in the North. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale. By Percival Gordon. 2 vols. 
12mo. 2s. boards ° 

Sintram and his Companions, 2 Romance, from the German of 
Baron la Motto Fouque. 12mo. 

The Creme, an Historical Romance of the nig Century. 
By Louisa Sidney - Svols. 12mo. - WW. 7s. Gd. 

Carnwath Muir: < or Tale founded upon Facts. declecep Svo. 7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The View, and other Poems. By C. Leigh. 

Poems. By B. Barton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Ismael, an Oriental Tale, with other Poems. By E. G. L. Bul 
mer. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Fables of La Fontaine, translated. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical Remains of the late Pe. 
ter Corcoran. 

The Gallowey Hunt, or Acton in the Glenkens, an Epic Poem, 
in Limping Doggerel Measure, dedicated to Willy the Earth-Stop- 
‘Yr, near ‘Balmawhapp! e. Ge. 

Select Works of the British Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Prefaces. By Dr Aikin. 18s. boards. 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh. 5s, 

Advice to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme. foolscap 8ve. 7s. 6d. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St Agnes, and other Poems. By 
John Keats, author of Endymion. 7s. 6d. 

A Queen’s Appe eal. Dieu et mon Droit. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare. 
5s. Gd. eal. 

Sacred Leisure; Poems on Religious Subjects. By the Rev. F. 
. A.M. Foolscap Svo. 6s. boards. 

len Fitz- Arthur ; a Metrical Tale, in five cantos. Svo. 7s. Gd. bds. 
on peering the Captive of Stambol, and other Poems. By 
. Wiffen. 

ec Gesta d’Enrico IV. in two cantos ; Italian verse. By G. Guy 
a77aroni. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Round Table. 8vo. 4s. 
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The Stable Boy. 12mo. 53. 

America, an Epistle in Verse; with other Poems. 1°mo. $s. 

The Battle of Tewkesbury, a Poem; with Historical Notes and 
Observations. By Cecilia Cooper. 3s. 

Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. Foolscap 8vo. 33. 6d. 

Poems. By one of the authors of Poems for Youth. Foolscap 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Brothers, a Monody, and other Poems. By Charles Abra- 
ham Elton, Esq. 

Sonnets, Amatory, Incidental, and Descriptive, with other Poems. 
By C. Webb. 1s. 

“Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale, with three Dramatic Scenes, 
and other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Fitz-Florian’s Alphabet; or, Lyrical Fables for Children grown 
up. 5s. 6d. 

Hedin ; or, the Spectre of the Tomb. By the Hon. W. Herbert. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, author of “ Cumberland 
Ballads,” &c. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 123s. 

The Influence of the Holy Bible, a Poem. By T. Hogg. 4s. 

Ismael, an Oriental Tale, with other Poems. By E. G. L. Bul- 
mer: written between the age of 1S and 15. 12mo. 7s. 

Occasional and Miscellaneous Poems. By Lucy Joynes. 12mo. 3s. 

Lorenzo; or, the Tale of Redemption. By J. Roby. 8vo. 3s. 

The Legend of St Loy, a poem, in four cantos. By John Abra- 
ham Heraud, author of ** Tottenham,” a poem. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull, with the Birth, Parent- 
age, &c. of Jack Radical, with incidental Remarks. 8vo. 5s. 

The Trial of Henry Hunt and nine others, for an alleged Con- 
spiracy. 5s. Gd. 

The Political Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy, as proclaim- 
ed by the Cortes, at Cadiz, 19th March, 1812. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Speech intended to have been delivered at the Meeting of the 
Pitt Club of Scotland, 27th May 1820. Is. 

Further Observations on the Practicability and Expediency of Li- 
quidating the Public Debt of the United Kingdom. By R.G. Heath- 
field. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

A Narrative of the late Political and Military Events in British 
India, under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings. By 
Henry T. Princep, Esq. 4to. 2/. 10s. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
means of extending and securing the Foreign Trade of the Country, 
2s. 

An Inquiry intothe Duty of Christians with respect to War. 8vo. 
6s. boards. 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of the Country, and on ree 
lieving them by opening new Markets to our Commerce, and remove 
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ing all injurious restrictions. 3s, 
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A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury of the County of Stirling, 
on 23d June 1820 ; by the Right Hon. Charles Hope, Lord President 
of the College of Justice, published by request of the Jury. 2s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Ionian Islands, considered in a Commercial, Poli- 
tical, and Military point of view ; including the Life and Character 
of Ali Pacha, the present Ruler of Greece, &c. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

A few Plain Facts and Observations relative to the Situation of 
the Country at the commencement of the year 1820. 

Reflections on the Nature and Tendency of the present Spirit of 
the Times. By the Rev. G. Burges. 6s. 

A Series of Letters addressed to a Friend upon the Catholic 
Question. By Britannicus. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord John Russell on the French Affairs. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

England’s Remedy; or, Remarks upon Trade, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. 8vo. 

A Letter to Earl Bathurst on the Condition of New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land. By the Hon. Grey Bennet, M.P. 5s. 

A Report made to the Workington Agricultural Society. By 
J.C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 53. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Letter to the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of St David's, in re- 
ply to his Letter entitled “ Popery incapable of union with a Pro- 
testant Church.” By S. Wix. 2s. 6d. 

Hore Homiletice ; or 1200 Discourses on the whole Scriptures. 
11 vols. 8vo. 5l. 15s. 6d. boards. 

The Domestic Minister’s Assistant; or Prayers for the Use of 
Families. By the Rev. William Jay. 8vo. 9s. boards, 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the Old Testament, and trans- 
lations of Sacred Songs. By Samuel Horsley. 4 vols. 8vo. I, 2s. 
boards. 

Sermons. By the Rev. D. W. Garrow. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Hon. W. Herbert. 4s. 

A Course of 13 Sermons on Regeneration 5 comprising a general 
View of the Work of Grace on the Heart. By J. Sutcliffe. 6s, 
boards. 

An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, into the Nature 
and Discipline of Human Motives. By the Rev. John Penrose. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Discourses and Dissertations. By the Rev. L. Booker. 2 vols 
$vo. 1d. 1s. boards. 

A plain Statement and Scriptural Defence of the leading Doc- 
trines of Unitarianism. By R. Wallace. 3s. 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists considered. By 
Bishop Lavington: With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix, by 
the Rev. R. Polwhele. 2ls. 

' The Christian’s Cyclopedia. By Mrs Baxter. 12mo. 7s. 

The Best of Kings; or, George III. A Sermon, preached Feb. 
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27, 1820, in the French Protestant Church, called Le Quarre, Lit- 
tle Dean Street, Soho. By J. L. Chirol, A.M. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Vindicie Geologice ; or, the Connexion of Geology with Religion 
explained. By the Rev. W. Buckland. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Village Sermons. By a Country Clergyman. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and Systematic 
Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity. Part V. 8vo. 
Qs. 6d. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature on the Nature and Effect 
of Evangelical Preaching. 8vo. 12. 3s. boards. 

A Second Volume of Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of 
High Wycombe. By the Rev. C. Bradicy. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Sermons, Illustrative and Practical. By the Rev. W. Gilpin, 
M.A. 123. boards. 

Supplement to an Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures ; with Remarks on Mr Bellamy’s 
New Translation. By the Rev. J. W. Whitaker, M. A. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal and Family Religion. 
By Dan. Dewar, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

Sermons, comprising various matters of Doctrine and Practice. 
By the Rev. D. W. Garrow, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus; in a series of Letters, 
in which an attempt is made to facilitate the Progress of Christianity 
in Hindostan, by proving that the protracted numbers of all Oriental 
Nations, when reduced, agree with the dates given in the Hebrew 
Text of the Bible. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, with a Memoir of his 
Life. By Francis Wrangham. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards. 

Tributes to Truth. By N. Lyttleton. Vol. I. Part I. 4to. 7s. 

An Abbreviated Synopsis of the Four Gospels; wherein all the 
Passages are collated, and every Event or Saying, recorded by any 
one or more of the Evangelists, is briefly noted. 

The Spirit of the Gospel of Jesus unfolded, in a systematic ar- 
rangement of the Evangelical Records. By the Rev. W. B. Smith 
and John Fairbairn. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The First Part, containing the Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, of a New Edition of the Gaelic Bible in quarto. By the 
Society of Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 4to. 5s. 
boards. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. No. 4. 
Is, sewed. 

An Address from a Clergyman to his Parishioners, to which are 
added Morning and Evening Prayers. By Dr Valpy. 4s. 6d. 

A Series of Connected Lectures on the Holy Bible, illustrative 
and confirmatory of its character as an Economy of Religion insti- 


tuted and revealed by God for Man. By the Rev. Thomas Gilbert, 
of Dublin. 8s, 
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Friendly Visits; being an attempt to promote the Knowledge of 
Reiigious Truth, in Twelve Lectures, compiled from the Discourses 
of the late Dr Paley. By Lombe A tthill, A.B. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The Scandals of Imp ie ty and Unbelief, in a Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London. By Archdeacon Pott, 
4to. Qs. . 6d. 

nerdy Plain and Practical, explanatery of the Gospels for every 
Sunday in the Year. By the Rev. ‘Georg ge Hughes, Curate of Wal- 
th amstow. S8vo. 2v . 21s. 
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ingworth’s Wor cs, containing the Religion of Protestants a 
‘to Salvation, Sermons, &e. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 14. 16s. 

The eae, f a Unitarian ; addressed to the Bishop of 
St David’s. By Capt in James Gifford, R, N. 8vo. 5s. 

A Discourse; by t! v. William Gillespie, Minister of Kells, 
Chaplain to the Kirkcudbright Gentlemen Yeomanry Cavalry, deli- 
vered before them at Kirkcudbright, on the 30th July 1820: with 
some remarks ¢ xplana atory of the circumstances which have compelled the 
author to obtrude hims olf on the notice of ihe public. 1s. 6d. 

ToPpoGRAPHY. 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufactures, Statistics, and State of 
Society of Germany ‘and parts of Holland and France. By W. Jacob, 
4to. 1. 15s. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, territories in the interior 
of Africa. By El Hage Abd Saium Shabeenie. With notes, criti- 
cal and explanatory. Svo. 12s. boards. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, by James Strachan, ia 
1819. Svo. 6s. Gd. 

A New Picture of Naples and its Environs. By Marien Vaai, 
Illustrated with maps and views. 18mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

An Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia, being a 
complete Guide to Travellers through those Countries. By M., 
Reichard. Illustrated with a map. 7s. boards. 

An Itinerary of Spain and Portugal, containing a minute Descrip- 
tion of the Roads, Cities, Towns, Inns, and modes of Travelling. 
By M. Reichard. With amap. 7s. boards. 

Tour of the Grand Junction, illustrated with a series of engravings; 
with an Historical and Topograpl ical Description. : By J. Hassel. 

The History and Antiq uities of Eynesbury, and St Neot’ s, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, and of St Neot’s in the Cou inty of Cornwall, with 50 
engravings. By G. C. Gorham. 18s. Fine, 21s. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of Hindos- 
tan and the adjacent Country. By Walter Hamilton, Esq. With 
Maps. 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Its aly and its Inhabitants in the years 1816 and 1817, with a view of 
the Manners, Customs, &c. By James A. Galiffe. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Geographical Descriptive Delineations of the Island of Van Die- 
man’s Land. By Lieutenant C. Jefferys, R.N. 8vo. 5s. 

A Survey of Staffordshire, containing the Antiquities of that 
County, with Portraits. By the Rev. Thomas Harwood, B. D., &c. 
8vo. 1/. 1s. boards. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, in a series of one 
hundred Etchings. By John Sell Cotman. With Historical and 
Descriptive Notices. Part II. royal folio. 97. 3s. 

A Topographical and Historic: il Account of Boston, and the Hun- 
dred of Skirt beck, i in the county of Lincoln. By Pis! shey Thompson. 
With 26 engravings. 8vo. 17. 1s. boards. 

The inate ‘and Antiquities of Kensington, inte repersed with B 
graphical An ecdotes of Royal and distinguished Personages, ar a 
descriptive Catalogue of the Collection-of Pictures in the Palace. 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bognor, in Sussex. By Samuel 
Lysons, Esq. 34 Plates. Atlas folio. 12/. 19s. 

A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital. 12mo. 3s. 

Historical and Descriptive Ske ‘tches of the Town and Soke of 
Horncastle, county of Lincoln, and of places adjacent. By George 
Weir. Plates. Royal 8vo, 12s.;—4to, 21s. 

The present State of Chili, from the Report laid before Congress, 
by Judge Bland, the Commissioner sent to that country by the Go- 
vernment of the United States, 1818. $s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels on the Continent ; for the use of Traveilers. By M.Starke. 
Svo. 11. 5s. 

A Voyage to India. By the Rev. James Cordiner. 8vo. 7s 

Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil. 4to. 2/.2s. boards. 

Narrative of a Residence in Ireland. By Anne Plumptre. 4to. 
4. 2s. 

Journal of two Expeditions beyond the Blue Mountains, and into 
the Interior of New South Wales. By John Oxley, Esq, R.N. 
4to. 2/. 10s. 

Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Maps, Scenery, Plans, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 5l. 5s. 

Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; with 
Excursions to the River Jordan, and along the Banks of the Red 
Sea to Mount Sinai. By William Turner. Many Plates. 3 vols. 
8vo. 3/. 3s. 

Sketches, Descriptive of Italy, 1817 and 1818; with a brief Ac- 
eount of Travels in various parts of France and Switzerland. 4 vols. 
8vo. 11. 192s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East ; being a continuation of 
Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. By Robert 
Walpole, M.A. 4to. $/. 3s. 

Journal of a Tour in the Levant. By Wm. Turner. 3 vols. Svo. 
With 54 coloured Plates, Maps, &c. 3. 3s 
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A Narrative of a Journey into Persia, and Residence at Teheran ; 
containing a Descriptive Itinerary from Constantinople to the Persian 
Capital. From the French of M. Tancoigne. 12s. boards. 

A Voyage to Africa: with some Account of the Manners and Cus. 
toms of the Dahomian People. By John M‘Leod, M.D. _ 5s. 6d. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E, 
Author of Historical Account of Discoveries in Africa. 3 vols, 
8vo. 2. 2s.- boards. 

All the Voyages round the World, from Magellan in 1520, to 
Krusenstern in 1820, prepared from the original Journals. By Cap. 
tain Samuel Prior. Illustrated with 72 engravings. 12mo. 10s. 6d, 
bound in red. 

Popular Travels and Voyages throughout the Continent and Islands 
of Europe. By Mrs Jamieson, (late Miss Thurtle). 12mo. 9% 
boards. 

A Tour through a part of the Netherlands, France, and Switzer- 
land, in 1817. By Thomas Higger. 8s. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Himala 
Mountains, and to the sources of the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
By J. B. Frazer, Esq. With amap. Royal 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Mountains, illustrative of the fore- 
going Travels. Engraved from the original drawings made on the 
spot. By J. B. Frazer, Esq. To subscribers, 21/.;—non-subscrib- 
ers, 26/. 5s. 


No. LXVIIT. will be published in November. 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





